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Gangsters’ End 


USSOLINI is dead. So, according to general belief, 
is Hitler, though the world has not yet been given 
the spectacle of his corpse being kicked around the streets 
as proof of death. Whether he has really cheated justice, 
or is merely trying to escape it; whether he met a 
soldier’s death or the gibbering dissolution of a lunatic ; 
whether he died of natural causes, or by his own hand or 
shot by some other member of the gang—all these are 
questions that for a few more days will have to go without 
answers. There are mysteries also about the appointment 
of Admiral Doenitz as the second, and last, Fuehrer of the 
Nazi Reich. Was he really appointed by Hitler or did he 
seize the pathetic tatters of power? And what does his 
Promotion mean, a desire to find a head of the state whose 
Surrender will be accepted, or an attempt to use the last 
Nazi assets—the U-boats’and the garrison of Norway—in 
fighting on to the final inescapable slaughter? What game~ 
was Himmler playing? And Goebbels? And Keitel? These 
questions, too, will find their answers very soon. 
One thing, however, is*certain. The Third Reich is 
dead. The end has been an indescribably sordid welter 
of blood and betrayal. Total in all things, the Nazis have 
brought upon their countrymen a defeat as complete as it ‘is 


possible to conceive. Even the final unconditional sur- 
render, when it comes, will be little more than a formality, 
for there is very little left to surrender. In the North, Field 
Marshal Montgomery has reached the Baltic and occupied 
both Bremen and Hamburg. Berlin has fallen. The Ameri- 
cans and Russians are lining up on both banks of the 
Elbe. Bavaria has been overrun. Northern Italy and most 
of Austria have been surrendered. The garrisons in 
Norway, in Denmark, in Holland are left without a home- 
land. By the end of the week there will be hardly an acre of 
German soil unoccupied. It is not the Nazi Reich that 
will last for a thousand years, but the awful echo of its fall. 

The slow asymptotic approach of the end during these 
last few months, always nearer but never quite reached, 
will make the hour of acknowledged victory, when it 
arrives, something of an anti-climax. This will be no grand 
climacteric like November 11, 1918, but one more stage 
reached and overcome in a world crisis that has been 
raging for thirty years and still has many storms ahead. 
The moment of rejoicing will be brief, and the rejoicing 
itself will be restrained by the knowledge of efforts and 
sacrifices still to come. But a moment there will be, and 
though verdicts must be left to history, this, the hour or 
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surrenders and capitulations, of liberation and victory, is 
the time for tributes. 

The story has been often told that Marshal Stalin once 
distinguished the contributions of the three great Allies ; 
Russia, he said, had given blood, and America material 
wealth, while Britain had contributed time. It is a true say- 
ing and a compliment, for though the world will endlessly 
dispute who won the war, there can be no doubt who pre- 
vented it from being lost, irrevocably and absolutely, with- 
out hope of reversal or revenge. That palm goes to two 
people. One is Winston Churchill, who, more fully than his 
great ancestor, has been the Captain-General of England. 
The other is the ordinary British citizen, of both sexes and 
all ages, in and out of uniform. Nor were these two ever 
quite without support, for the record of these years 
cannot be surveyed by even the most sceptical mind with- 
out the hand of Providence being visible in many of its 
miraculous turns of fate, 

It is a providence, however, that has granted opportuni- 
ties rather than ready-made victories, and the best tribute 
that can be paid to the managers of Britain’s war is that 
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they have not let slip any of the opportunities that the 
enemy’s many mistakes have given them. The war has 
been fought with skill as well as with courage. Just as 
in its personal aspects, the sordid end of the gangsters, 
caught like rats in a trap, is one of History’s monumenta| 
vindications of the moralities, so in its political aspects, 
the end of the war is an irrefutable proof of the values of 
liberty, Once again, demonstration has been given of the 
immense moral and physical resources upon which a free 
and tolerant and honest society can call. The British peop'e 
have fought this war longer than most, more continuous|y 
than any, harder than many. They have fought it, in the 
field and at home, at sea and in the air, with technica] ski} 
and physical courage and great human qualities of imagina- 
tion. Hitler called them military imbeciles ; and that js 
why once again they have made magnificent soldiers. 
When Stonewall Jackson lay dying on the victorious 
field of Chancellorsville, on another May 3rd, eighty-two 
years ago,’ he was approached by an unknown private of 
his army. “General,” said the soldier, “ to-night, when 
you meet Caesar, tell him we still know how to make war.” 


A New Risorgimento 


HE unconditional surrender of the German South 

West Command has given the Allies complete control 
in Northern Italy and.in large areas of Austria. The sur- 
‘render crowns a long and arduous campaign, and it is 
appropriate that Field Marshal Alexander and the men 
fighting under him should end so sensationally a struggle 
which has not always commanded its share of public 
attention. It would, however, be unfortunate if the speed 
of the final collapse were to mask the hard fighting that 
preceded it. In particular, it should not be forgotten that 
the prime factor in the freeing of Northern Italy was not 
the German surrender but the successful using of the 
partisans. Long before the Germans ceased fighting and 
long before the Allied armies reached the great cities— 
Milan, Turin, Genoa, Piacenza—the partisan armies and 
their political leaders were in full control. 

In spite of the crowds who hissed and booed round the 
exposed bodies of Mussolini, his mistress and his party 
bosses, discipline, not anarchy and violence, is the most 
striking feature of the movement of liberation. Field- 
Marshal Alexander and General Clark have both praised 
the partisans for the skill and efficiency with which they 
followed the instructions of the General Staff and worked 
out their own tactical plans. In almost every town in the 
North they managed to prevent the destruction of power 
stations, reservoirs, public utilities and railways. In the 
factories, they knew exactly when to strike and did so in 
the most effective way of occupying, not deserting, the 
factories. In each community, a Committee of Liberation 
was already in being, ready to take over the civil admini- 
stration until the arrival of the Allied armies. 

The Central National Committee of Liberation for 
North Italy is based on a coalition of the principal political 
parties, It appears at present to include two Communists, 
two members of the Action Party, two Christian 
Democrats, two members of the Italian Liberation Party 
and two Socialists. It is impossible to say what is the 
balance of power between the different groups. The three 
strongest are undoubtedly the Communists, whose numbers 
have grown very considerably in recent months, the 
Socialists and the Christian Democrats, They are all of 
them committed to radical reforms in Italian society—a 
large measure of socialisation and the establishment of a 
Republic. Their prestige as the liberators and rulers of 
the richest, most populous and most highly developed 
areas in Italy will enormously reinforce the power of their 
parties throughout the country. The Bonomi Government 
has already agreed that the National Liberation Committees 
of Rome and of the North shall meet and there is talk of 
summoning a conference of all the provincial committees. 
The Committees will undoubtedly demand a reshuffle of 
the Government with an active resister as Prime Minister. 

The question mark over Italy’s future is whether this 


new government, representing a strong coalition of the 
Left, can guide the Italian people towards the free and 
progressive society which a great mass of them undoubtedly 
desire. As a result of liberation, there have been “ spring- 
times of the people” in other countries, particularly in 
France. But in each case the ensuing months have seen 
the weakening and disillusionment of the popular forces 
and the resurgence of old, compromised groups and 
interests, In Italy, there is perhaps a greater chance of 
successful political evolution. The resistance movement 
is not a heterogeneous medley of groups united by loyalty 
to one man. The parties which compose it have proved 
themselves capable of mass action on a scale achieved 
nowhere else*only in Northern Italy have strikes been 
used effectively as a weapon of resistance. They appear to 
be united on the major issues of national reconstruction. 
On the vexed question of public ownership, the fact that 
Mussolini’s Fascist Republic nationalised the whole indus- 
trial system in North Italy may make the achievement of 
public control elsewhere and its maintenance in the North 
less difficult. Above all, the Liberation Movement, thanks 
to its great part in the actual ‘fighting, must now enjoy 
that supremely important political asset—self-confidence. 
It would, however, be very misleading to underestimate 
the potential opposition. The Fascists are defeated but not 
wiped out. It is not so long ago that the escape of General 
Roalta deeply disturbed the people of Rome by the 
evidence it gave of a quite widespread Fascist underground 
movement. The Monarchists are far more active and vocal 
in Southern and Central Italy than they were a year ago. 
Industry is predominantly in private hands and there are 
reports in the Swiss press of the close contact maintained 
by such industrial leaders as Count Volpi with British 
circles in Switzerland. The basis for the usual coalition of 
frightened and compromised people exists in Italy as 0 
any other liberated country. Accusations and disputes 
among the progressive parties may yet undo the first 
enthusiasm of freedom and sap the political initiative and 
drive necessary to carry through a really radical pro- 


It is too early to forecast the strength of the opposing 
groups. But it is not too soon to see clearly how influ- 
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ential must be the policy of the Allies in Italy. It is entirely 
in their interests that a radical and democratic Italy should 
emerge from this war. The voice of the people in North 
Italy is raised today in favour of peaceful relations with 
their neighbours, and of union between the states -of 
Europe ; in short, the new Italy denounces everything that 
made Fascist Italy an endless disturber of the peace. An 
Italy based on a coalition of the anti-progressive parties 
might be tempted to return in foreign policy to the frac- 
tious, grabbing, war-mongering mood of Mussolini’s 
regime. There is at the moment a very good chance that a 
peace-loving and progressive Italy will be the result of 
liberation; but it is also true that a wrongly conceived 
Allied policy could frustrate the Italians’ proper develop- 
ment. 

First of all it is surely time to recognise the Italians’ 
part in their own liberation by bringing democratic Italy 
back into the comity of nations. It is surely ludicrous 
that Argentina should sit at San Francisco while the men 
who liberated Northern Italy are unrepresented. If, when 
the new government is formed, it were to receive a formal 
invitation to attend the Conference, its prestige would be 
enormously enhanced and that fact alone would strengthen 
it against an opposition in which extremist nationalists are 
bound to play an active part. 

It is equally importaht that Allied supervision and 
control should ‘be reduced to a minimum, It has already 
been stated that the period of AMG in the North will be 
short, At the first moment possible, the relative freedom 
of action restored to central and southern Italy should be 
extended to the politically far more mature north. It is 
very likely that the use the new government will make 
of its powers will not be altogether acceptable to conserva- 
tive circles either in Italy or this country. The question of 
the monarchy’s future is an obvious example, The British 
Government has acquired in Europe—not without some 
justification—the reputation of intervening only in favour 
of the Right. It would be disastrous if the new political 
situation in Italy were, during the next crucial months, to 
be influenced or manipulated by the occupying Powers. 

Some of the gravest problems awaiting the united Italian 
government lie in the economic field. There is a hope that 
most of this year’s harvest will be gathered in, but there are 
some hungry months ahead, Coal was one of Italy’s chief 
imports. Very little will be available from abroad for some 
time to come. Anything that the Control Commission can 
do to relieve the desperate economic situation will con- 
tribute directly to political stability. Even if the straitened 
supply position and a heavy list of priorities make large- 
scale deliveries impossible, the Allies could take a load off 
the minds of the people by lightening the economic clauses 
of the armistice. The partisans, by saving thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars worth of equipment, have at 
least earned this. 

Finally, the Allies can probably make or mar the demo- 
cratic future of Italy by the policies they permit on the 
part of Italy’s neighbours. Nothing so weakens the pres- 
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tige of a government as to sit by helplessly while ‘undis- 
puted national territory is unjustly given away. Nothing 
could give a better entry point for nationalist and fascist 


. propaganda. Nothing would so confuse and divide the pro- 


gressive parties themselves. Marshal Tito has demanded 
the Italian town of Trieste. His troops are in its outskirts. 
No Italian government could consent to the transfer of an 
Italian town to Croat control. Most Italians are ready for 
a very drastic redrawing of the Italo-Jugoslav frontier in 
order to transfer as many Slavs as possible to Slav rule. 
They would also admit that the hinterland of Trieste is 
largely Slav. The compromise which probably offers mosz 
hope of a solution is the creation of a Free City of Trieste, 
under Italian administration, but acting as a port and 
depot for Jugoslav, Italian and Austrian trade. The Slav 
areas behind the city could then be transferred without 
endangering the rights of the Italian community and 
without condemning Trieste to share the economic decline 
of Fiume. 

This question already threatens to divide the unity of 
the Italian liberation movement. Moscow has given its 
blessing to Marshal Tito’s plan of annexation, Thus the 
Italian Communists cannot openly oppose it. The Christian 
Democrats and Socialists have already spoken firmly 
against the proposal. If the Communists are forced to take 
an unpopular line, it is of course the right wing, nationalist 
opposition that would stand to gain from their discom- 
fiture. 

There is a possibility of conflict on Italy’s western 
frontiers as well. French forces have crossed the Italian 
frontier and appear to be marching on Turin. It seems 
that they have already advanced beyond the line of occu- 
pation fixed for them by the Supreme Command. The 
purpose of this advance is difficult to understand. The 
Italian partisans certainly regard it with alarm and sus- 
picion, and if the French were to enter Turin, an armed 
clash might be the result, One of the most encouraging 
features in the last nine months has been General de 
Gaulle’s readiness to see in liberated Italy « regime as 
different from that of Mussolini as is his own from that 
of Pétain. It would be disastrous if now, for no reason 
at all, Franco-Italian relations were to drift back into 
the bickering animosity of the twenties and thirties. 

The Allies’ Italian policy presents them with a very 
grave responsibility. There are in Italy today fairer hopes 
of a genuine revival of freedom and social progress than 
anywhere else in Central Europe. The movement of 
liberation faces difficult months. It has enough 
economic and political problems to daunt the most self- 
confident leadership. Its task will become impossible if, 
over and above the difficulties inherent in the situation, 
the Allies by indifference, clumsiness, stupidity or self- 
interest, weaken in any way the new regime. On the other 
hand, a successful experiment in co-operation might lead 
not only to a new creative relationship between Italy and 
the Allies but to a genuine renewal of freedom and 
responsibility throughout the Latin world. 
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Education and Business 


COMMITTEE, under Sir Arnold McNair’s chair- 
manship, representing the Universities on the one 
hand and the Accountancy profess:on on the other, has 
prepared a scheme by which accountants can accomplish 
some of their professional train.ng in the Universities. A 
candidate who graduates after pursuing a stated course 
of study will be excused the Intermediate professional 
examination and will be able to gain both a degree and a 
professional qualification in a period of 53 years from start 
to finish. It is wisely provided that the periods of serving 
articles in an office and those of studying at the University 
shall alternate rather than overlap, so that no excessive 
strain should be involved. The special course is to consist 
of two main subjects—economics and accountancy—and 
three minor subjects—law, a modern language (or some 
other recognised degree subject), and a course in “ the 
study of Government.” The putpose of the scheme is to 
attract into the profession “ men and women of the highest 
character and intellectual attainments.” 

This initiative deserves to be warmly welcomed. 
Accountancy has hitherto tended to be one of those 
professions—banking, insurance and the solicitor’s branch 
of the law are other examples—which have, by the force 
of circumstances and their own professional requirements, 
held themselves somewhat aloof from the main stream of 
the nation’s intellectual life. There has, of course, been in 
no sense a ban on university graduates in the profession, 
but the graduate, so far from being given any credit for 
his higher education, has been put under the severe 
handicap of age if he wished to enter the profession. Not 
all these handicaps are now removed. The process of 
acquiring the double qualification is still to be a long one. 
Moreover, the boy who is going to enter the profession by 
the academic door now opened cannot start his §; years 
much before his eighteenth birthday, or finish them until 
he is nearly 24, while the boy who serves his articles in 
the normal way will probably continue to leave school at 
16 and be qualified by the time he is 21. 

It would be wrong to criticise too severely what is 
doubtless only a first step. But there is evidence in the 
document that the Committee has drawn up of a certain 
ambiguity about the purposes that the scheme is intended 
to serve. It is an ambiguity that has, in recent years, been 
obscuring a number of walks of the national life ; it is 
the confusion between education and vocational training, 
and matters of far greater moment than the welfare of the 
accountancy profession depend upon its being clarified. 
What is good in the present scheme is its recognition that 
a university education is of value to a man or woman 
entering even a technical profession. This is a great 
advance, both in the particular context and in the 
general. Accountants have, in recent decades, been work- 
ing themselves into a more and more commanding position 
in all sections of the business world, and it is clearly 
imperative, as was said in another connection, that we 
should educate our masters. And in general, this move 
back towards the virtues of a broad education and a 
catholic competence are a refreshing change from the con- 
trary tendency so frequently exemplified in recent years, 
to set up ever more watertight compartments, each 
jealously guarded by a set of exclusive “ professional ” 
qualifications. This protectionist tendency was médst 
recently illustrated by the Royal Statistical Society’s pro- 
posal to grant Diplomas in Statistics and thus to make a 
start with profess‘onalising a calling that has hitherto been 
open to general ability and common sense. 

What is less reassuring is that the accountancy pro- 
fession is not prepared—at least not yet— to grant facilities 
of entry to the‘r ranks to the university graduate in general. 
Of the prescribed course, one part is to be in accountancy 
itself—not hitherto generally regarded as a university 
subiect—and the other maior part is to be in the 
general subiect that is most akin to accountancy. This, no 


; doubt, is the concession that had to be made to the 


section of the profession which still holds that the best 
training for an accountant is accountancy. But it invites 
the retort that, on the contrary, the best prelimi 
training for any profession is to learn how to think, which 
is not to learned exclusively—if indeed it is to be 
learned at all—from any particular combination of 
vocational and semi-vocational studies. 
* 


It may be that the traditional English education of the 
last century leaned far too heavily in the direction of the 
general and the abstract and neglected too completely the 
technical and the scientific, that it produced far too many 
highly literate amateurs. This may be true—though the 
considerable fame that the English have won for them- 
selves in the world, out of all proportion to their numbers, 
would not suggest that there was anything very basically 
wrong with their methods of bringing up their young. 
But however this may be, the pendulum is now swinging 
far too violently in the other direction and, with the 
impending up-grading of “technical” and “ modern” 
secondary schools, it will probably swing still further. The 
clamour now is to treat the educational system as a means 
of acquiring “ useful knowledge.” But knowledge is not 
the proper end of education, least of all the memorising of 
technical facts. The only thing to do about facts is to look 
them up. The proper end of education is the ability to use 
knowledge, and the most “ useful ” subject—that is, the 
subject that leads most quickly to a well-paid job—is 
usually, for this purpose, in the long run the most useless. 

There is another related clamour, which found expres- 
sion in the debates on the Education Bill, for compulsory 
instruction in any number of subjects, ranging from sex 
hygiene to patriotism, about which the educated citizen 
“ought to know something.” No doubt it would be an excel- 
lent thing if the citizen, once he was educated, had a pass- 
ing acquaintance with some of these subjects. But if the all 
too short educational years are more and more encroached 
upon for these adventitious purposes, to the exclusion 
of education itself, the citizen will grow up without any 
ability to use any of his knowledge, or any will to retain it. 
Indeed, some would hold that the damage already goes 
further and that there is an alarming decline, among those 
who are regarded as well educated, in the essential 
elements of basic literacy, the ability to write or speak the 
language, to distinguish truth from falsehood, to see the 
present in the perspective of the past and to follow 
a straight line of logic. The educators have been crying 
alarm for years ; but the pressure of opinion is often too 
strong for them. The Joint Advisory Committee on Agri- 
cultural Education was roundly abused the other day for 
suggesting that even future agricultural workers should 
be given an opportunity to lift their eyes from the soil and 
to regard their brains as something other than the untilled 
seed-bed of the hair, The pressure of parents, as every 
schoolmaster can confirm, is very heavily towards the 
“useful” and away from the “ theoretical” ¥et Sir William 
Goodenough’s Committee on Medical Schools was ut- 
questionably right in holding that “the ideal educational 
background to the training in medicine is undoubtedly 2 
course of study for a university degree in another faculty.” 
And if the medical profession can build safely, and for 
preference, on the basis of a sound general education, other 
less exacting professions can surely do likewise. 

So the argument comes back to the accountants. It 
would be ridiculous to carry it so far as to say that any 
university graduate, no matter what the faculty in which 
his degree has been gained, or the class of honours he has 
attained, should be accepted without further ado as pro- 
ficient in any profession. The tricks of the trade have to be 
acquired, and time must be allowed for the purpose, though 
perhaps not nearly so much time as the professional bodies 
insist upon. Nor should the university graduate grumble 
if he is late in reaching the stage of earning his living, 
for he reaches it with greater treasures in his keeping. 
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But it is of some importance that the distinction between 
education and vocational training, and between their 


different purposes, should be clearly seen, If the process 


of drawing the umiversities and the professional bodies 
closer together merely results in accountancy being taught 
in a quadrangle rather than in an office, then it is unlikely 
that either the umiversities or the profession will gain 
very much, Followed a few steps further, this process 
leads to the doctrine that everybody should stay for many 
more years in an educational establishment, but that the 
teaching he gets there should be more and more vocational. 
This, very largely, is what has happened in America, and 
though there are many excellences in the American educa- 
tional system, the Americans themselves are at present in 
a mood of deep disappointment over its intellectual results. 
The dangers that such a system runs are that the pro- 
fessional training is delayed and diluted, while the basic 
educational process, the stretching of the mental muscles, 
is ignored. It may be true that the traditional English 
system produced too many literate amateurs. But that 
is better than to produce skilled illiterates—better, at any 
rate, for a social system which finally relies on the wisdom 
of the common man, 
* 


The British community has recently committed itself 
to a very large increase in its expenditure on education. 
But it has devoted remarkably little thought to the 
purposes, other than the employment of teachers, for 
which this public money is to be spent. It is very necessary 
to insist that it should be spent on education—that is, cn 
producing a generation who know how to use their brains 
—and not as a subsidy to industry and the professions in 
aid of their vocational training, There is no unanimity 
about the methods by which education can best serve this 
end. In particular, there is controversy about the extent 
to which the “ new ” subjects can stretch and exercise the 
mind as successfully as the old standbys of classics and 


Elections 


O* Sunday, April 29th, some 23 million French 
electors—men and women—had the opportunity of 
choosing 600,000 Municipal Councillors for France’s 
30,000 Communes, French journalists have described these 
elections as the most confused in French history. Different 
methods of voting were used—proportional represen- 
tation for Paris, the old double ballot elsewhere. The 
electoral lists were confusing. Some were presented by the 
old parties, some by resistance groups, some were listes 
uniques, including both groups and parties. The political 
programmes on which the elections were supposedly 
fought were themselves confused. As Combat put it: 


Political groups are no longer differentiated by ideals 
and to-day it would be imposs'ble even to distinguish 
one from the other by the class or social group from which 
it claims to draw its support, for they appeal to all. 


With the exception of the Fédération Républicaine, all 
parties and movements have gone to the country on a 
generally radical programme, “ Who does not claim to be 
a bit of a Socialist these days, and who does not profess 
to be anti-capitalist? ” Such distinctions as remain must 
certainly have been overshadowed in many communes by 
the personality of the candidate or by entirely local issues. 
Several of the parties also showed a tendency in the weeks 
before the elections to play up secondary issues, for 
instance the question of the religious schools. 
Yet in spite of these elements of confusion and in spite 
Of the fact that the returns are st'll far from complete, the 
first results of the municipal elections are being generally 
described in the British press as “a great swing to the 
Left.” In the towns the Radicals have lost ground to the 
mmunists. In Paris, the Communists have secured their 
Most striking success, winning at least 25 per cent of the 
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mathematics. It should not be assumed that the only 
general education is a literary one or that there is no 
Scientific substitute for the classics. But let us at least 
be clear about the object, which is to produce intelli- 
gent and balanced men and women, not prefabricated 
technicians, This educational process could, in theory, 
continue indefinitely. In practice it has to be broken off 
at some point in order that the tricks of some trade can 
be acquired, either by doing or by studying, At present, 
these breaking-off ages are 14 for the great majority, 16 
for those (the great majority of the remainder) who are 
content with Matriculation, 18 for a further group and 
21 for the tiny fortunate minority. The lowest age :s 
shortly to be raiséd, and it is a legitimate ambition that 
the others should also be raised, and that those professions 
(of which accountancy is one) which now require a School 
Certificate (age 16) should insist on a Higher Certificate 
(age 18) or even perhaps, in the future, a degree (age 21). 
These are matters of social custom and economic resources. 
But what is vital is that the educational process, however 
long in each individual case it lasts, should continue to be 
an education and not an apprenticeship, 


The accountants are to be commended for the step 
they have already taken. They are also to be encouraged te 
take further steps. One of these would be to accept any 
good university degree, not enly ene in accountancy and 
economics. Another would be, by steadily reducing the 
period of further professional study required of the 
graduate, and by steadily raising the general educational 
standard of their own professional examinations, to en- 
courage more and more would-be accountants to enter 
the profession through the university door. What has now 
been done is slightly to reduce the obstacles put in the 
way of the boy who wants to be both an educated man and 
an accountant. The ultimate object of the profession 
should be to convert the ebstacles into facilities. The skill 
of the profession weuld not be likely to suffer, arid its 
wisdom would greatly gain. 


in France 


votes and 27 out of the 90 seats on the municipal couneil. 
Another six have gone to the Front National groups, which 
are very close to the Communists. It is true that the results . 
from the countryside will certainly be much more con- 
servative, yet when all allowance is made for these diver- 
gences, the evidence suggests strongly that the people are 
more to the Left than at any previous election. 

Is this, however, a fair index of France’s present political 
mood? The comparison with the last election, in. 1936, 
can be misleading, The electorate is different. Few 
prisoners and deportees have voted this year ; about two 
million men were thus excluded from the ballot. Women - 
voted for the first time and made up perhaps 60 per cent 
of the electorate, The comparison with 1936 is also irrele- 
vant, To gauge the real change in public opinion in 
France it is useless to go back to 1936, before the war. 
before the occupation, before resistance and liberation. 
The comparison should be not with May 1936 but with 
August and September 1944. If this is the standard of 
comparison, it is not so easy to assert that the municipal 
elections represent a “ swing to the Left.” It can be argued 
with some force that in spite of the heavy Communist 
vote, in spite of the general appearance of radicalism, they 
represent a resurgence of the Right. 

In the first weeks of liberation, France undoubtedly 
passed through a short revolutionarv phase. The collapse 
of the authority both of Vichy and of the Germans created 
a political vacuum which could at that t'me have been 
filled by a Left-wing government possessing sufficient 
authority to carry through those “ changes in the structure 
of society ” for which most of the Left-wine groups have 
been press'ng ever since. On the basis of the local Com- 
mittees of Liberation, a genuinely new regime could have 
been established, and revolutionary changes carried 
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through. These changes were foreshadowed in the pro- 
gramme of the Council of National Resistance—the nation- 
alisation of banking and insurance, public ownership of 
heavy industry, power and transport, and the expropriation 
of collaborators. 

The revolutionary phase passed and no fundamental 
changes were achieved. The chief reason was, of course, 
the policy of General de Gaulle himself, who while accept- 
ing the national and patriotic content of the Resistance, 
has given little evidence of accepting its economic and 
social aspirations. He based his carefully balanced Cabinet 
upon all resistance groups, but his closest associates were 
mainly drawn from the right of the Resistance, the right 
wing Christian Democrats. He has consistently set his face 
against all radical economic change on the grounds that 
it must await the sanction of a constituent assembly. 

The General’s relative conservatism was reinforced by 
two elements within the Resistance itself. The Communists 
had discipline and organisation enough to make an effective 
political force ; but they were committed from the first to 
packing the leader recognised by Moscow, and since the 
signing of the Franco-Soviet Pact, they have studiously 
avoided such “ controversial ” issues as the nationalisation 
of key industries or the taking of drastic financial measures 
to check inflation and the Black Market. On the other hand, 
the genuine radicals in the Resistance—sections of the 
Socialist Party, the members of the Mouvement de 
Libération Nationale without party affiliations, Ceux de la 
Résistance and many other smaller groupings—lacked a 
clear political programme and had little sense of political 
strategy. They were easily isolated, either returning dis- 
consolately to the old parties or sinking into critical apathy. 

Against this background of political stalemate, France 
has passed through nine uneasy months. The economic 
situation has been and is still deplorable. At the root of it 
is the lack of supplies, The Allies have not yet been able 
to release enough shipping to satisfy even a small pro- 
portion of French civilian requirements, In France itself, 
industry still works at about a fifth of its pre-war capacity, 
for even where some raw materials are available the lack 
of coal is so severe that it may be necessary when present 
stocks are exhausted to reduce supplies to industry still 
further. Yet so long as only a dribble of goods appears 


upon the market, it is impossible, short of revolutionary. 


methods, to check either inflation or the Black Market. 
In the long-drawn-out duel between the Minister of 
Ninance, M. Pleven, and the Minister of National 
_ Economy, M. Mendés-France, the latter proposed sterner 

measures for dealing with the economic crisis—the block- 
ing of currency, a measure of nationalisation and the 
expropriation of war profits. M. Pleven is also taking steps 
to secure a more effective control over the nation’s finances. 
For instance, shares are to be registered and all treasury 
bills held by financial institutions must be deposited with 
the Bank of France. It may be doubted whether M. 
Mendés-France’s proposals would have had the desired 
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effect ; nevertheless his policy, coupled with the resigna- 
tion of M. Mendés-France, is regarded as concessions to 
the wealthy classes, a politique de confiance to reassure 
the timid bourgeoisie and coax them into co-operation, 


The supply position is complicated further by the 
French Army’s absolute priority. A very large percentage 
of everything produced in France—lorries, for example, 
or footwear—goes to the Army, Most Frenchmen accep; 
this. Indeed, the need for a very large, very powerful, 
highly modernised army has no keener advocates than the 
Communists. Yet some observers are already uneasy about 
the possible future conflict between the needs of civilian 
reconstruction and the economic demands which the 
upkeep of a large modern army must represent. There are 
also signs of uneasiness over the composition of the armed 
forces and over the réle in France’s national life to which 
they are apparently assigned. It is disconcerting for radical 
opinion, eager for collective security and in particular for 
a closer integration of Western Europe, to find official 
French newspapers such as Le. Monde claiming that 
France’s chief security must be its own military strength 
and a frontier on the Rhine. The reiteration of French 
greatness is beginning to pall a little. The average French- 
man does not want it to be thought that he “ protests too 
much.” The note of militarism and nationalism evokes 
unfortunate analogies—Mussolini after the last war, 
Boulanger after the war of 1870, Just at a time when, 
after five years of waiting and fighting, General de Gaulle’s 
superb faith in the strength ‘of the democratic alliance is 
bearing fruit in victory, many Frenchmen find it discon- 
eerting to hear in official propaganda more than an echo 
of Pétain’s France Seule. 

It is not the only sign of Pétainism, The return of the 
aged Marshal has brought many submerged fears to the 
surface. In the administration, part of the Vichy structure 
remains. In the countryside, the peasants are voting for 
men who voted for Pétain in 1940. Above all, in the army, 
which is to so great an extent the centre of General de 
Gaulle’s interest, men who served Pétain hold high rank 
and a great majority of the officer corps were loyal to Vichy 
at least until the German occupation of 1942 destroyed 
the last remnant of Pétain’s independence. In the nine 
months since the fall of Paris, the Vichy state, which was 
totally submerged in the flood of liberation, has begun to 
emerge a little, not as a state, not even as an administrative 
structure, but still as an attitude of mfad, as a political 
tendency, as a potential centre of resistance or power. 

The elections of last Sunday are to a very great extent 
a protest against the last nine months, The townspeople 
are voting against desperate economic conditions, against 
bread queues, short rations and the ubiquitous black 
market, The resisters are voting against the unpurged 
collaborators, the suspected supporters of Pétain’s Etat 
Francais, the effective conservatism of the bourgeoisie. 
It is wrong to cal! this a “swirig to the Left.” It is a protest 
from the Left because they fear that the pendulum has 
begun to swing the other way. Equally, the country voting 
is a protest—against the supposed predominance of the 
Left—but nine months ago in the first weeks of liberation 
the countryside was in the mood to respect and not resent 
the radicalism of the cities. 


How effective will be this protest from the Left? It is 
weakened by the atmosphere of confusion in which the 
elections have taken place, but the chief obstacle is the 
lack of coherence and unity among the groups which are 
most critical of General de Gaulle’s caution and ambiguity. 
They neither can nor wish to form an alternative adminis- 
tration. The most likely result is therefore a broadening 
of the present Cabinet to include more representations of 
the Left, probably of the Communists, General de Gaulle 
may make some concessions in the sphere of economic 
policy—another experiment in nationalisation, perhaps, or 
new measures against war fortunes ; but any concession 
is likely to be balanced by reassurances to the conservative 
elements so as to maintain the present equilibrium. It does 
not seem, therefore, that the elections will influence 
decisively the present evolution of France. They register 
a fear and a protest. But since both are equivocal, they arc 
not likely to have eny immediate effect. 
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NOTES OF 


A few weeks ago it was still fairly widely assumed that 
the controversy between Great Powers and small nations 
would provide the chief dramatic element at the San 
Francisco Conference. The problem of the voting procedure 
on the Security Council, which secures an extensive right 
of veto to the Great Powers, was expected to become the 
storm centre of the debates. A terrifying picture of the four 
powerful policemen, whom nobody would dare to police 
and who would in perfect harmony bully the timid public 
at San Francisco, struck fear into the heart of many a critic. 


How very different has been the actual picture of the 
Conference so far. The four “policemen” have shown all 
too few signs of solidarity. On the contrary, ever since the 
Conference started the Foreign Secretaries of the Big Three 
have been engaged in almost constant jockeying and 
skirmishing. The clients of the Great Pcwers, far from being 
afraid of the four policemen’s truncheons, have been able 
every now and then to intervene with a certain freedom in 
their diplomatic due‘s. 


The bad temper to which some of the leading Allied 
diplomats have at times given vent can hardly have been 
caused by the issues discussed at the Conference. Taken by 
themselves, some of these issues even appear almost irrele- 
vant. The debate over the chairmanship of the Conference 
generated far more heat than the importance of the issue 
would justify—there are really no great principles involved 
in the choice between having the American “host,” Mr 
Stettinius, as permanent chairman and the setting up of a 
system of chairmanship by rotation. That the dispute over 
this should have been able to create the first “crisis” of 
the Conferenée was, nevertheless, a disturbing sign of 
insufficient confidence and co-ordination among the Big 
Three. 

It was to be expected that Mr Molotov’s relentless 
demands for the admission of the Lublin Administration 
would trouble the atmosphere at San Franc’sco. It is diffi- 
cult to see what he hoped to achieve by raising the demand 
over and over again. Was it his intention to appeal 
from the British and American verdict against Lublin to 
world public opinion? Any such intention would by itself 
be a striking—and let us hope premature—confession that 
the Big Three cannot hope to speak a commen language. In 


addition, Mr Molotov’s appeal to world opinion has been * 


utterly ineffective. However, this setback to Russian d plo- 
macy was to some extent offset by the ready admission of 
the Ukraine and of White Russia to the Assembly and the 
Conference. 


* * * 


Argentina and Poland 


The “ policemen’s ” disagreement became even deeper 
when the proposal for the admission of Argentina was 
made. Mr Molotov countered this by the renewal of his 
demand for the admission of Lublin. It would be futile 
to deny that at this stage Mr Molotov’s opposition to the 
British and American viewpoint became much more con- 
vincing and effective. If the representative character of a 
Government and its participation in the war against the 
Axis are genuinely held to be the conditions entitling a 
hation to admission, it is really inconsistent to sponsor 
Argentina and to reject Lublin. Both governments are un- 
representative ; and Argentina’s adherence to the United 
Nations has been very recent indeed. Mr Molotov was 
able to quote extensively President Roosevelt’s and: Mr 
Hull’s castigations of the Buenos Aires Government and 
to remark ironically : 

Perhaps since last September Argentina has changed from 

a Fascist to a democratic government. We should be happy 
to receive information on this. At any rate, when the 
documentation is received on Argentina’s policies to-day, 
the Soviet Union will be able to take suitable steps. 
Argentina has been admitted, neyertheless. But the 
ambiguity of the case has caused some of the delegations 
~the French and the Chinese—to abstain from voting. 
the Russians—and perhaps not only the Russians— 
must have received the impression that the democratic 
objections to the admission of Lublin were, after all, less 
Senuine than they were supposed to be. 
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THE WEEK 


Mr Molotov is about to leave San Francisco ; and Mr 
Eden, too, is expected to cross the Atlantic soon. This 
need not be taken to mean that the Conference is meeting 
with failure—it will probab!y go on with the participa- 
tion of all the United Nations. But the attempt to set up 
the world organisation will undoubtedly fail if there is 
no real agreement between the Great Allied Powers on 
the crucial issues of the peace. 


* *x - 


The Electorate 


Chelmsford was the first constituency in Eng'and to 
vote on an up-to-date register. Unlike the other three con- 
stituencies that have used the new register, it was a Con- 
servative seat and a perfectly ordinary constituency. The 
result was all the more startling. In a heavy poll (69 per 
cent), a Conservative majority of 16,624 was turned into 
a Common Wealth majority of 6,431. Part of this startling 
reversal may be due to the personality of the winner, a 
young bomber pilot—though the Conservative candidate 
is also an officer in the RAF. Part may a'so be due to the 
Conservative tactics of deploring the necessity to fight the 
election. But these special explanations are not enough 
to explain so large a turnover. Unquestionably, Chelmsford 
quite deliberately and definitely voted against the Tories. 

On the other hand, the application of this fact to the 
General Election can be overstated. It has long been 
apparent that there are two trends in public opin‘on to-day, 
a strong anti-Tory trend and a strong pro-Churchill trend. 
The Chelmsford result shows that the former is even 
stronger than was believed. But the second is not properly 
at issue in any by-election, which cannot affect who is 
Prime Minister. Which of the tendencies will be stronger 
at the General Election it is still very difficu't to guess. 
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There is much wisdom in the American saying that you 
can’t beat somebody with nobody, and there can rarely 
have been a case when the somebody was more of a. 
somebody and the nobody more of a nobody. The odds, 
probably, are still on Mr Churchill. But they are not long 
odds. 

In the other by-election of the week, a Liberal candi- 
date, Mr D. R. Seaborne Davies, accomplished the feat 
of increasing both Lloyd George’s poll and his majority at 
Caernarvon Boroughs. 


* *x 7 
Variations on a Theme 


The week-end’s political speeches brought a number of 
variations on the theme of public versus private enterprise, 
which seems, by general consent, to be regarded as the 
main issue at the coming election. The co-appearance of Mr 
Herbert Morrison and Sir Stafford Cripps at Bristol on 
Saturday is a sign that Sir Stafford has been promoted from 
the wilderness to become one of Labour’s chief spokesmen 
in the election campaign. 

Mr Morrison, elaborating the Labour party’s views on 
public ownership, explained that they were not advocating 
nationalisation for its own sake, but as a means for improv- 
ing efficiency in industries such as coal, where the case for 
transfer te public ownership had been established, and that 
each case would be judged by its merits. Industrial efficiency 
was also Sir Stafford’s theme at a meeting in Kingswood. 
Speaking of efficiency in the engineering industry, of which 
he has considerable experience as Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, he outlined four essential conditions for efficient 
production—up-to-date machinery and methods ; improved 
status and standards of management ; co-operation of the 
workers in the planning and organisation of production ; 
and improved factory buildings and welfare facilities. Both 
Mr Morrison’s and Sir Stafford’s speeches contained con- 
structive suggestions. Indeed, if other Labour speakers 
would follow their example and spend more time in think- 
ing about industrial efficiency and less time in sloganising, 
they might gain considerable support from circles outside the 
Labour party. 

The most refreshing speech, however, was that of Mr 
Amery to Birmingham Conservatives, which at least had the 
merit of courage. He is reported as saying that the Con- 
servative party’s last two triumphs had really been disasters. 
After winning the 1924 election on the Zinoviev letter, 
they threw overboard all positive economic policy, and were 
helpless in the face of mounting unemployment, while in 
1935 they went to the country on sanctions, while disavowing 
any intention of rearming to face the consequences of driv- 
ing Mussolini into Hitler’s arms. Like Lord Baldwin, Mr 
Amery, it appears, believes in admitting his party’s election 
tactics, only he has done so before and not after the election. 
There is room, in all parties, for honesty like Mr Amery’s. 


* * + 


The Food Problem 


A preliminary statement about the Washington con- 
ference on world food supplies recently held between repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Canada and the United States 
was issued early this week. It is the most authoritative 
statement yet made, and it is far from being an optimistic 
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one. It states quite clearly that “the problem of foog is 
one of the most urgent now facing the United Nations.” Fo; 
the rest of this year, and for part of next, requirements will 
be greater than ever, and they must be met, unfortunately 
out of reduced supplies. The larger commitments arise, oj 
course, from military needs—for the feeding of prisoners, 
liberated peoples, and displaced persons. Supplies are smaller 
because of reduced agricultural manpower, shortage of 
fertilisers, the devastation of agricultural land in battle areas, 
and poor harvests. The problem is further aggravated py 
transport difficulties. 

The three countries agree that liberated areas must be 
fed until they can re-establish their own agriculture ; and tp 
do this they will require transport, fuel, fertilisers, feeding. 
stuffs, and machinery. 

The most important task now facing the western Allies 
is to find some immediate solution to the critical transport 
problem. So complete is the chaos and dislocation left 
behind by the defeated enemy that ordinary traffic lines wij) 
take years to reconstruct. Even a framework of reconstruc. 
tion cannot be achieved in time to save large areas of 
liberated Europe from destitution. In this dilemma all the 
resources of improvisation should be pressed into service 
without ,delay. Holland is being kept alive by ministering 
bombers. Much more is possible. ; 


x x x 


New Regime in Austria 


The birth of the “second Austrian republic” was 
announced from Moscow last Sunday with the news of the 
formation of an Austrian Government under Dr Karl 
Renner. Dr Renner was the first Chancellor of the first 
Austrian republic and represented his country at the Peace 
Conference of Versailles. The old leader of the Social 
Democrats thus represents the living link between the two 
republics. On the whole, the composition of his Govern- 
ment is also calculated to emphasise the, continuity of 
Austria’s independence. Of its fourteen members, five are 
Social Democrats, four Christian Socialists, three Com- 
munists and two non-party men. The parties that played a 
leading réle in Austrian politics before the rise of the 
authoritarian movement have reappeared on the stage under 
their old leaders. The only newcomers are the Communists 
who played a negligible part in the first Republic but whose 
influence has grown rapidly in recent years. 

Whether it has become strong enough to justify the 
appointment of Herr Franz Honner, the Communist leader, 
to the Ministry of the Interior is, at least, open to doubt. 


. This appointment is certainly inspired by Russian “con- 


siderations of security.” Provided that those considerations 
are not interpreted in such a way that they reduce the 
Governmental coalition to a deceptive facade of virtual 
one-party rule, even this feature of the new Government 
can be defended. Apart from this reservation, which 15, 
admittedly, a weighty one, it would be difficult to find any 
fault with Dr Renner’s administration. 

What has given cause for objections both in Washington 
and London is the fact that the Austrian Government has 
been set up without any prior consultation between Russia 
and the western Allies. The creation of the Government Was 
attributed by Russian sources to the initiative of the 
Austrians themselves ; but this story can hardly be accepted 
at its face value. The Russians have hardly any excuse for 
unilateral action in Austria—joint occupation and joint 
sponsibility for the country’s political outlook have been 
accepted by the Big Three. The State Department has there- 
fore bluntly refused to recognise Dr Renner’s Administra 
tion, while the British Government has voiced its objections 
in a more discreet way. It would be disastrous if Austr 
now became a new bone of contention between the Allies. 
It should be possible to reach agreement, especially in view 
of the moderate and all-inclusive character of Dr Renucrs 
Government. . 


* * * 


The Budget Debate 


The debate on the Budget produced very little criticism 
of it, probably, as the Chancellor himselt said, because 


there was so very little in it. Members used the occas‘on _ 
a general debate on the country’s economic and — . 
position rather than the fiscal policy outlined in the Bucg 
speech, : 
Sir John Anderson’s reply was equally unremarkable, = ” 
in two respects. He gave some additional information on t 
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cost of food subsidies, discussed in an article in The 
Economist of April 21st (page 503). Of the total of 
{£225,000,000, £65,000,000 is in respect of imported food, 
{15,500,000 is attributable to the National Milk Scheme, 
and {5,500,000 to the milk-in-schools scheme. The remaining 
{139,000,000 is paid in respect of home-produced food— 
but whether this should be regarded as a subsidy to the 
farmer or an aid to the consumer could not be determined 
in present circumstances when food was being produced on 
marginal land. In an accounting sense, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between the sums paid through the Ministry of 
Agriculture and those paid through the Ministry of Food, 
but the distinction of:channel is not necessarily a distinction 
of purpose. 

More important were the Chancellor’s remarks on the 
future of the income tax. In his Budget speech he claimed 
that pay-as-you-earn was a success. In his reply to the 
Budget debate, he stated the cost—so long as PAYE was in 
force, he doubted if it would be possible to introduce 
changes in the rates and structure of income tax to come 
into force immediately. If this is so, then the cost of the 
present version of PAYE must be judged too high. So long 
is it since there was any change at all in the standard rate 
—and it is eleven years since the change was downwards— 
that the far-reaching effects of a change tend to be forgotten. 
If a Chancellor wishes to stimulate consumption, he has 
no easier and more effective weapon to hand than a reduction 
in the standard rate, but in future, it appears, its effects will 
be delayed for a full year. The psychological effect, both of 
rises and falls, will be similarly lost. Whether income tax is 
regarded, in Mr Gladstone’s words, as a “colossal engine 
of finance,” or, in Mr Benson’s words in last week’s debate, 
as “a fundamental interference with the life of the people,” 
the extent to which the British people are indebted to it for 
their freedom from the constant financial difficulties that 
beset other nations cannot be over-estimated. If PAYE is 
— its elasticity, then PAYE will have to be 
ame: ; 


Dearer Coal 


The Minister of Fuel’s decision to raise the price of 
coal by 3s. 6d. a ton, as from May Ist, appears to have come 
as a surprise to many Members of Parliament, who appealed 
for delay in effecting the increase until the House had had 
an Opportunity to discuss it. But there is surely very little 
ground for surprise. The recent White Paper on the Coal 
Charges Account showed that the industry was in debt to 
the Treasury to the tune of £25,750,000 and that during last 
year, the Exchequer had made advances to the Account 
amounting to Is. §d. per ton. The decision to increase the 
price to the consumer marks the Government’s determin- 
ton to discontinue the policy of indefinite subvention and 
of allowing the Treasury to become a widow’s cruse to the 
coal industry. 

It may be a hard decision for the consumer, who was 
already paying so much for his coal supplies. The White 
Paper showed that national increases in price from the 
beginning of the’ war to the end of 1944 amounted to 
158. 11d. a ton, and, with certain adjustments and variations, 
the average increase should be estimated at 18s. a ton, to 
which must now be added a further 3s. 6d. The increase 
Will inevitably be reflected in higher prices for manu- 
factures, especially in the iron and steel industry, which is 
already labouring under the burden of dear fuel. But it is 
better that the consumer should have the facts brought 
home to him in. this very direct manner, than that they 
should be obscured by the provision of unlimited subsidies 
© a single industry, which can only have a damaging effect 
on the national economy. 


There is only one answer to the problem, and it is so 
obvious that it hardly needs repeating. The,ultimate solu- 
uon is to improve the productivity of the industry by 
achieving the thorough technical reorganisation recom- 
mended by the Reid committee and by securing a full 
week’s work from the industry’s labour force. The funda- 
mental cause for the present state of affairs is declining 
Production, and it can only be remedied by tackling the 
Problem at the production end. Not only have progressive 
Wage increases (wages have increased by 126 per cent over 
1939, compared with 73 per cent for other costs) failed to 
Produce the hoped-for increases in output, but higher 
wages have resulted in lower production, whatever the causes 
ar Whoever is to blame. Reorganisation and reconstruction 

© admittedly part of the long-term policy, but that is no 

n for further ing measures which should have 


for postponing 
been taken at the beginning of the war. 
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Labour and San Francisco 
Sir Walter Citrine has voiced a rather odd grievance 


‘against the British Government, the Deputy Prime 


Minister- and other Ministers. In a statement issued at the 
World Labour Conference at Oakland he said: 

The Government is deliberately excluding the organised 
workers. We cannot accept this position. We regret very 
much that Mr Attlee and other Labour Ministers who are 
members of the British delegation assent to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude. We do not believe this attitude represents 
the desires of the millions of organised workers, and we feel 
this necessitates raising this matter at the forthcoming 
Labour Party Conference. 


Does Sir Walter suggest in all earnestness that the 
Labour ministers do not represent “millions of organised 
workers”? His grievance, based on the non-admission of 
the TUC to the San Francisco Conference, is very un- 
convincing. The Conference has been called by Govern- 
ments and not by social institutions. 

What Sir Walter unknowingly demands is a root-and- 
branch revision of the Yalta scheme. It may well be that 
he looks with some envy at M. Kuznetzov, his Russian 
opposite number, who has been included in the Soviet 
delegation to San Francisco. But then the Soviet Trade 
Unions, as a whole, have been “included” in Russia’s 
governmental machinery. Would Sir Walter like the TUC, 
too, to enjoy a similar privilege? Or he is perhaps only 
looking for a topic with which to enliven the pre-election 
conference of the Labour Party? 


* * x 
Revolt in Argentina 


All the Latin American republics supported the United 
States’ request that Argentina should be admitted to San 
Francisco. Three of them, Brazil, Mexico and Chile, are 
represented on the Executive Committee of UNCIO, and 
the original request for an Argentine place at San Fran- 
cisco came from St. Padilla of Mexico, who claimed to speak 
for all the other republics. Peace within the hemisphere 
and the hope of a séat on the Security Council for a repre- 
sentative of “the inter-American region” may both be 





Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


N winter the supply of fresh milk falls, but in summer 
| is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk 
solids (fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which 
comprises roughly 87 per cent. of the milk bulk is 
eliminated. 

Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 
almost indefinitely without special storage or canning. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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held, in the Latin American view, to have gained strength 
from Argentina’s presence at San Francisco. 

How much this Latin American view has misjudged the 
wider issues was seen in Mr Molotov’s trenchant argu- 
ments for Argentina’s exclusion, at least for the time being, 
from San Franciscu. These arguments are not likely to 
pass unheeded by Argentina’s neighbours. It is Argen- 
tina’s internal regime, not its failure to declare_war, that 
has caused them most anxiety. At Mexico City, their fears 
of Argentine aggression within the hemisphere were some- 
what allayed by Angentina’s signature of a non-aggression 
pact. But for the democratic opposition in Argentina, as 
elsewhere, a change of heart could only come with a 
change of Government. President Farrell’s nationalist 
regime, at the price of a long withhe!d declaration of war 
against Germany and Japan, had secured a place in 
regional counsels and recognition by many of the United 
Nations. Last week, on the eve of its entry to San Fran- 
cisco, it was forced to meet what may have been a very 
real attempt to overthrow it in favour of a representative 
and democratic regime. In a wave of arrests the former less 
nationalistic Presidents, General Rawson and Ramirez, were 
detained presumably because of their Army influence, which 
has not entirely shifted to the present rulers. More im- 
portant, arrests of “extremists” (Communists and other 
Left-wing leaders) and “reactionaries” (Conservatives, 
including those who have forsaken or disappointed the 
Farrell-Peron Cabinet) indicate that the broad political 
front, in which these elements have been knit under the 
control of exiles in Montevideo, had decided to act. 

The activities of this “underground movement” are 
described in detail on page 587. It is doubtful whether they 
will be given much chance to influence the political de- 
velopment of Argentina in the immediate future. Vice- 
President Peron has said that the country is in a state of 
“ pre-electoral reorganisation,” and has, more recently, dis- 
claimed any intention of being a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. But last week’s political arrests point away from the 
freedom of speech and press that has prefaced the electoral 
campaign in Brazil. 

o 


Elections in Brazil 


In Brazil the stage is set for presidential elections to 
take place before the end of the month. Relaxation of the 
press censorship has shown wide support for General 
Gomes, who opposes the principles of President Vargas’s 
authoritarian Estado Novo and is the principal opposition 
candidate. He is being opposed by General Gaspar Dutra, 
Minister of War in the present regime and a Vargas 
nominee. General Gomes was until a few months ago the 
head of the Brazilian Air Force, and General Gaspar 
Dutra’s nomination is said to be an attempt to split his 
support from this influential quarter. The Communists, 
however, represent another important faction whose alle- 
giance is by no means clearly defined. Although in his 
Estado Novo President Vargas suppressed them, his recent 
amnesty for political prisoners followed a Leftist manifesto 
pledging support to his regime in return for concessions 
which were to include the release of the jailed Communist 
leader, Luiz Carlos Prestes. 

Although General Gomes promises a return to demo- 
cratic government and is reported to be without political 
ambitions, he is a Conservative. This fact, together with 
Vargas’s war record, his establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia, and his release of political prisoners, may 
split Left-wing support between the two leading candidates 
who are simply fighting on pro-Vargas and anti-Vargas 
platforms. In the event, the influence of President Vargas 
himself, who is not a candidate at this stage, but who still 
controls the machinery of government, will certainly play 
a decisive part in shaping the result of the polls. 


* + oe 


The BBC and the Orchestras 


The long-standing dispute between the BBC and the 
National Association of Symphony Orchestras over the fee 
payable for the relay of outside concerts has not yet been 
settled. It now threatens to deprive the listening public of 
the music of such orchestras as the Hallé, the London 
oe and the Liverpool Philharmonic. 

€ financial side of the dispute is relativel unimportant. 
For each concert relay the BBC is willing oa £120 ad 
claims that this sum affords about £45 profit—an increase 


= 66 per cent over the pre-war figure—to the promoters. 


| Promoters maintain that their profit, part of which goes 
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to the conductor and the soloist, is quite inadequate. It js 
altogether surprising that the BBC, which is known t 
remunerate its so-called “comics” very generously, should 
quibble about an additional £30 for a symphony concert— 
especially since the Corporation’s past record in the 
encouragement of geod music is so praiseworthy. The hint 
of obtuseness in the Corporation’s handling of this dispute 
will be taken as another sign of the deadening influence of 
its monopoly control. 

Sooner or later a problem of this nature was bound to 
arise. The BBC, with a monopoly of broadcasting in Great 
Britain, is a law unto itself so far as fees are concerned. Irs 
rates could be effectively disputed only by combinations or 
associations of performers equally monopolistic. But in the 
world of entertainment such organisations are hardly 
practical, for the BBC is itself a purveyor of entertainment, 
with its own: team of performers. The BBC is thus in 3 
privileged and protected position however the matter js 
regarded. And it is a position that is not at all to the public 
advantage. The only solution, short of the abrogation of the 
Corporation’s charter and the experimental introduction of 
a system of limited competition in broadcasting, is that such 
disputes shall be decided by arbitration. Since the present 
dispute is unlikely to be the last of its kind the setting up of 
a permanent arbitration authority might be justified—as a 
safeguard against the abuse of monopoly powers. 


* * x 


The Port of Cardiff 


During the war the western ports have been active. 
Many of them have acquired a new importance as naval 
stations ; others have been called upon to handle the bulk 
of the nation’s overseas trade. This reorientation of trade 
was dictated primarily by strategic considerations, but the 
development of armament industries in the west would, in 
any case, have provided a powerful argument for it. Now, 
very naturally, the ports are wondering how much of this 
new activity can be made permanent. Will the economic 
advantage be lost when conditions of peace return? Or will 
it be preserved as the mainspring of successful recon- 
struction? 

Before the war Cardiff ranked thirteenth, by the value of 
its trade, in the ports of the United Kingdom. It was pre- 
eminently a coal port, dependent upon world demand for 
the steam coal of Rhondda. It had only a small share of the 
export trade in manufactured goods and its imports of food 
and raw materials were largely- for local consumption. The 
trouble with Cardiff was that its hinterland—its effective 
inland trading area—was severely limited; and _ this 
geographic disadvantage was exaggerated by the inadequacy 
of the port’s communications. In a report, published on 
Monday, the city’s Chamber of Commerce stresses the need 
for a more equitable distribution of general cargo tonnage 
than obtained before the war and suggests that part of the 
traffic of London and Liverpool should be diverted to the 
Bristol Channel ports. To this end it recommends that the 
port facilities should be improved and that railway and 
shipping companies should offer an incentive of specially 
favourable freight and storage rates to importers and ¢3- 
porters. ; 

This would be all very well for Cardiff. But if the divet- 
sion of traffic was not to be artificial and economically 
damaging, it would have to be justified by real economies 
in handling and inland transport costs. In the short period 
geographic and economic disadvantages can be neutralised 
by preferential traffic rates. But they could only be abolished 
‘by an extension and enrichment of the port’s trading orbit; 
and special rates could be justified only if they contributed 
to this development. The report argues that for the Mid- 
lands Cardiff is a more economical port of entry for meal 
supplies than London, and it strongly urges the retention 
of the Ministry of Food’s 10,000 ton cold storage plant 4 
a substantial first move in the establishment of an imported 
meat trade. 


x * * 


Winding Up Civil Defence 


The air-raid warning system has ceased to exist; London 
evacuees are to be given facilities for returning home—t 
begin in a month’s time; and the “ appointed day” for 7 
end of the civil defence general services was Wednesday 
this week. The first revocation of a defence regulation giving 


‘the Government powers over the persons ‘and services 


British citizens has taken place. There is now no legal obli- 
gation on anyone to perform part-time civil defence dutcs, 


and all part-time members of the service, except for those ~ 
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who volunteer to assist in the winding-up, will be released. 
Wholetime members are being given a month’s notice. 
Many of these are volunteers, some from the leisured 
classes and some with their own businesses to return to, 
who will not need assistance in resettlement. But some 
were conscripts under the National Service Act of 1941, 
and the Ministry of Labour will be supplied with parti- 
culars of all members under notice so that they can be 
assisted to find suitable employment. 

The Royal Observer Corps is being stood down simul- 
taneously with the civil defence service. Cuts in the whole- 
time strength of the National Fire Service are also taking 
place, and its part-time members are no longer liable for 
compulsory service. 

No decision has been taken on whether there will be a 
peacetime civil defence service, But those released will be 
asked whether they would volunteer for such a service if it 
were established. It is difficult to say whether any useful 
purpose would be served by retaining the cadres of civil 
defence. If some form of compulsory national service is 
imposed on all citizens after the war, there are certain 
branches of civil defence which might fit in with such a 
policy—for instance, the fire and ambulance services. But 
as a precaution against the next. war’s air-raids, a skeleton 
civil defence service does not at this stage seem worth 
while. Rockets rendered precautionary measures ineffective, 
and if a refinement of this form of air attack is to be the 
civilians’ fate in the next war, the civil defence service will 
have to be considerably adapted. It might be more effective 
to retain, instead of the local authority staffs, the regional 
machinery which had to be evolved in the course of the 
war for dealing with the longer-term problems of air-raids. 


* * * 


Vital Statistics for 1944 


Last year’s vital statistics continued the favourable 
trend of most of the war years. The infant mortality rate was 
46 per 1,000 live births, a new low record,scompared with 
49 per 1,000 in 1943, the previous lowest rate. The stillbirth 
rate, at 28 per 1,000 total births, compared with 30 in 1943 
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and established another low record. The death rate was 
11.9 per 1,000 of the population ; this was 0.2 below the 
rate in 1943 but 0.3 higher than that in 1942. There were 
302,046 marriages, which was 6,632 more than in 1943 
when the total was the lowest recorded since 1926. 

The most important figure, for considering the future 
population, is the net reproduction rate. What the Registrar- 
General calls the effective reproduction rate is provisionally 
estimated at 0.990—1 per cent below the full replacement 
level. This is not what demographers call the net reproduc- 
tion rate, but is the Registrar-General’s own fancy variant 
of it, which leads him to take a favourable view of the future 
infant mortality rate and to ignore possible unfavourable 
factors such as wars or 1918 influenza epidemics. In any 
case, as he himself points out, it is too eafly to rejoice. 
The birthrate last year may well have been influenced by 
the Second Front, which grew more and more imminent 
from the spring of 1943 onwards. Similarly, it is likely to 
show another bump upwards next year and perhaps in - 
1947 as a result of demobilisation. But it is the years after 
that that will count. 


Shorter Notes 


A note in the current issue of the Economic Fournal 
records the fact that Lord Keynes, after 34 years, has 
resigned the editorship and secretaryship of the Royal 
Economic Society. Mr Austin Robinson, who has in recent 
years been joint editor, is to be the new secretary, while 
Mr R. F. Harrod becomes the second joint editor. It is 
the intention of the Council of the Society to nominate 
Lord Keynes as president, and certainly no man was ever 
more clearly singled out to preside over his profession. 


* 


Information about the rocket attacks on Southern 
England was released last week-end. The total number of 
rockets that reached this country was 1,050, and total 
casualties were 2,754 killed and 6,523 seriously injured. 


AMERICAN SURVEY | 





Producers’ Country and _ the Tariff 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


T= architects of a brave new post-war world, including 
those in Washington, might be well advised to take 
more seriously than they seem so far to have done, the 
dissidence that is mounting among farmers and other pro- 
ducers of raw materials, and particularly in the interior 
two-thirds of the United States. The people there desire 
lasting peace as genuinely as do any. They, and most of 
their representatives in the Senate, favour international co- 
operation on the political side, to a degree that would have 
been unthinkable only a few years ago. ‘ 

But they are not, as yet, persuaded of the need to ac- 
company such political co-operation with economic co- 
operation that would promote trading between nations, and 
more specifically would permit large-scale imports into the 
United States to accompany exports—unless it can be 
demonstrated that such a policy will be at someone else’s 
expense, or at least not at theirs. 

There has been no such clear-cut line of argument and 
education on this economic front as there has been in behalf 
of political co-operation. Instead, the reverse is true. Political 
isolationism, accepting at least temporary defeat, has gone 
nto disguise as economic nationalism. And it has suc- 
ceeded in persuading many people who genuinely favour 
Political co-operation for the sake of lasting peace that in 
the interests of their very livelihood they must oppose any 
further lowering of trade barriers, but must work instead 
for even higher tariffs, if anything, than those reached in 
the Hawley-Smoot .Tariff Act. Most Senators and repre- 
sentatives from producers’ country will work against any 

Tther lowering of trade barriers. The simple reason is 
that, politically, they dare not go back home and face the 
Wrath of producers of raw materials who may feel that their 

te interest, livelihood and profits have been be- 


trayed in behalf of “foreigners,” with the excuse only of 
what will seem to them, at best, a vague assurance that they 
will in the long run be better off. 

It would take a page just to list the producers’ associa- 
tions, local, state and regional, which in the past year have 
gone on record in favour of international peace and accord 
—some of them in favour of international trade—but always 
with the proviso tucked in somewhere, that such a policy 
shall not cancel present tariff protection for their members. 
Wool growers want an import quota—and ask for it largely 
because they are pretty sure they cannot get the 50 per 
cent tariff increase they really want. Sugar people want pro- 
tection against a thriving Far Eastern sugar-growing in- 
dustry. Non-ferrous miners want import barriers to enable 
them to build the suggested post-war stockpile of strategic 
metals at comfortable profits entirely from low-grade Ameri- 
can ores. Gold and silver mine operators inveigh against 
the agenda of Bretton Woods as meaning a “ managed cur- 
rency ” and the definite and final demotion of gold and silver 
to a commodity status. Cattlemen favour international ac- 
cord, but simultaneously demand a continued tariff system 
to protect “all American producers,” and a continuance of 
the embargo against Argentine raw beef. 

Three years ago the director of one of these big producers’ 
associations said to the writer that the end of this war, like 
that of the last, would be followed by a wave of interna- 
tionalism against which American producers would be 
forced to unite in their mutual self-defence. That is exactly 
what is happening now. National organisations follow the 
same trend. For example, the National Grange, at its recent 
convention, called for international peace—but at the same 
time for a two-price system by which American farmers 
would be paid high prices for enough of their products 
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to supply the home market—plus . anything they could get 
from the world, outside the American tariff barrier, for the 
surplus, dumped on the rest of the world. 

The influential Country Gentleman recently printed an 
article, complete with charts and elaborate data, providing 
an ideological or mystic basis for the preachings of economic 
nationalism. This article has been reprinted by thousands, 
and sown through producers’ country along with similar 
articles, and many, many speeches. Briefly, it argues 
that agricu‘tural incomé is always one-seventh or 
thereabouts of gross national income, the two going 
up and down together. The only way to _ ensure 
permanent, automatic, self-protective prosperity — for 
the United States is simply to keep on raising 
farmers’ prices, and protecting their domestic market 
by whatever means available, whereupon the entire national 
income will automatically go up, in the proportion of seven 
to one—that is to say, an increase of a billion dollars yearly 
in farm income will automatically result in a seven billion 
dollar increase in gross national income. Naturally, this 
calls for the complete protection of the home market for 
the farmer, by means of “ parity tariffs,” whatever they may 
be. The other half of the argument is that the importation 
of a billion dollars’ worth of agricultural products—whether 


they can be produced here or not—will reduce the Ameri- © 


can gross nationa: income by seven billion dollars. 

A variant of this argument to enlist mining operators of 
the West is that the proportion of the income of all raw 
material producers to gross national income is one to five, 
therefore for national prosperity all producers of raw 
materials must likewise be protected against imports by a 
“parjty” tariff. Wherever this word appears, it apparently 
means, to those who utter it, a tariff high enough to serve as 
a virtua! embargo. The March issue of the Engineering 
and Mining fournal suggests of the post-war tariff 
question that producers of raw materials should “form 
a defensive alliance to prevent their being sacrificed to manu- 
facturing interests, whose viewpoints dominate Washington 
thinking.” In the same issue—only two pages away, in fact— 
is a double-page editorial in which the president of the 
McGraw-Hill Corporation, publisher of this and some 25 


other business and trade magazines, calls for acceptance » 


of an era of co-operation in international trade. 

Of course, economists shoot this theory full of holes, but 
their explanations fall on deaf ears. It “sounds good” ; it 
puts “foreigners” in their place, a political adyantage in 
most of the American producers’ country; and it gives 
producers the joyous feeling that in serving themselves they 
are, after all, serving the best interests of the country. And 
owing to the make-up of the American Senate—where two 
senators from Nevada, with a population of 110,000, have 
exactly the same voting strength as two from New York, 
with its population of 13,479,000, or Pennsylvania with 
Its 9,600,000—producers of raw material have a political 
strength far beyond their numbers. If there is a Senator 
from those regions who has contradicted this theory, the 
writer has not heard of him. Whatever its merits or lack of 
them, this theory and its variants—including a considerable 
residue of political isolationism—present the most formid- 
able obstacle to-day to American participation in inter- 
national trade on any large give-and-take postwar basis 
which would require the sacrifice of any degree of tariff 
protection, on the part of any considerable group of Ameri- 
can producers. 

The overt currents of American opinion perhaps justify 
The Economist’s recent ironic comment on the “ acceptance 
of the principles of free trade by the more articulate (Ameri- 
can) public.” The undertow is setting in a far different 
direction, and for the future of international trade and 
concord may have far more meaning. 


The conflict may not wait until the end of the war. Even 
while the San Francisco conference is debating political 
ways w world peace, Congress is debating the renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, which expires in June. The 
Administration, in the interests of post-war trade accord, 
wishes to increase the President’s powers to permit tariff 
reductions upon proclamation by as much as 75 per cent, as 
against the present 50 per cent. Senators and representatives 

rom producers’ country are overwhelmingly against renewal 
of the Act, unless on some such terms as that one-third the 
House and one-third the Senate may, by veto, kill any 
specific reciprocal agreement. This would, for all practical 
Purposes, put veto power in the hands of those represent- 
ing the producers’ interests most directly affected. The 
observer who wishes to chart the true trend of American 
post-war action would do well to watch the outcome of this 


©” }%. Contest in Washington as well as San Francisco. 


es 
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American Notes 


A Guaranteed Annual Wage 


There was much speculation over President Roosevelt’; 
motives when, shortly before his death, he called for , 
study of the practicability of an annual wage plan—that is, 
of guaranteeing annual wages—but to most of labour the 
President’s motives were irrelevant. If, as some thought, 
the President wanted the inquiry to be made now wo divert 
labour from its increasingly vigorous campaign to raise 
hourly rates, it still was most important to labour that the 
inquiry should be made. 

The original impetus came from the National War 
Labour Board, which only last year found “ unworkable” 
the United Steelworkers’ demand that 86 steel companies 
grant a guaranteed annual wage to 400,000 steel workers, 
The members of the Board decided unanimously, however, 
that the whole question of guaranteed wage plans and the 
part they could play in helping to stabilise employment 
and regularise production, should now be studied on 2 
national scale. This they recommended to the President. 

President Roosevelt, because he saw the problem as 
“closely connected with the problems of reconversion and 
the transition from war economy to a peace economy,” 
handed it to the advisory board of the Office of War 
Mobilisation and Reconversion. An annual guaranteed wage 
has been a major post-war goal of the CIO. So far the 
American Federation of Labour has disp!ayed little interest 
in guaranteed annual wages and, in the past, Mr John L. 
Lewis has disapprovingly referred to such plans as 
“ socialistic.” 

No comprehensive study has ever been made of the 50 
or 60 individual plans now in existence and of their effects 
on employment, production and profits. A recent survey of 
wage and hour contracts completed by the Department of 
Labour shows that out of 8,000,000 wage earners only 42,500 
have any form of wage guarantee. And according to the 
WLB, no plans have ever been tried in a durable goods 
industry like steel, where demand fluctuates widely and is 
dependent on the changing needs of other industries. 

The critics say that such planning is impractical for any 
consumer industry and that such adjustments, being none 


_of the government’s business in any case, should not be 


crammed down the throats of labour and management as 
law. Labour is quite willing to have “such adjustments’ 
crammed down its throat and is zealously at work mobilising 
the public support and pressure needed before Congress 
would pass legislation. Meanwhile, Senator Kilgore, of West 
Virginia, probably the CIO’s best friend in the Senate, 3s 
reported to be planning to ask for a Congressional study 
of guaranteed annual wages to supplement the executive 
project. H . A 


Another Axis 


A. barometer of American earnestness about the San 
Francisco Conference is the mail that the State Depart- 
ment is receiving from the public, which has jumped 
from its usual average of 400 letters a day to an average 
of 6,000. In general, the press has given the public fair 
and soberly critical news of the Conference, although it's 
difficult to see why there should be so much surprise ove! 
inevitable differences in method, tactics and points | of 
view between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union 
An interesting point is made by Mr Walter Lippman, 
who sees Soviet suspicions of the United States and Great 
Britain growing out of a concern that the two Wester 
Powers really are interested in setting up an eee 
to police the Soviet Union. This, he points out, woul 
inevitably involve restoring Germany “first as a buffe! 
and then as a spearhead.” A wide section of the pres 
takes a similar view, stressing that too much time, — 
and goodwill cannot be used to overcome Russia’s deeply 
rooted doubts and suspicions. The fact that she aoe 
desperately in need of peace as Britain and the Unit 
States is seen as hopeful. : . 

It is the attitude of the “diehard” section. of the Pres 
however, that has caused many good people in a, 
concern. These are the isolationists to the end, : 
publishers who cannot be convinced by mechanical bombs 
or Buchenwald that what they insistently call the “ quant 
way of life” has any context in the world ane . 
America’s physical boundaries. The most fo agen 
comment is concentrated in the group of papers 
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President Roosevelt once called an “ Axis,” in which one 
of the leading figures is the widely read Mr John 
O’Donnell, who writes something of a gossip column on 
political themes for the New York Daily News. “ Be- 
fuddled experts who are master-minding the confusion 
circus known as UNCIO,” Mr O’Donnell says, “are try- 
ing to figure out a way of winding i up as swiftly as 
possible before the bi® boys start saying in public some 
of the dirty cracks they are circulating in private, before 
they start World War Three right here.” In another 
columa he predicts that the “United States, backed by 
Britain, is in for a showdown fight—diplomatically as yet— 
with Russia.” He says Britain, faced with a Communist 
Europe, is asking Americans in San Francisco, “as big- 
shot bank-rollers of Pal Joey, to cool off the Russian heat.” 

These are not isolated examples ; they are examples of 
many thousands of words that are being written, and it 
is a tribute to the good sense of the American people that, 
although they read the words, tr=y continue seriously to 
seek an alernative to violence as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes. : 


7 * * 


Universal Military Training 


The very delicate question of post-war universal 
compu!sory military training is by no means dead or even 
sleeping. It has merely been allowed to rest while the 
various wartime manpower bills were thrashed out. Very 
shortly now, the House and Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittees are expected to air this controversy again, probably 
using as a springboard the May-Gurney Bill, which pro- 
vides that every male in the age range of 18 to 21 should 
serve in the armed forces for one year. The hard issue has 
often been obscured in the past by a public opinion which 
took refuge in the objection that the discussions were 
“premature.” But the future is now rapidly approaching. 


Before the war there was some support for conscription 
from the super-nationalist section of opinion, from those 
with imperialistic dreams and, more simply, from those 
who loved a parade. The great majority, however, was 
opposed. Now the issue cannot be so easi'y decided. The 
huge task of re-employing millions of demobilised men 
can very easily affect the answer. And certainly it is com- 
plicated by how a military training plan would be inter- 
preted by friendly nations. Would they see in it a sign 
that America is prepared to back up peace agreements 


with force, or a sign that. she is not placing much faith in 
such agreements? 


Quite naturally, the most clear-cut stand is taken by 
army and navy officials, who, in general, are supported 
by the civilian members of the Administration. 
Mr Forrestal, the Secretary of the Navy, has sad, “It no 
more means that we are looking for war than getting vacci- 
nated means a man is looking for smallpox.” Early this year 
President Roosevelt, in a message to Congress, said “ We 
must have universal military training after this war” as 


_ essential factor in the maintenance of peace in the 
uture. 


Church groups, both Catholic and Protestant, have either 
opposed such legislation or would postpone it. Educators 
are divided and apparently determined to remain so. All 
polls of public opinion indicate that the American people 
favour universal military conscription. The trend is well 
revealed by a Gallup poll taken last November, which 
showed that 67 per cent of men approve and 60 per cent 
of women approve (in 1939 only 37 per cent of men and 
women approved). War Department surveys of service- 
men show that between 65 and 70 per cent favour universal 
training. This is natural in wartime, but perhaps it will 
be far less natural in time of peace. 

_ One of the best and most thoughtful cases for conscrip- 
ton was recently put by Mr Charles Guy Bolte, chairman 
of the new American Veterans Committze, who is im- 
Patient with all the elevated social, moral, character- 
building, health and educational arguments that becloud 
the real issue which must be squarely faced. In a world 
Where one of the most important elements in the shaping 
of foreign policy is the fact of rocket or stratospheric 
bombs and troop-carrying aircraft, will or will nor 
universal military training contribute to the future security 
of the United States? Although it is difficult to determine 
any alignment of forces at present, if the issue can be so 
seatly cut and squarely faced the answer will probably be 
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Away From Normalcy 


President Truman made two significant appointrients 
last week. The recipient of both was Mr Henry Wallace, 
the Secretary of Commerce. The President trans- 
ferred to Mr Wallace and the Department of Com- 
merce the constantly growing surplus property disposal 
activities of the Treasury Department. Mr Wallace’s views 
on surplus property disposal are no secret and at least some 
of his ideas on how such disposal could aid small bus‘ness 
were developed in his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee during hearings on his nomination for the office he 
now holds. The other job was an authorisation by the Presi- 
dent to conduct an investigation into alleged monopolistic 
practices under existing patent laws. Mr Wallace has been 
extremely vocal in his view that patent laws have been used 
to strengthen cartels, restrict competition, suppress new 
inventions and weaken the country’s security. Mr Truman 
made similar charges during his campaign and now appar- 
ently is giving Mr Wallace a chance to prove their case. 

These are interesting appointments in that they are almost 
the first positive steps Mr Truman has taken completely 
on his own, with no course clearly marked. out by President 
Roosevelt. For the first time the new President has made 
himself vulnerable to criticism, for in no sense can these 
appointments be interpreted as trends in the direction of 
the “normalcy” for which the opposition yearns. 

The Department of Commerce, in taking over the 
Treasury’s disposal functions, will be one of seven agencies 
through which the vast accumulation of government-owned 
surpluses will funnel. It will be the agent for all categories 
of consumer goods, in prodigious quantities: automobiles, 
textiles, wearing apparel, machinery, furniture, hardware, 
medicine, paper and office supplies, photographic equipment, 
livestock, electrical supplies, etc. About $15 billion worth of 
stocks that civilians can use are involved; and probably 
$6 billion are ready now for the domestic market. 

The job of investigating the uses to which patent laws are 
being put is not unconnected with the surplus property 
assignment. After the last war, German patents were in- 
cluded in the mass of surplus materials that were turned 
over to private interests and were the basis of a whole new 
chemical industry. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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The Russian Budget 


AST week the Soviet Commissar of Finance, M. Zverev, 
: made his Budget speech to the Supreme Soviet. This 
was his second wartime report on the Budget—none was 
made in 1942 or 1943. The financial figures for 1944 and 
1945 are by no means complete, but they do seem to offer 
a guide to some of the economic processes in Russia in the 
last year of the European war. The gaps in the picture are 
due to several factors. Not all the figures of revenue and 
expenditure are available. It is, further, impossible to relate 
the figures in roubles to the real values which they represent, 
because no price indices have been published in Russia for 
at least twelve years. It is, in particular, impossible to say 
to what extent \prices (especially im industry) have changed 
in the course of the war. It is certain that increases in 
revenue and expenditure do not represent corresponding 
increases in the volume of real goods at the disposal of the 
Government. And—tast but not least—it is never quite 
certain how far the Russian financial accounts are real, how 
far their publication is a mere legal formality, or how far it 
is calculated to serve special political purposes. It is in the 
light of all these, perhaps somewhat over-sceptical, reserva- 
tions that the table below ought to be analysed. The table 
compares the chief: items ie this year’s estimates with the 
Budgets of the two preceding years, as well as with the last 
two — which were planned in peace-time (1940 and 
1941): — 


{Im billions of roubles) 








180 +2 | 216 -8 

















| 
Rs 5 vis ato b0459005%0> aa " 4 .? 
pg ee 5-8 24-5 71: 4 : 
Levies on profits........-....- | § § § }ars | 137-7 
Expenditure ...... | 174-3, 216-0 | 210-0 | 263-0 | 305-3 
I bain dienceupaie vas | 96-0} 70-9 | 124-0 | 137-0 | 137-9 
National economy ............ 57-1 73-2 31-1 49 -0 64-6 
Social and cultural development 43-0 47-9 37 +2 51-1! 66:1 
j } 
* The figures for 1941 are taken from the estimates for that year. 


+ Preliminary figures for last year’s actual revenue and expenditure. 
§ Not available. 


The first striking feature is that the estimates for the current 
year provide for a higher Budget than in all previous years. 
_ A casual comparison between the estimates for 1945 and 

those for 1941 shows that up to a pvint this must be a purely 
inflationary increase. This year’s global figures are 43 per 
cent higher than those of 1941. In any other economy in 
which the Budget is merely a fraction of the national income 
a similar or even a much higher increase in the Budget is 
quite normal. ‘The Russian Budget, however, represents the 
bulk of the national income. A very large increase in the 
former presupposes a correspondingly large increase in the 
latter. As it is impossible to assume that Russia’s national 
income—after all the devastation caused by the war—wifl 
be higher this year by 40 or even by 30 per cent than her 
planned income for 1941, the conclusion must be drawn that 
the rise in the budgets over the years of the war reflects an 
indefinable element of price inflation ; and that that inflation 
has developed even in the most rigidly controlled sectors of 
the Soviet economy, where the Government’s price-fixing 
machinery is, in theory, supposed to work perfectly and 
smoothly, meeting no economic resistance. 

This, however, does not mean that the increase in the 
budgetary figures for 1945 over those of 1944 necessarily 
have an inflationary character. There are some indications 
that the inflationary trend. came to something like a stand- 
still last year. If the price-fixing machinery is now able 
definitely to reassert itself, then the increased volume of 
revenue and expenditure will reflect real economic expan- 
sion. The new material basis for that expansion has been 
created by the liberation of all Soviet territories from 
German occupation. 

: most striking political feature of the 1 estima 

is that the expenditure on defence has been sarlaneeed ea 
the high level of the previous year. Commissar Zverev called 
for a “ further intensification of the war effort.” Unlike his 
British counterpart, he gave no hint of an “ interim budget.” 


The decision not to cut defence expenditure may well have 
been made as a political gesture. Though the Budget year 
in Russia starts in January, and the cost of the war in the 
first half of the year is certain to be heavy, there has cer- 
tainly been scope for a substantial reduction in defence ex- 
penditure. The meaning of the political gesture can only be 
guessed at ; it may spell a warning to Japan ; it may reflect 
the Russian Government’s tneasiness about the general 
prospects of stable peace ; and it may also be calculated to 
prevent a sudden slackening of morale at home. 


Finance for Industry 


The other striking feature is the increase in the budgetary 
allocation for “ national economy,” which has risen from 49 
to 64.6 billion roubles, and is thus nominally higher than 
the corresponding allocation for 1940, though lower than 
that for 1941. Grants for national economy indicate the 
rhythm of industrial expansion, including expansion in 
armament industries. Thus, in 1944, 22 out of the 49 billion 
roubles spent on national economy were invested in new 


capital construction. The total investment in new plant was © 


29 billion roubles, which means that three-quarters of the 
cost of the building of new industrial enterprises was 
covered from the state budget, and only one-quarter was 
covered directly from the reserves of industry itself. The 
table below shows in greater detail how the grants for 
national economy are distributed between various branches: 


(In billions of roubles) 


1944 1945 
DORR sa uses ota ccete eis iS 49 -0 64 6 
Re i. ia Bie veh b i aie Shae ioe pe 27 °3 35° 
Sinks iso hein San seh w' 0h cee 7-0 9-2 
Transport and communications....... 7:7 9-8 
NN En rrr ery 1-2 ae 
Municipal services and housing ....... 18 29 


Investment in heavy industry is still being given first 
priority. It is striking that budgetary grants for housing are 
unexpectedly low, though the lack of housing throughout 
the former occupied provinces is reliably reported to be 
appalling. Undoubtedly, the republican budgets of « the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia will also provide some grants for 
housing. But, on the whole, the tendency seems to be to 
make the inhabitants of the liberated provinces build houses 
from their private resources. The Government’s building 
programme provides, on the other hand, for large-scale con- 
struction of public buildings, schools, clubs, etc. The follow- 
ing table gives the detailed items of expenditure on “ social 
and cultural development ”: 


(In billions of roubles) 


944 1945 
ithe. ia is ha dc is aie eax 20 -440 28 -591 
Health and physical culture.......... 10-210 13-194 
I A ng kas bare 3 -800 5 -200 
Lates tamiity mramts......... 20.0000 0 -872 1 -407 
DE ce tn. ae nes 15 -600 17 -700 


On the revenue side, the turnover tax and taxes 00 
industrial profits provide jointly the largest single item. It is, 
however, not yet known what was the actual yield of the 
turnover tax alone in 1944, or what is the estimated yield 
for 1945. The turnover tax—the indirect tax on consumers 
goods—used to provide more than a half and at times eve? 
two-thirds of the total revenue. The decrease in the yield of 
the tax throughout the years of the war reflected shrinking 
consumption. The Commissar of Finance has now fore 
shadowed an increase of revenue from this source, which 
indicates that a substantial expansion in consumers 1 
dustries is planned for the current year. The yield from the 
turnover tax and from levies on industrial profits is expect 
to cover “nearly half of this year’s expenditure.” The yield 


from the turnover tax alone is, however, not likely to exceed 
30-35 per cent of the expenditure. It may be of the order 
of 110 billion roubles. A very steep rise in consumption 1 
thus expected, compared with the volume of consumption 
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in 1943, when the yield of the turnover tax did not exceed 
71 billon roubles. This year’s yield may be on a par with 
or even’higher than that of 1940. But this would not imply 
that consumption, too, has reached the same level, because 
both the prices of consumers’ goods and the rates of the 
tax have gone up in the meantime. 

No attempt has been made to compare the Russian war 
expenditure with Lend-Lease deliveries, and to show the 
proportionate réle which Lend-Lease supplies have played 
in the total defence expenditure. Similarly, on the revenue 
side the yield of reparations from the satellite countries has 
been altogether omitted. Yet reparations as well as requisi- 
tions made on enemy territory are certain to create quite im- 
portant budgetary surpluses. In the absence of any extra- 
ordinary poiitical and military complications, the estimates 
of defence expenditure will, in addition, prove to be very 
much higher than the actual expenditure. From Commissar 
Zverev’s Report it would therefore appear that by over- 
stating expenditure and understating revenue he has greatly 
over-budgeted this year, probably in order to create a large 
reserve for next year’s work of reconstruction. 


The Argentine Emigration 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MONTEVIDEO] 


Last year Montevideo became the assembly point of 
Argentina’s outstanding political exiles, including the 
leaders of both resistance movements—the Asociacién de 
Mayo and the Patria Libre. The former is the civilian wing 
of an essentially military group rather than the nucleus 
of any mass movement. It pinned its hopes on an insur- 
rection among allegedly disaffected sections of the army. 
Exclusive in its outlook, it refused to associate with the 
Communists, although the latter had the best underground 
organisation and were influential in the “ Unified Labour 
Command,” which rallied the sections of labour that were 
in open opposition to the régime. The chief representatives 
of Asociacién de Mayo in Montevideo are a former Socialist 
senator, Alfredo L. Palacios ; two former Socialist deputies, 
Nicolas Repetto and Guillermo Korn; a former governor 
of Santa Fé province, Dr Luciano F. Molinas, who belonged 
to the Progressive Democrat Party; and José Gabriel, a 
journalist. 

The Patria Libre is a more popular resistance movement 
both in outlook and organisation. It has its own under- 
ground press. Its chief representatives in Montevideo, who 
form its “Foreign Council,” are a former governor of 
Buenos Aires province, Rodolfo Moreno, a Conservative ; 
another Conservative in José Aquirre Camara, a former 
president of the Finance Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies; a former Socialist deputy, Julio Gonzalez 
Iramain ; a former Radical deputy, Silvano Santander ; and 
the Communist publisher of the emigré fortnightly Pueblo 
Argentino, Rodolfo Ghioldi. 

When the Latin American Labour Confederation, whose 
chairman is Lombardo Toledano, held its last meeting, in 
Colombia, in December, 1944, the Patria Libre sent a 
special delegate. Afterwards he undertook a continental 
tour, visiting Cuba, Mexico and the United States, during 
which he played the part of unofficial ambassador of the 
underground. On his return he was able to assure the 
Argentine democratic opposition that its efforts were noted 
with sympathy by the democratic forces of the continent. 
Shortly afterwards the Latin American Committee of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations in a memorandum to 
the State Department suggested that “ the Argentine resist- 
ance movement be regarded in the same way as the 
European underground and be rendered all neces- 
sary aid.” 

_ About the middle of February the two resistance groups 
in Uruguay ’chieved some measure of unity. In a joint 
Statement they pledged to work together for a return to 
normal constitutional processes ; to carry out international 
obligations and to co-operate with the United Nations ; 
to fight totalitarianism ; and to expose the real situation in 
Argentina. This programme was endorsed by Nicolas 
Repetto and Guillermo Korn, of the Asociacién de Mayo 
but not by Palacios or Molinas) and by all the supporters 
of Patria Libre. It was hoped that a similar rapprochement 
Would take place within Argentina. Mr Stettinius’s much 
Publicised statement about “the military Fascist gang in 
Control of power in Argentina ” indicated that an agreement 
between the United States and the present Argentine 
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Government was impossible and was considered to be an 
encouragement to the opposition. 


Blow to the Opposition 


Thus the “Argentine resolution” of the Mexico City 
Conference came as a complete shock to the opposition 
forces, and was held to be inconsistent with the former 
attitude of the United States. Moreover, the fear at once 
arose that the Argentine Government would seize the 
Opportunity to obtain recognition by taking a few minimum 
steps without changing any of its essential characteristics. 

In a statement addressed to the Pan-American Council 
for Democracy the Foreign Council of Patria Libre 
described the resolution as “a dangerous concession” to 
the forces of appeasement. In an editorial Rodolfo Ghioldi 
expressed as follows the general opinion of most of the 
exiles : . 

It is not for the first time that US diplomacy has let us 
down. This occurred in Paraguay, where a military-Nazi 
group controis ail key positions. In Bolivia, owing to the 
Warren report [the report of a US committee of investigation — 
which led to recognition of the Bolivian revolutionary régime], 
the pro-Nazi Victor Paz Estenssoro [Minister of. Finance in 
the present government] was retained, although his personal 
background is only too well known by the State Department. 
And now a completely wrong policy will be applied to Colonel 
Perén, who must be appeased just as Hitler was appeased. 


Ghioldi, the Communist, was joined by Aguirre Camara, 
Conservative, who in Voz Argentina, a radio programme 
of the Argentine exiles, voiced his anxiety about the effects 
of a recognition of the Argentine Government: 


The dictatorship does a right-about turn in order to disarm 
and weaken the internal opposition. This is the moment for 
the resistance movement to rise to its climax. It must remain 
firm, because the slightest weakness might have sorry results. 
We prefer genuine illegality to faked legality subject to 
military control. 


Two facts were not in doubt: first, that a recognition of 
the present Argentine Government would tend to con- 
solidate its position and thus be a momentary setback to the 
resistance movement ; secondly, that the sudden switch of 
US diplomacy weakened the confidence of the very currents 
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RECIPE FOR INACTION... 


Fur so long so many have been doing so. much. But 
the time is at hand when duty can be given leave, 
when orders can be ruled out-of-order, when the right 
to do nothing some of the time can be one of the 
Freedoms free men slave for all the time . . 

But there’s so much to be done, say the planners. 
Su much to be done that there’s only one thing to be 
lone about it — light up a Balkan Sobrenie and enjoy 
nol doing anything about anything . . . 

lis flavour puts you on lup of the world without 
making you a dictator, its aroma persuades yeu to 
surrender without preaching defeatism, its counsel when 
all about you is feverish hotheadedness is always cool, 
mature and wise. 
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in Latin America on which it must mainly rely tor tne 
maintenance of the Good Neighbour policy. These currents 
are overwhelmingly opposed to the Argentine régime, and 
consider that US diplomacy “let them down” in exchange 
for the dubious friendship of the Argentine Coloneis. 

In Argentina itself the international problem was com- 
plicated by the Government’s knowledge that, should it 
decide to declare war on Germany, the United Nations 
would not fail to stake out their claims to German funds. 


Eire’s Building Programme 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE building industry in Eire has been gravely handicapped 
by the war. Many essential building materials have to be 
imported and serious shortages were experienced quite 
early in the war. Large arrears of housing and other essential 
building work have accumulated, and it is clear that 
abnormal demands will be made on the industry in the 
immediate post-war period. To prepare for this contingency 
the Department of Industry and Commerce established a 
special branch last year to undertake a survey of the coun- 
try’s probable requirements for a period up to five years 
from the conclusion of the war, and to ensure that the 
social, economic and cultural value of the work proposed 
is taken into account before building resources are utilised. 
The new organisation has assembled all available informa- 
tion about building and constructional projects contemplated 
by Government Departments, local authorities, public 
bodies and private businesses. Larger undertakings were 
asked to estimate their expenditure during five years and 
important public bodies have co-operated by planning to 
spread their expenditure over a period of years. The results 
of these investigations have been published in a White 
Paper entitled The Post-War Building Programme. 

_ The total estimated cost, at current prices, of the build- 
ing projects notified to the Department is £73,166,888 and 
of constructional projects involving the use of building 
materials £26,400,715. The major items among the building 


projects are as follows :—Housing by Government Depart- . 
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ments and local authorities £26,913,300; housing by private 
enterprise £14,292,330; hospitals £9,388,000; factories 
£4,797,780; and churches and convents £4,323,413. The 
major constructional works are: toads £13,722,500; water 
and sewerage £3,361,695; electricity £2,807,000; and avia- 
tion £2,799,850. The sum proposed to be spent on housing 
amounts to no less than 56.3 per cent of all building 
activities. An estimate of the local distribution of the projects 
shows that 56.1 per cent of the total expenditure wil] be 
incurred in Dublin. This emphasises the centralising ten- 
dency that has marked the Irish economic system since the 
Treaty. It is noteworthy that no expenditure seems to be 
contemplated on capital works relating to agriculture. 
Doubtless agricultural exports will be indirectly helped by 
some of the projeqjed works and the tourist industry will 
be encouraged by the improved roads and hotels, but, 
generally speaking, the buildings and constructions in con- 
templation will do little to increase exports."The necessary 
expansion of imports can, however, be paid for out of the 
large sterling balances accumulated during the war, provided 
that supplies are available in exporting countries. 

It is estimated that, when due allowance is made for 
increased building costs, the annual volume of post-war 
work will be at least two-thirds greater than that carried 
out in a normal pre-war year. In the period immediately 
after the war the building industry will be completely 
unable to meet the demands made on it unless a rigid 
scheme of priorities is established. Imports of timber and 
other essengial materials will be scarce. The supply of labour 
will depend upon the raté at which skilled craftsmen who 
have emigrated to Great Britain will return. The great 
demand for labour in Great Britain during the war has 
gravely depleted the supply of skilled labour in Eire, and 
there is every reason to believe that the post-war period 
will also witness considerable building activity. British 
wages and social services may tempt many Irish workers 
not to return to Eire and the training of new labour may be 
necessary. The expansion of the building industry is desir- 
able, not only because of the shortage of houses, but because 
of the amount of well-paid employment that it affords. 


Priorities 


The function of the Government in directing the build- 
ing programme is, to a large extent, negative. The Govern- 
ment can prohibit the erection of buildings but, apart from 
works by public authorities, cannot order them to be 
erected. Moreover, it is exceedingly difficult to decide upon 
what principle the social desirability of competing projects 
should be determined. In an individualist society the 
ultimate arbiter of desirable activity is the satisfaction of 
consumer demand, and, except in the abnormal conditions 
of war, preventing the public from satisfying their legitimate 
wants can hardly be justified. The Department accepts this 
view and states, therefore, that amy mecessary restriction 
should apply proportionately to every class of project. In 
other words, it is the rate and not the direction of the build- 
ing programme that needs to be regulated. Certain prin- 
ciples are laid down to determine the allocation of prioritiss. 
Promoters who are ready to proceed should be facilitated ; 
preference should be given to private enterprise; work 
requiring much labour and little timber should be preferred 
to work requiring much timber and little labour ; work 
should be encouraged in areas where labour is plentiful; 
and some publicly financed schemes should be held 
reserve for periods of depression. 

On the basis of these principles, a provisional plan has 
been prepared. The plan assigns work in the following 
amounts in the post-war years: first year, £7,834,890; second 
year, £10,575,340; third year, £13,016,210; fourth ycal, 
£13,616,640; fifth year, £12,728,475; sixth, seventh and 
eighth years, a total of £15,395,333. The sum of £7,834,89 
to be spent in the first year includes £2,500,000 for housing 
by local authorities, £1,500,000 for housing by private enter- 
prise, £600,000 for factories, £562,000 for schools, and 
£530,000 for hospitals. In later years a good deal of elas- 
ticity must be allowed in determining the priorities of pat- 
ticular projects: The various Government Departments 
directly concerned will have to make these decisions in the 
light of the supplies of labour and materials available. 
Obviously, building which dees not comply with the 
Government’s programme will have to be prevented, and 
it is proposed that no building exceeding a specified cost 
should be undertaken except under licence. To aid in the 
execution of the post-war .building programme, five special 
advisory committees have been set up representative © 
employers and labour in the building and allied industrie®, 
inthe building indusery with parciules reference to th° 
in ilding i with i erence [0 
use of the country’s ae resources in building materials. 
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THE NATIONAL FINANCES 





The purpose of this special section is to provide a conspectus of the statistical material that is 
available on the national finances. It is divided into three parts:— 


1. The National Economy.—A summary of the figures contained in the Budget White Pa “An 
Analysis of the Sources of War Finance and Estimates of the National Income a auneamnee the 
years 1938 to 1944” ; Cmd. 6623; 1s. net) and a commentary upon the results. This section contains 
the majority of the tables from the White Paper (other than the main tables reprinted in full in 
Section 2). But it also contains a number of independent estimates by THE Economist. The official 
tables are printed at the foot of each page and are numbered as they appear in the White Paper (where 
two tables are summarised in one, the numbers of both are given). THE ECONOMIST’S own 


estimates appear in the text and, as a further safeguard, any figure containing an element of private 
estimation is given in brackets. 


2. The National Income.—The four main tables from the White Paper reprinted in full. 


3. The Budget.—A collection of tables relating to the revenue and expenditure of the Exchequer 
and to the National Debt. This replaces the Budget Supplement that has been published for many 
years. All the figures are derived from official sources. 


All figures (other than percentages) are in {£ millions, unless otherwise stated. 





1 The National Economy 


The Budget White Paper is divided into five chapters. Of these the fifth consists of the main tables, 
reprinted in full on pages 595-6, and the fourth is a comparison of this year’s estimates with those of 
last year’s Budget White Paper, which is mainly of technical interest. The discussion below summarises 
and comments upon the first three chapters. Between the second and third, however, there is inter- 


posed a discussion on “ The Cost of the War,” based largely on estimates by THE ECONOMIST. 


I—INTRODUCTION 


THE introduction is mainly concerned with defining the 
terms used in national income studies, illustrating them 
from the figures of the single year 1938. The discussion 
starts with the familiar concept of incomes received by 
individuals and their disposal in the three main categories 
of consumption, taxes and saving. These figures are shown 
in Table 1, and Table 2 adds figures for other income 
which, while it is private, does not accrue to individuals ; 
this consists mainly of the undivided profits of companies. 
The total of these two tables is Private Income. Table 3 
sets out both the Private Income and the Outlay resulting 
from it in a different way. The income is differentiated 
according as it arises from economic activity—that is, as 
payment for some contribution to the economic process— 
or from transfers from public authorities which are made 
without regard to any economic activity. Pensions and 
social security payments generally are clearly “ transfer 
payments,”, while interest on the national debt is 
customarily so included. The third category of personal 
income is remittances from abroad. In this table also, the 
outlay of personal incomes on consumption is sub-divided 
according to the economic nature of the different pay- 
ments. Out of every £1 of private income in 1938 2s. 2d. 
went in direct taxes and 1s. 5d. was saved, leaving 16s. 5d. 
to be spent on consumption. Of this 16s. 5d., a further 
2s. 24d. went in indirect taxes (making a total of 4s. 43d. 
for taxes), ros. 6d. went to pay wages, salaries, rent, 
interest and profit to British persons and companies, 
Is. o$d. was set aside to meet the costs of replacing the 
capital equipment used in producing the consumption 
goods, and 2s. 8d. went in payment for imports and in 
remittances overseas. 

e foregoing tables exclude both the income and the 
Outlay of the central government and local authorities, 
which is shown in Table 4. The major items in income 
are naturally the taxation levied on private income ; but 

cre is also income from public trading and from taxes 


levied by one public authority on another. Expenditure is 
divided under heads similar to those in Table 3. 

Items of saving and of depreciation and maintenance 
appear among the expenditure items both of Table 3 and 
Table 4. Together these amount to the gross saving of 
the community, its expenditure on the maintenance, re- 
placement and increase of its capital. These sums also 
were, in the main, expended on goods and services (i.e., 
new capital equipment and labour for maintenance and 
repair), and they too can therefore be divided up according 
as they were spent on salaries, wages, rent, interest and 
profits ; on depreciation (i.e., the maintenance and replace- 
ment of the capital used to make capital goods); on 
indirect taxes ; or on imports. These figures are given 
in Table 5, which also includes an item for the net increase 
or reduction in the total of British claims on other 
countries. This item is the net resultant of a large number 
of transactions between the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the world, usually known as the balance of payments, 
and shown in Table 6. 

The figures of private income given up to this point 
have included transfer payments—that is, payments such 
as pensions which are made to persons for reasons other 
than in payment for economic activity. For some purposes 
—for example, discussions of taxable capacity—it is right 
that these payments should be included. But in the main, 
national income figures are used as measures of economic 
activity, and for these purposes transfer payments are best 
excluded. A nation that went in for gigantic social security 
schemes and greatly increased its national debt would 
thereby increase the total of its private incomes. But, as 
a community, it would not be any richer, and for the 
measurement of real wealth it is therefore necessary to 
have figures from which these items are omitted. 

There are three main national income concepts in 
general use: net national income at factor cost, net national 
income. at market price, and gross national income at 


market price (usually called gross national product). The 
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difference between net and gross consists of depreciation 
and maintenance expenditures. For some purposes, such 
as ascertaining the total resources avaiiab.e for use in war- 
time, it is the whole flow of output of the community that 
has to be measured, irrespective of whether some of it 
ought to be devoted to replac.ng the capital used up in 
producing it. For a number of years the community can 
neglect its capital equipment and consume, either for 
private or for governmental purposes, the whole of its 
output. But for determining longer-term issues, which 
require the maintenance of capital as a first charge on 
output, it is the net income that is relevant. Hitherto, dis- 
cussion in this country has mainly concentrated on the net 
figures, chiefly because no others were available. It is one 
of the advances recorded in this year’s White Paper that 
a figure for depreciation and maintenance allowances is 
now shown for every year, so that a continuous series of 
gross figures can be given. The difference between “ factor 
cost” and “market price” depends upon whether the 
goods and services of which the national income is com- 
posed are valued at their market price, which includes 
indirect taxes, or at the payments made to the various 
factors of production that went into them. Shall each 
packet of 20 cigarettes be counted at 2s. 4d. (market price) 
or at 7d. (the wages, salaries, rent, interest, profits and 
import costs that went into it)? The more correct way, 
of course, is “ factor cost,” since the imposition of indirect 
taxes does not in any real sense increase the productivity 
of the community and should not therefore inflate the 
estimates of national income. But it is not always possible 
to separate out the indirect tax portion of different items 
of expenditure, and it is then necessary to use “ market 
price ” figures. 


Table 10 gives, for each of the last seven years, figures 
for personal income, for total private income, and for the 
three versions of national income. It also shows the relation 
between these various figures. 
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II—CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


In wartime a very large proportion of the total output 
of the community has to be pre-empted by the Govern- 
ment. Table 11 is an attempt to show how much. The total 
expenditure of public authorities on goods and services, 
reduced to a “ factor cost ” basis, is compared with the net 
national income at factor cost, and the proportion of the 
former to the latter is seen to rise from 20 per cent in 
1938 to 61 per cent in 1943, with a slight fall to 59 per cent 
in 1944. The figures in this table are the first time that 
war expenditure has been distinguished from other public 
expenditure. It will be noticed that the distinction is not 
carried down to the final percentages, but if it can be 
assumed that indirect taxes amount to the same proportion 
of war expenditure as of other public expenditure, then the 
proportion of war expenditure to net national income 
would work out at 7} per cent in 1938, 55 per cent in 
1943 and 53} percentin 1944. - 

This is the comparison with net national income. But 
it is not certain that this is the most realistic comparison. 
Net national income is a purely accounting concept. It 
is not the value of the total national output, nor even the 
value of the total national output less those goods and 
services that actually are set aside to maintain and replace 
capital, but the value of the total national output less those 
goods and services that would have to be set aside if the 
national capital were to be fully maintained—which it is 
not in wartime. If the comparison is made with the gross 
national income at factor cost, then the proportion borne 
by total public expenditure is 18 per cent in 1938, 573 per 
cent in 1943, and 56 per cent in 1944. 

There are three ways in which resources have been 
provided in such large volume for the Government’s use. 
The first is through a rise in the total output of the com- 
munity. The total number of men employed in the country 
(including the Armed Forces and whole-time Civil 
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5.—CoMBINED CapPiTAL Account, 1938 
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Defence) rose from 13.2 million in 1938 to 15.1 million 
in 1942, and has since fallen only to 14.9 million. The 
total for women rose from 4.6 million in 1938 to 7.2 
million in 1943 and 7.1 million in 1944 (counting each 
part-timer as a half). At the same time average hours 
worked per week rose from 46} in October, 1938, to 50 
in July, 1943, and have since fallen back only slightly. On 
the vexed question of output per man-hour, the White 
Paper says that “some rise has taken place” but that 
“the main sources of increased output per man-hour are 
to be found in the shift of employment from industries 
with a relatively low to those with a relatively high output 
per head and in the economies that have arisen through the 
greatly increased scale of war industries.” 

The second way in which goods and services have been 
provided for the war is through a contraction in consump- 
tion. Figures bearing on this are given in Table 14. The 
physical volume of consumption, as can be seen from the 
last line, was reduced by 22 per cent in 1943, with a slight 
relaxation in 1944. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained in his Budget speech that this increase in con- 
sumption was almost wholly explained by the incidence of 
clothes rationing periods, 

The third method of mobilising resources has been by 
drafts on capital at home and overseas—the expression 
including, in the latter case, not only the realisation of 
assets but the incurring of debts. The figures are given in 
Table 15, but it should be realised that these figures in- 
clude no allowance for loss or damage due to enemy 
action on the one hand or for any capital assets, on the 
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other, of permanent value arising from Government 
expenditure for war purposes. 

This is a description of the economic processes involved 
in mobilisation for war. But, cloaking and facilitating the 
economic processes, there are also the financial processes. 
The Government does not take goods or services without 
paying for them, and it must raise the money to do so- The 
figures of Government expenditure hitherto quoted are 
not those for which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
to make provision. On the one hand, they have been 
limited to Government expenditure on goods and services 
—that is, they have excluded expenditure on social services 
and the national debt. On the other hand, they have 
included expenditure by public authorities other than the 
central government. The double adjustment is made in 
Tables 16 and 17. 

The means of collecting revenue are familiar. But the 
borrowing process can be analysed in two ways. Table 19 
shows the econemic origin of the funds available to be 
borrowed—that is, whether they derive from saving or 
from the encashment of capital assets at home or overseas. 
Table 20 shows the form of securities: by which the 
borrowing has been done. 

The fact that these two tables add up to the amount 
of the Government’s borrowing does not prove that there 
is no inflation. As the White Paper says 


There can be no heading in any of them called 
“inflationary ” sources because accounting knows 
nothing of such matters. A very high figure of personal 
saving may arise because tonsumers have foregone a 





10.—MaiIn INCOME AND PrRopwucT ToTALSs. 
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before tax 
3. Private income before tax 
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5,682 | 6,107 | 7,224 | 8,449 9,237 | 9,840 | 10,069 


11—EXPENDITURE ON GOODS AND SERVICES BY PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES 
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14.—ConsumeErs’ EXPENDITURE ADJUSTED FOR INDIRECT TAXES 
, ‘ AND SUBSIDIES 


a ee 
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| } ie 





m i : 
Consumers’ ¢x diture ad- 


justed for indirect taxes and 


subsidies :-—| 


(2) At current prices (¢ million) | 3,607 | 3,672 | 3,762 | 3,813 | 3,953 | 3,972 | 4,183 
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15.—-NEt CHANGES IN Capital WEALTH 
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16, 17.—RELATION BETWEEN EXPENDITURE. OF ALL PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES ON GOODS AND SERVICES AND Ta@TAL CENTRAL 
4 GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
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i t 
1. Expenditure of all public authorities on i = | 
goods and services at market prices... 4,204 | 4,577 | 5,151! 5,179 
2. less Expenditure by extra*+budget funds p 


and local authorities, on goods and 


| 3,081 
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3. plus Expenditure other than on goods and 
services by the central government..... 738 | 914} 1,011 2,080 | 1,175 
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Of which :— 
I Soe Ls a's aebing ae 6 dead atom 1,254 | 1,831 } 2,343 | 2,881 | 3,154 
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19.—TuHE SouRcES oF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT NET BORROWING 
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20.—THE CHANNELS OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT NET BORROWING 
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great deal of consumption, because by increased effort 
they have raised their total income or because a general 
increase in prices has resulted in a rise in saving and 
everything else expressed in terms of money. . . .A 
better test, perhaps, is the extent to which the pressure 
on resources has driven up prices, rates of remunera- 
tion and incomes and in this way provided the source 
ofthe higher money saving. 
Judged by this test, the position is not unsatisfactory. 
There has been a considerable fall in the value of money 
during the war years, but the greater part of it occurred 
in the earlier years and was probably due in the main to 
the fall in the exchange value of the pound sterling. The 
continued fall in the value of money, or rise in prices, 
in the later years has been small in relation to the enormous 
pressures at work. Unquestionably, there has been some 
inflation, but it has been commendably small in extent. 


Iii—THE COST OF THE WAR 


One serious defect of figures stated in money terms 
is that it is. difficult to distinguish how much of the 
change in them.is due to change in the real physical 
magnitude and. how much is merely a reflection of shifts 
in the value of money. Thus the Gross National Product 
was {5,682 million in 1938 and £10,069 million in 1944, 
a growth of 78 per. cent. How much of this growth is a 
real increase in the gross output of goods and services 
and how much mere price inflation? Before an accurate 
picture of the effect of the war on the national economy 
can be obtained, it is necassary to eliminate the effects 
of price changes. 

The White Paper does this for consumption expendi- 
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tures (see Tables 14 and 22). But no figures of price 
changes are given that can be applied either to Goverp- 
ment expenditure or to the capital items. The reason for 


this is presumably the great statistical difficulty of doing 


so. War expenditure goes very largely on things that did 
not exist a few years ago ; how can a correction for Price 
‘changes be made in such circumstances? The capital 
items are partly composed of purely financial entries ; 
there is no “ physical volume” to measure. These diff- 
culties are quite enough to deter any statistician whose 
figures would carry an official stamp. But the advantages 
of having a series of figures from which the effect of price 
changes has been eliminated is so great that, as in previous 
years, The Economist has made its own estimates. No 
exactness is claimed for these, but they are believed to 
be of the right order of magnitude. 


These estimates are based on the figures of the Gross 
National Product, or gross national income at market 
price, The consumption figures can be deflated by an index 
of market prices, calculated from Table 14. For the capital 
items, it seems best to use an index number of the factor 
cost of consumption goods, which can also be calculated 
from figures given in the official tables; it is unlikely 
that capital goods have been greatly affected by the war- 
time increases in indirect taxes or in subsidies, and for 
the purely financial items the only possible analogy is 
with capital goods. It seems probable that the price level 
of goods and services bought by the Government has 
risen less than the factor cost of consumption goods, since 
it is in the munition industries that the greatest gains in 
productivity have been recorded. Accordingly, an arbitrary 
series of index numbers has been used for the Govern- 





21.—PERSONAL. EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMERS’ GOODS AND 
SERVICES AT CURRENT MARKET PRICES 
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ARREARS: 165) | 220] 244! 246/ 225) 232 
(ii) Meat, ‘bacon, etc. | 275 | | 256| 241] 35 | 273; 305 
(iii) Fish, fresh and | | | 
canned *....... i i 39 46) 36 35/41 
(iv) Oils and fats .... | 98 65 59 | 57 | 57 | 59 
(v) Sugar, preserves 
and confect’ery | 108 | | 128} 112! 110} 105) 101 
(vi) Dairy products .. | 189 {| 183; 194): 213; 203} 202 
(vii) Fruit, fresh, can- j 
ned and dried . | 79 7 i ski sl 
(viii) Potatoes and vege- | i | | 
tables ...... . | 84] 85; 119) 125) 126, 134 
(ix) Beverages not in- | 
cluded below .. | 52 51 50 46 | 48 
(x) Other manuf'tured i 
OE: 2 cic ts 57 51 44 37; 42 
(b) Other personal expen- | | 
GED 6 a deweed aba 17 90 109 121; 119 135 
2. Alcoholic beverages :— 
(a) Beer, etc..........;. i; 180 253; 319} 374 | 428| 457 
eS SES ee 88 100; 216; 121; 138; 130 
3. Tobacco :— i 
(a) Cigarettes.......:... | 144 215} 264] 343/ 412| 427 
Cb) CURE... co cdeciescds 52 47 55 72 79 | 79 
4. Rents, rates and. water | 
BROS Kan oh e050 ; 491 | 508! 508 
5. Fuel and light :— | 
Se RE ery, | 495} - 116; 118 
(b) Electricity .......... } 334 40| 43 
¢ a oa tates ah Sind j 39 55 | 59 
(4) Other ....0d.'2..00- 15 2 | 24 
6. Durable household 5:— 
(a) Furniture and furnish- 
SR ns odusstecn ves 152 83 68 
(b) Hardware. .... gecces 82 56 56 
7. Clothing :— 
(a) Footwear ..... seeees 73 87 90 
(b) All other clothing :— 
(i) Men's and boys’ 
wear ...... ~os 8 OR? 101) 125 
(ii) Women's, . girls’ 
& infants’ wear 246 241 279 
‘8%. Travel, including the pur- 
chase of privately-owned 
vehicles and theirrunning 
SONOORD | 3 «iv nce de40 3s 284 222; 223 
9. Services not included 
above :—_ 
(a) Entertainments... ... 68 131; 140 
(b) Postal, telephone and 
telegraph services . . 29 40 54 
(c) Acquisition and trans- : 
fer of property and ‘ 
life assurance ..... 66 68 68 
1 6. ee OP eT Pee 404 = 4 
le er goods cosectesbeoeese 25 
1l. Income in kind wf the 
armed forces ........:. 17 146 199 
12. Total of above items .... | 4,160) 4,879 5,166 
13. Adjustment ............. , —7 ; 30 
WE IRR. 5 ok Bip psi onde | 4155 4,264). 4,909 5,216 





22.—PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMERS’ GOODS AND 
SERVICES CORRECTED FOR PRICE CHANGES 


| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 


t 





1941 | 1942 1943 1944 


} 


i | | | | | 

MRD iiupdsvdedss ens 1,205 | 1,216 | 1,030} 941} 994) 939) 998 
2. Alcoholic beverages:—- 

(a) Beer, etc. ........... | 180) 187] 186) 213 | 215| 219; 228 

DEMME Sesecgsccsniss 88; 91{/ 82) 83} 67; 66) 60 
3. Tobacco :— 

(a) Cigarettes........... | 144] 150/ 149) 165) 174] 174) 115 

 % egeenperyey | Sm 32] 30], 32) 32) 29' 2 


4. Rent, rates and water | | 


ee ; 491; §05; 508} 503} 497; 496; 495 
5. Fuel and light .......... 192; 194) 197} 198] 1394; 183 183 
6. Durable household goods:— | 
(a) Furniture and furnish- | 
ES Se ae 152; 144) 105 70 48 36 30 
Je rer ae ' $82 75 59 45 33 29 29 
7. Clothing :— | 
(a) Footwear ........0.. i 73 76 68 58 56 53| 53 
(6) All other clothing :-— | 
(i) Men’s and boy’s | | 
NOE scx ni acs | 127) 127) 103 70 69 57; 69 
(ii) Women’s, _ girls’ | 
and infants’ | | 
EE vnscks ada | 246; 241| 201! 147] 148! 137; 153 
8. Travel, including the pur- | 
chase of privately-owned 
vehicles and their running 
@xpenses.............. 284; 262; 164) 168; 180; 186) 187 
9. Services not included abcve 567} 563) 492; 450) 423] 403, 405 
RO. Other qpeds. 2... .osccecs 280} 282) 261; 225! 196) 198) 205 








23.—PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMERS’ GOODS AND 
SERVICES AT CURRENT PRICES ADJUSTED FOR INDIRECT TAXES 
AND SUBSIDIES 


| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 





A SR cn daha susan wut 1,138 | 1,172 | 1,209 | 1,261 | 1,328 | 1,317 | 1,598 
2. Alcoholic beverages :— F 
(5) OUR, NORE. <n ccvescces 110; 115} 139; 150] 1614 162) 168 
Se EE Sonbousbadecas 48 49 52; 62 62 68 66 
5, A. 5s nan an decnmaans 86 92 9), 109 118 121 118 
4. Rent, rates and water 
le ead wcias ae 335| 345) 348| 344] 342) 344) 347 
5. Fuel and light .......... 186; 190; 212] 224! 228} 227| 241 
6. Durable household goods:— 
(a) Furniture and furnish- c 
a Dae toaieecs Od 145; 139; 133) 103 89 65 55 
b) Hardware........... 78 74 69 57 47 44) 45 
7. Clothing :— j ¢ 
(a) Footwear ........... 70 75 87 79 85 80 | 84 
0) All other clothing ... 353} 361; 386) 307} 335 307 | 373 
8. Travel, including the pur- | 
chase of privately-owned 
vehicles and their running . i 
expenses.............. 245! 228; 160; 176) 194) 204) 207 
9. Services not included 
above : — | 
(a) Entertainments...... 58 54 52 66 81 88; 92 
6) All other ........... 483| 485] 484] 470| 452) 446) 462 
10. Other goods............. 263} 270| 278] 269) 258) 264) 277 


ll. Income in kind of the 
armed forces.......... 16 28 77| 131} 143} 185} 200 
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ment sphere ; it is here that the greatest margin of error 
lies. The index numbers used for deflation are as follows: 








i 


| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 


1944 


. | l : 
Government expendi- | | 
i - |» 100 (200) | (215) | (125) | (130) | (135) } (1374) 
Consumption expendi- 
ture (market price) . . 100 102 119 133 | 142 | 148 151 
Capital itemns(factor cost)} 100 102 118 131 | 137} | 141 145 
NS a 


“With the official estimates corrected in as ar 
following table can be’ constructed : — 


Gross NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
(millions of 1938 pounds) 





1938 | 1939 , 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944+ 
| 
| 








ao | 
;overnment expendi- | 


ture :— 


War purposes 


| | 
| | 
358} (795) | (2,400) | (2,960) | (3,130) | (3,440) | (3,406) 
Cthett® os + ees sees 456 (471) | (418)! (413)| (410)| (398) (390) 
Private expenditure | | 

on consumption$ | 4,153) (4,180) | (3,720) | (3,480) | (3,450) | (3,370) | (3,4£0) 
Expenditure on main- | 
tenance, replace- | 


-_ 


j 
| 


sto 


erie ek |) 
| 
(460) | (300)} (289)} (250)| (198) 





ment and increase 
of capital :— | 
4. At home ......---- 785; (810) | 
5. Abro a ncaden tains —70 | (—246) | (—672) | (—608) | (—483) (—486) (—454) 





c 


—— i—— _) — —— 
Gross Nat. Product 5,682 | (6,010) | (6,516) | (6,545) | (6,796) (6,972) | (6,990) 


Excluding net capital formation of a non-war character, included in item 4. 

Yhis column incorporates certain rearrangements and revisions of the figures 
given on page 554 of The Economist, of April 28, 1945. 

- This line ditfers from the corresponding line of Table 14 because it is given at 

market price; it also differs from the total of Table 22 because it incorporates 

certain adjustments. 


From this table it is possible to show the real cost of 
the war, and the relative real magnitudes of the sources 
from which it has been derived. Government expenditure 
on war purposes in 1944 was (£3,042 million) higher 
than in 1938. This figure can be regarded as the cost 
of the war in 1944. (There was, of course, a large rearma- 
ment element in the 1938 figure, but it is not possible to 
eliminate this.) It is also clear how the £3,042 million 


o 
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was provided. To begin with, the total gross national pro- 
duct increased by (£1.308 million). Private consumption 
expenditure was reduced by (£703 million) and Govern- 
ment non-war expenditure by (£60 million). A reduction 
in the gross provision for domestic capital contributed 
(£587 million) and increased drafts on overseas capital 
(£384 million). A similar sum can be done for each of the 
years from 1939 to 1944, and the following table shows 


the results for the last two years and for the six years 
together : — 


, : 
1943 1944 1939-44 
Millions | | Millions | | Millions 
of 1938 of 1938 | of 1938 
pounds % | pounds % , pounds | % 
Cost of war (inc. in item 1} | (3,082 (100) | (3,04 | 
Derived from :— F | ( ' | a | =— ponent) sie 
Larger output (inc. in | | 
eA a ated ar mece we dre acd (1,290) 42 (1,308) | (43) | J 
Smaller consumption | ant me) Oe | (558) 
SE Mi oe ais ac (783 25) | | 
Smaller Govt. non-war | ' _ ” levees | _ 
expenditure (red. | | 
Ret ICS«k sas c | (58) (2) (60) (2) | (230) | (18) 


Reduced provision for | | } 
domestic capital (red. | | 


| { 
MENS ccnwdcd ews. | (535) | (17%) | (587) | = (19) | (2,403) | (a7) 
Larger drafts on over- | | | | ; 
seas capital (inc. in | | | 
negative figure in 5)! (416) | (133) | = (384) (13) | (2,529) | (18) 


The cost of the war has been equivalent to the whole 
gross output of the nation, at the 1938 standard, for 
23 years, and this cost has been met, in the rough pro- 
portion of 4:23:34 from greater productive effort ; from 
economies in consumption and normal government ex- 
penditure ; and from drafts on capital. 

The American official figures permit a comparison to 
be made in this respect between the economic cost of 
the war in the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The following table gives the percentage distribution 
of the cost of the war in the peak year in each country 
(1943 in the United Kingdom, 1944 in the United States) 











24.—TAXATION ON PRIVATE INCOME 


| | | | l 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 , 1944 
| | ‘ | } 








Se eT ' } j } 
1. Private income.......... | 5,063 | 5,411 | 6,359 | 7,355 | 8,050 | 8,664 | 9,018 








j 


2. Direct taxes, etc., met out | | | 
of private income ..... 545; 597 787 | 1,231 1,522 | 1,912 2,104 
Indirect taxes, rates and | 
war risks insurance pre- | | | | 


ow 


miums less subsidies met | 
out of private income. .. 565 | 613 | 690} 856 | 959 | 1,036 | 1,016 


Excess of tax liabilities | | : 1 | 
over payments ........ 23; #4117} 284! 327 | 343! 147! 102 
} 4 


a 





5. Total of 2, 3and@....... | 1,133 


| 1,327 | 1,761 | 2,414 | 2,824 | 3,095 | 3,222 
6. (5) asa percentage of (1)..| 22) 25| 2%) 33) 35) 36| 36 

















26.—NuMBERS IN DIFFERENT RANGES OF NET INCOME 








Range of income 

















| 

after tax 1938-39 | 

| 
7,000,000 
000 5,300,000 
000 yee 
5,000 117,00 
’ 000 31,750 
4,000-6,000 oo. sa bivieses 12,000 1,170 

6,000 and over.......... 7,000 80 me 

Total of above .......... 7,000,000 13,000,000 








28.—PRIVATE SAVING 
Bene 0. ee a 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1540 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
ne 








_ | 
Gross personal saving........ | 13 | 371! 797| 1,100} 1,374 | 1,625 | 1,597 
less Death duties, etc. ........ —90 |, -87| —85| —94| —100 | —104 a 


DN 565 on danbihn cove 183 - 712 | 1,006 | 1,274 | 1,521 | 1,484 
| 345| 244| 214 

















sss cohingeuahehacauah xs 182| 266) 437 | 
Total gross private saving. .. .. 365| 550 | 1,149/ 1,491 | 1,619| 1,765 | 1,698 
Ss Increase in allowance to 

meet accrued taxation ..... —23 | —117 | —284 —343 | —147 | —102 
Net private saving .......... 342 435 865 | 1,164 1,216 | 1618 | 1,596 





‘sono sasescerspetesehesinntnemesnnseasinatainnsnenene oaths 





25.—DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE INCOME BY RANGES OF IN@GOME 


SHOWING THE EFFECT OF CHANGES IN INCOME ‘TAX AND SURTAX 
United Kingdom, 1938 


| 


























| | | Proportion of 
| summer | AGECERte| hRetate, || tacome before 
; | N . oe ; y ‘ ; 4 Z e 
Range of income 3 ‘akon income tax and | after deduction 
before tax | incomes | ca surtax at __of taxes at 
| 1958 | 1938-39 | 1942-43:| 1938-39 | 1942-43 
i rates* rates rates rates 
ae | 00's | fm | __{m £m os y 
] eee eee 
Private income at | | } 
the disposal ot | ten ! 
individuals which | 
can be allocated to | | | 
different ranges:— | 
Under 250..... Po cos | 2,706 2,701 | 2,641 | 99-8 | 97-6 
250-500 ..... 99 | ' 
500-1,000..../ 500 | 39 | sil | aaa | 8.9 | 69-7 
1,000-2,000..... | los | 270 224 | 160 | 83-0 | 59-3 
2,000-10,000.. | 97 | 360 256 170 | 71:1 47-2 
10,000 and over | 8 | 170 84 35 | 49-4 | 20 6 
Unallocated private aa ro. 
ee i ieee 612+ 506 ca 82-7 
Total private income | | 5,063 | 4000 [a POE 





United Kingdom, 1942 
| 


Proportion of 








| | 
: | 
| Aggregate Aad 
| A income after | Mmoome before 
Aggregate; . 5 | tax retained 
; ' Number | income | oom tax and | after deducti 
Range of income | ~ ; | surtax at 7 ne 
Situs tab of | before | of taxes at 
’ : | incomes tax 2 Sa Se Fo 
Ee Ys Fay . 
| 1938-39 | 1942-43| 1938-39 | 1942-43 
| rates rates rates rates 
£ } 000’s | {m fm fm %, o 


Private income at 
the disposal of 








individuals :— 
Under 250 .... | pa 
250-500 .... 5,500 1,854 1,803 1,584 
500-1,000... | 1,110 740 664 533 
1,000-2,000... 295 413 343 253 
2,000~-10,000. . 102 366 263 176 
10,000 and over | 8 170 | 84 35 





SPS 
| 1,160t 
| 8,050 | 





Unallocited private 
WON 6 os os 


fini 
| 508 
| 6.354 | 





3,347 | 3,339 3 | 
| 


Total private income 








t Including all liabilities for National Defence Contribution and Excess Profits Tax» 
which are deducted together with income tax in arriving at retained income. 
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with the peacetime year five years earlier, thus giving an 
identical period of mobilisation in the two countries : — 


United United 
Kingdom States 
% % 
ee ee eee rte ee 100 100 
Derived from :— 
Larger output .........---ee-seeees (392) (100) 
Smaller consumption .........-.+.+-- (234) | (—17) 
Smaller Govt. non-war expenditures. . (13 (3) 
Reduced provision for, and drafts on, 
COMMA ... cccceseseveveswasas esc (35) (14) 


The contrast is very striking. The whole real cost of the 
war to the United States has been met out of increased 
production. Economies in other Government expenditure 
and in provision for capital have been necessary only to 
meet the increased consumption—amounting to about 
one-fifth—brought about by the impact of high wartime 
earnings on an economy that is still substantially 
unrationed. 


IV—CHANGES IN THE COMPOSITION OF 
PRIVATE OUTLAY 


The chapter of the White Paper with this heading 
deals with the effect of the war on the incomes and ex- 
penditures of individuals. Private outlay comprises con- 
sumption, taxation and saving, and each of these 
components is treated separately. 


(A) Consumers’ Expenditure 


Table 21 shows, in greater detail than has hitherto 


been available, the composition of personal expenditure, 


Increase or 


Proportion of 
Decrease in 


Market Price 


1944 in 1944 
compared represented by 
with net indirect 
1938 taxation 
% % 

PGs tb ahsennes) sabe Ase s0nrgs —17} —4 
Alcoholic beverages ........... + 7} 60 
PORRORG oo we views ecises esse vie +153 77 
Rent, rates and water......... + 1 32 
Poel and Eight... ..0..2200009.0% — 4 1 
Durable household goods ...... —75 19 
CR ca Saga ve nenbnedrewees —38 74 
EE NY hewiievsceaus vices — 34 7 
PR ONES,. . oss 5s ons ad \ 99 34 
IN Si owepcicevas ree ees 24 
eS ey — 26} 15 


* Net Subsidy. 


at market prices. The adjustment in item 13 is to remove 
from the figures the expenditure of tourists or troops 
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from overseas and to add in consumption expenditure 
abroad out of British personal income. Out of the total 
increase of £1,063 million, £649 million is attributable 
to expenditure on alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 
Table 22 shows the same items, in summarised form, at 
constant prices. Comparison of the last column with the 
first shows the variation in physical volume of the various 
items. Table 23 gives figures for expenditure on cop- 
sumption goods with the effect both of indirect taxes and 
of subsidies removed. A comparison of Table 23 with 
Table 21 shows what proportion of the market price of the 
different categories is represented by indirect taxation less 
subsidies. These two comparisons are shown in the attached 
table. 


(B) Taxation in Relation to Income 


Table 24 shows the proportion of private income that 
is taken in taxation. Of the final percentage of 36 for 1944, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in his Budget 
speech that 3 per cent represents Excess Profits Tax. 

Table 25 brings up-to-date figures given in previous 
years of the distribution of total private income between 
incomes of different sizes. These figures, in so far as they 
relate to personal income (i.e. excluding unallocated private 
income), can be summarised as follows :— 





| 1938 | 1942 


Proportion of — Proportion of 


Range of Income 














before tax ’ . 

Total Total Total Total Total | Total 

No. | Income | Income No. Income | Income 

of before after of before | after 

Incomes| Tax Tax {Incomes} Tax | Tax 
% % oy % o/ | 7 
ee (89) 61 65 (72) _ 48} 56 
Neg Ra (74) 13 14 (214) 27 27 
POE sc avcccsuns (2) 8 4 (44) 104 9 
1,090—2,000........... (0 -8) 6 1-2) 6 4 
2,000—10,000.......... 0-4) 8 6 0-4) 5i$ 3 
10,000 and over ....... (0 -03) 4 2 (0-03) 2 | t 


A further illustration of the same social transformation 
shown by these figures is given in Table 26, which shows 
the number of net incomes of different sizes. (This Table 
is confined to persons assessed to income tax.) In Tables 
25 and 26 each married couple is treated as having only 
one income, 

Table 27 shows how direct taxation falls on the different 
economic categories of income. 

Table 28 (reprinted here in summarised form) shows 
the composition of private savings. 





27.—-DirEct TAXATION Parp IN EacH YEAR IN RESPECT OF THE POSSESSION OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF INCOME OR THE 





OWNERSHIP OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF PROPERTY 





1. Arising out of the possession of income :— 


3. 


©. PUR GE BAG: ios nv dos » dn cichekutibdse ine i nk s4) cksabine ines. | 


<-~nerseietmnsnninesintsenshathdestscipenssenecesenennecpensnenisipatessenssaesuamupmanses seats, cg 


(a) Rent of land and buildings :— 
(i) Income tax 
SE aE wien se Sb0S be UN PRES ES Thaw 6 5UNOAE SSSR pd 0000) bao be wdos bn bke 
(b) Interest and profits :— 
(i) Income tax 
(ii) Surtax 


SHOTS OSSSHOSESOSOESSTLECAESHOSHESOHOHOHSEEEEHSEEESeOEdS ee 


(c) Salaries :-— - 
(i) Income tax 
SE MN 0 nss9 00s gp 4b Fas ERAGE Ss Din v0 Ed dks oh e mk seNbbh ee seek’ asebaede 
I sn a cn uy oes bis 046s Savus Wwe nba Weve ataticde 

(d@) Wages :— 
ae GEE Co. . 5 to's t buat s Ralintive bs ob bisa bdde coos osha dvckdscnni dbeas. 
et ais wt Say J uSd 00 ae bk Sb bie nas 0 bdieic chewed Sek ccn apes ye wage 
(tii) Employers’ contributions 


SOHSSHEHSEHEHESSEHDE SESE SEES eSEHESEE EEE ESEHSESESELESEESEE® 


Arising out of the ownership of property or claims thereto :— 
(a) Land and buildings :-— 
(i) — duties (estate legacy and succession duties), corporation duty and 
RE a yk A Galbs ok we A nes HOES od bo 50 0b 68500 de eecosseds 
(ii) War Damage Act contributions (Part I) 
(b) Interest bearing securities, viz. :— 
vernment and municipal stocks, bonds, mortgages, debentures :— 
Eetate ‘duties and corporation Guty ......2...cccccccnccncceccccccece 
(c) Stocks, shares, etc. (excluding debentures, mortgages, etc.) in all forms of 
productive, commercial, financial, etc., enterprise :— 
Estate duties and corporation duty 
(2) Other forms of property :— 
Estate duties 


Incapable of being alllocated between the above headings :— 
(i) Other direct taxes, etc., paid to the central government .................. 
(ii) Direct taxes paid to extra-budgetary funds not specified above 


* The introduction of Tax Reserve Certificates absorbed payments previously made in advance. 


v Ys 








| 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
| ] | | | 
| i 
| 58 | 65 83 105 120 125 125 
. 5 
| 
} 205 | 222 302 401 399° 537 | 595 
43 48 58 57 53 54 54 
an | 28 68 | 231 348 483 | 519 
| 43 54 79 130 219 267 310 
=. 12 12 11 12 12 
4 4 5 7 7 7 7 
| 4 3 | 5 2 |) (ls 185 235 
i: ra | "53 | 56 “él | 65 "64 “64 
} 
| 
| | | | | 
6) 1 eae eae 12 13 
we | es RS | 40 oo; 4 
| | 
22 | 22 23 | 27 | 29 30 | 35 
; | 
| | 
37. | 37 37 40 | 43 43 47 
9 | 4 q 10 11 11 12 
| 
ba 25 32 28 20 20 19 
| wes v0 ome 43 26 aes. Y 
545 | 597 787 1,231 | 1,522 1,912 | 2,104 
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2 The National Income 


ESTIMATES OF NET NATIONAL INCOME (OR PRODUCT) AND EXPENDITURE, 1938-1944 (£ million) 

















| 1958 | 1939 1 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1945 | 1944 





| 








| 1938 1939 | 1940 | mn ane | 1943 | 1944 





a 


1. Rent of land and buildings. . 380} 388) 388 | 385 : 384; 384) 384 7. Personal expenditure on | Pe | | 
consumers’ goods and ser- 
vices including sums in- | 
volved in the acquisition | 
and transfer of property | { 
and life assurance at 
market prices.......... | 4, 153 | 4,264 
8. Expenditure at home and | 
2,376 abroad by’ public au- | 
thorities on all goods and | 
services other than those | | 
included in net non-war | | 
capital formation ...... 814 | 1,266 | 3,056 | 4,217! 4,597} 5,185 | 5,221 
9. Net non-war capital for- | | 
mation of public au- | 
1,434 | 1,473 OT 125} 94| 25; —13} -—20| —34 
10. Increase in work in progress | \ | 
| 





| 
j ' 
| j 
i 
| 
} 
| 
' 


2. Interest and profits, includ- 
ing farming profits and 


' 
| 4,423 | 4,633 | 4,909 4987 5,216 
professional earnings .... | 1,326 | 1,482) 1,818) 2,119) 2,276 | 2,346 | 


' 
! 
i 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 









batt cicciecstaeoneeie 1,100 | 1,141 | 1,206 | 1,332 | 1, 381 | —— 
= 
| 


1l. Private net capital for- 220 |(283 


mation at home and war | 


| on government account | | 
| 
| 


held under private finance | 150} | 150 75! 50 bs 


losses made good not in- 
2,930 cluded below .......... | | (- 29) —247); (—194)| (—188)|(—202) 
12. Expenditure incurred in | } 
making good war damage | | | 
DD bond nce wes. ' i | 29 49 56 
13. Net lending abroad and | | 
purchase of assets and i 


4, WaGee cccccscesevecavece , 1,735 | 1,835 | 2,115 | 2,419 | 2, 708 | 2,916 








ES financial claims from 
” NE ins eek a baaas —70 | —250 | _— ~195 | —666 | —684| —655 
Wi GIR osc cs conc ccaes 15| 20 70! 140! 175; 190| 220 
| 15. Less Indirect taxes and | 
|} 999) 1,171 MR anal ae C ana soaks —584 | —638 | —734 | —933 |—1,111/—1,252'—1,349 
16. Less Employers’ national | | | | 
| insurance centributions. . —54; —55| —58) -—65| —73 P -Rp—i 


| 17. Less War risks insurance 
6. Net national income (or ’ se pepe SMES 6. sy cc 5s cent a =") ~—124 | —239 | 199] — —152 | —59 
, ry 4,619 ct enna ee ai aa 


| > 
| 4,970 | 5,913 | 6,877 | vee | 8,079 | 8,334 18. Net national expenditure... | 4,619 | 4,970 | | 5, et 6,877 | | 7,554 8 079 | 8,334 


IIl.—ESTIMATES OF PRIVATE INCOME AND OUTLAY, 1938-1944 (£ million) 


re Income) 


5. Pay and allowances (in cash | 
and kind) of members of | 
H.M. Forces and Auxiliary 
Geevbeee 05a ik ce hetao cen 78 ; 124 622 | 
| 


| 
| 


























| | l 
| 1938 1939 1940 | | 1941 E 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 





ED os | | | | 

7 | | 

19. Rent, interest (including | | | 27. Personal expenditure on | | 
| 
| 





National Debt interest consumers’ goods and | 
and interest accrued on services, other than those 
National Savings Certs.) 
and profits received by 
CUNT 56 svn ncbenkes 1,612 | 1,671 


| | 
included in the following | 
item, adjusted for sub- | 

| 

| 

| 





1,769 | 1,784} 1,907 | 2,025 | 2,132 sidies and indirect taxes, 
Be GU iu nds 6 haere 3,541 | 
| 28. Personal expenditure in- | 
volved in the acquisition | | 
4,089 | 4, 350 | 4,403 and transfer of property | 
and life assurance...... 66; 66; 66; 67} 


3,606 3, 696 3,746 | 3,885 | 5,904 | 4,115 


| 
| 
| | 
} | 
| } 
| 
' 





| 


20. Wages and salaries....... 2,835 | 2,976 3, 321 | 3,751 
| 29. Indirect taxes, rates, etc., | | 


| 68| 68| 68 
| less subsidies on con- | | | 
| 


| 








Bapece an 


sumers’ goods and ser- | | | | { 
and kind) of members of 
H.M. Forces and Auxili- 
ary Serviess:.«.cccccees 78 


ianctieintn thse cnet 546| 592) 661} 820| 956| me 1,033 
30. Direct tax payments in- 


| 
| 
21. Pay and allowances (in cash | 
| 








| 


902 | | 1,025 


Coat | eer 
805| 999} 1,171 cluding War Damage Act | % 
income but excluding in- | 


' 
| 
contributions and _pre- 
| miums met out of personal | | 
| | 
22. Pension payments........ 131 133 | 222; 244 come tax payments due | 
| | for repayment after the | | | j 
| | war and death duties, etc. | 378) 407) 524; 693) 
31. Income tax payments due | | | | 
' 
| 


23. Payments in respect of un-: 
for repayment after the | 
| 


employment and the re- 
lief of poverty......... 112 


" 
| 
| 
17, 18 OR onda 6dbnk en eed eens | 170} 205 
32. Death duties and stamps on | 
the transfer of property. . | 104 | 113 


33. Excess of direct tax lia- | 


j 
| 
j 


90}  87| 
Joey ; | 
45 51 bilities on personal in- | | 
| come over payments.... | Il; 31] 37 37} 198) 
| | 34. Net personal saving after | { | | 
| | 
| } 


setting aside the excess of 
18 38 | 27 26 24 direct tax liabilities over 
| payments ............. (172) | (253) | (675) | (969) (2,076) (1,413)! (1,391) 


26. Personal income betore tax 4,804 | 5,042 | 5.744 oa36 7.008 7,684 | 6,043 35. Personal outlay........... | 4,804 | 5,082, 5,144 6,436 | | 7,088 | 7,604 | 8,043 


ee ee aecaceocihsel ila Aochicl Aeeeime oe 


24. Health payments ........ | 35 


108 93 





25. Other transfer payments. . 




















(Other Private Income) 

















w 


36. Other private income before 8. ——— ee — | | | 
WOR id divaie he soaaswes 2 | 80 975 ution and Excess Profits | 
a Tax pavments....... 15 | 231! 348) 483! 519 
i 39. Other direct tax payments 
| including War Damage 
Act contributions and 
j premiums met out of } | 
| other private income ... 62 75} 110; 203) 269) 253; 242 
| 40. Excess of direct tax lia- | i | 
j bilities on other private 
12; 86| 247) 290; 145; 39) 9 
| 


income over payments. . 





4I> Other private net saving | 


| | after setting aside the | | | 


ee Ja 


37. oer private income oe 
sveanebapihatatcis 4 ‘259 369 


| excess of direct tax lia- | | | | | | 
ae FE bilities over payments.. | 170| 180) 190| eh 200 | oe 205 


| 
615 s| a 962 | 900 975 | 42. Other private outlay...... | 259) 369 | 615) 919, 962 980/975 











(Private Income) 


44, Private outiay (sum of items | 
9,018 Be ER ons. bccaewess 5,063 | 5,411 | 6,359 | 7,355 8,050 8,664 | 9,018 

















8,050 | 8,664 


eal 5,411 6,358 | 7,355 
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IlI.—THE INCOME, _DEFICIT AND EESSREETUAS OF 


1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 








Direct taxes, War Damage Act 
contributions, etc. | 


45. Central government 
46. Extra-budgetary funds. . 


47. Local authorities ........ 


Indirect taxes, 


rates, 


insurance premiums, etc. 


49. Central government 
50. Extra-budgetary funds.... | 
51. Local authorities te 


Miscellaneous income from public 


property, trading etc. 


53. Central government 
54. Extra-budgetary funds.... | 
55. Local authorities 


Deficit 


57. Central government....... 1 
58. Extra-budgetary funds.... | 
59. Local authorities 


eceerreegecsses 


Income plus deficit 


61. Central government 
62. Extra-budgetary funds.... | 
63. Local authorities ......... | 


87. 
88. 
89. 


90. Savin: 


war risks | 


540 | 726 1,088 | | 1,384 | 1,787 | 1,984 








490 
a 55 57; 61 143) 138 | 125 | 120 
eR ee ee Ee i elhivesins er 
545, 597) 787 1,231 | 1,522 | 1,912 | | 2,104 
a mene teed Recent Rencuned Dental act 
| | | 
} 373) 416| 506/ 708/ 886 | 1,028 | 1,123 
54; 69! 182] 304) 272) 224! 131 
.| Ql} 222] 228; 225) 225] 224) 226 
638 | 707 | 916 | 1,237 | 1,383 1,476 1,480 
| + | 
| | | } | 
| | | j | 
: 15} 22; 35{ 73) 66 47 
| “ia < wal viol cal cs] 
i coitiginadcediel dba cect sae hacen sa 
| 97) 23) 30; 45, 86; o8| 4 
pans — | —-—— —— Eee —. —— a ee — 
| i | e 
147 | 513 | 2,090 | 29796 | 2,763 | 2,900 | 2,760 
22} —54/—146 | —149/ —153/ —123 | —100 
90; 58) —14 —45, —53/ —52/ —50 
215) 617 | 1,930 2,602 | 2,587 | 2,125 | 2,610 
| 1,027 | 1,484 | 5,344, 4,627 | 5,106 | 5,781, 5,914 
87,| 72! 97) 298) 257) 226) 151 
311 | 288 | 222 1 190; 183; 175! 176 
= 
1,425 | 1 1844 | 3,663 | 5,115 | | 5,546 ‘6.102 | 620 





. Net private saving eae 


setting aside the excess of | 


direct tax liabilities over | 


payments 


. Excess of direct tax lia- 


bilities on private income 
over payments 


thorities 


Sums allowed for rs 


tiom and maintenance. 


342 | 


23 
440 | 


Net saving of public au- | 


Compensation received in | 


respect of claims under | 


the marine and com- 
modities war risks 
surance schemes and the 
War Damage Act 


and other sums set | 





in- | 





ye | 


' j 


oq Pe 


433| 865 | 1,164) 1,276 | 1,618 | 1,596 
117 284| 327/343). 147) 102 
| ~423 |—1,905|—-2,615 —2,577 —2,759\-2,652 
450; 465] 475) 475| 475| 475 
} | 
| 36) 248) 214) 187) In 
a 
i | 
—255 | 401 —269 | —332  —368 


| | 


' 


577 | 
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IV.—COMBINED CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 1938-1944 (£ — 


| 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES, 1938-1944 (£ a 
| 1938 | 1939 9 | 1 ‘| 1941 | 1942 | 1945 | | 194g 
Subsidies, and payments in re- | | 
spect of claims under the 
marine and commodities war 
risks insurance schemes and 
the War Damage Act ' | 
65. Central government....... ; 145 20 70 140} 175| 190! »% 
66. Extra-budgetary funds.. .. con 36 248 | 214; 187) up 
67. Local authorities ......... bs dee des a ee ie 
a “ek 15; 20| 106 383 | 389! 377. 3 
Transfer payments eT a 
69. Central government....... 312 314 340! 408 464) 533. 6 
70. Extra-budgetary funds.... 136} 127 117 101; 105} 109) jy¢ 
71. Local authorities ......... 23 23 19 | 14 ll} 12} p 
| Ce naan amt 464) 476) 523| 580 654 73 
Expenditure on all war and | aT 
current non-war goods and | 
services | 
73. Central government....... 445 848 | 2,588 | 3,702 | 4,084 | 4.691 | 4,75) 
74. Extra-budgetary funds.... 14 14) 13 15 14} 12 13 
75. Local authorities ...... 355} 404) 455! 500] 499] 482) 477 
S SG ae 814 | 1,266 | 3,056 | el 4,597 5,185 5,20 
Net non-war capital formation | c% oe . 
77. Central government....... 24 25 | 18 | ll ll} 10 
78. Extra-budgetary funds.... |... a m ‘ 9 
79. Local authorities ......-.. } 101 69 "4 | 24 | —31| —44 
A I ee eee cain | _125| L 25 | 13 a0 4-4 
Total expenditure, excluding ees 
transfers to other authorities | ° 
but including payments out of | 
transfers from other authorities | 
81. Central government....... 796 | 1,207 | 3,016 | 4,261 | 4,734 | 5,424 | 5,562 
82. Extra-budgetary funds... . 150 141 166; 364) 333) 308) 24 
83. Local authorities ......... 479 496 481; 490 479} 450) 439 
otitis $$$} ——_—}-___|_|__ 
84. SR cceskiinseess | So 1,846 | 3,663 | 5,115 | 5,546 | 6, 182 6,241 
91. Private domestic gross capi- | 
tal formation at home and | | 
war losses made good... | | 258) 150] 2361 231!) 22% 
550 | 6224 | | 
92. Increase in work in progress 
on government account | | | 
held under private finance | } 150; 150; 75; 50 
93. Gross capital formation of | j | 
public authorities ...... 235} 205) 133 | | 86} M71 ¢ 
94. Net lending abroad and pur- | | 
chase of assets and finan- | 
cial claims from overseas | —70 | —250 | —796 —795 —666 | —684 655 
95. Gross capital formation... . | 115| 577 —255 —401 —269 —332 ~368 
} } | 





V.—CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE AND THE CHANNELS THROUGH WHICH IT WAS FINANCED 
1938-1944 (£ million) 


32. 
98. 
99. 
100. 


i01. 
102. 
103. 


104. 
105. 


106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 
114. 


115. 


Central govt. revenue.... 


Unemployment Fund . 
National Health Funds. . 
Local Loans Fund 
Other extra-budgetary re- 
ceipts 





including war | 


risks insurance and cer- | 


tain War Damage Act 
receipts, 
Equalisation 
and reduction in Ex- 
chequer balance....... 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation ....:..... 
Canadian Government in- 
terest-free loan ...+... 
Receipts from capital 
transactions included in 
miscellaneous revenue, 
and appropriations in 
aid arising from capital 
transactions, etc....... 
Less Sinking funds 
Less Other expenditure 
OS REISS Pe pees 


Post Office and Trustee | 


Savings Banks 
National Savings Certifi- 
cates including increase 
in accrued interest .... 
Defence Bonds 
Other public issues (net). . 
Increase in fiduciary issue 
Increase in Treasury Bills 
held outside government 
departments and Bank 
Ways and Means 
Treasury deposit coon 
Tax reserve certificates . 


Public borrowing at home 


tlus deficit 


116. Gev‘ral government revenue 


Exchange | 
Account | 

















| 880, 971 | 1,254 1,831 2,343 | 2,881 | 3,154 
—1; 7] 24] 64) 74) 74| 72 
1 dsl seh SOE on ee Coe. 8 
|} —2}; -1; 5] 9] tol ww) 20 
| j | 
| 257] 186 | 516 | 72| —58' —160 | —102 
| J | 87 e] =?) -n 
| | Sid ene fe 
| foe A nada 
wee Bas Bare 
| | 
| Rao ta 
2 2| Hy) sl eT 8 
| a ol —12) -17) —13| —15| —16 
| 
| 4 —21/ -8] 13] -1| 15| 16 
i) on | vo 243 | in 1. 98 
| Pe aes een Bae ys .. 
1} 19; lig | 214) 234 301; 325 
3} 21] 167]; 214] 232] 297] 265 
- 22; 180) 174) 134] 121] M2 
73| 10] 567] 1,031] 1,047/ 1,060) 898 
10} —30; 50] 150} 170| '150/ 150 
279| 151| 433) 537 
474| 155] 434| 394 
17| 453! 177; 113 
2,553 | 2,576 | 2,973 | 2,794 














Bt. NENA cas aukanhs Gans | 

| 
National debt interest and | 
interest accrued on Nat. | 
Savings Certificates paid | 
to the private sector of | 
the economy 


118. 


Non-contributory pensions, | 
and payments in respect | 
of war pensions and | 
service grants......... | 


119 


120. 
ing allowances 


121. 


Unemplkc yment and train- | 
Other transfer payments. | 
| 


122. Expenditure on goods and 
services connected with 


the war 


123. Expenditure on other cur- 


rent goods and services | 


Net non-war capital for- | 
mation | 


124. 


125. Net transfers to other 


public authorities 





126. Central government ex 
penditure é 





353 


92 


24 


231 


1,027 





| 
20 70 | 140 | 175| 190 2 
! | | 
| j | 
j } | 
| } 
mei 208 | .244| 293] 344 5% 
| | 
| | 
{ ! | 
a ed 
"| 98 | 120 | 142} 161, 18? 
30; 19} 25) 13) #13) 1 
6 15; 29] 16) 15, 16 
743 | 2,471} 3,571 | 3,944 | 4,552 4,59) 
105} 117| 131} 140; 139) 140 
| 
25 18 11 11 | 10; 8 
ae 
277| 328| 366| 372) 357) 55° 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
; 
i 
} 


| 


i 


1,484 | 3,344 | 4,627 | 5,106 5,781 | 5,914 


For notes on the items of all the above tables see pages 48 to 55 of the White Paper. 


. 
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22 
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42 


6 
439 


241 
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182 


16 


591 


140 


352 
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3 The Budget 


Revenue 


CuSTOMS AND Excise DutTreEs—Net RECEIPTS. 


Details of the yield of customs and excise duties in recent 
years are given in the following table. 


(£ thousands) 


Sane mnesin peieistecarees 
1915-14 1929-30| 1941-42| 1942-45| 1943-44 lossass 
— —_——— ‘. ——. 





OI ee ee a a ie 
Settle <iceonnsantinant | 23,976 | 42,599 | 46,742 | 67,627 | 76,865! 63,708 
St cacnetnepnenie | 13,655 | 77,151 | 164,562 | 217/602 | 269,601 | 287/684 
Wine ..ccesssss tusetes | 1,152 4,881 | 3,801 | 2444 2,330 2,491 
es nov cetadad eaamita 6,499 | 43 | 12,895 | 7,630 | 10,449 | 10,844 
Canek. <i 5<edeiceeaes | - 689 | 2,183 | 1,257) 2.260 1,532 
Sete, GMB onen'k bunts | 3,329 | 13,549 | 31,273 | 26.081 | 31,883 , 27.495 
TODACCO ..cccsovscoses | 18,284 62,794 | 220,975 | 330,777 | 388,300 } 382,700 
Matches and mechanical | | | 
lighters .....scssseee 4,170 | 5,482 5,451; 5923! 5,720 


Hydrocarbon oils, etc... | 841%) 15,042 | 54.733 | 55,868 | 84,197 111,044 


Entertainment duty .... ‘ae 6,696 | 15,941 | 31,273 | 43,380 | 45,923 
Liquor licences, ete. .... | 4,517 4,587 4,690 | 4,600 | 4,679 4,791 
Other revenue dutiesf. .. 2,633 3,210 | 3,885 | 3,207 | 4,175 4,941 
Purchase tax .......00. | of. | uk. | 98,668 | 110,605 | 91,859 | 981363 


Total revenue duties. . 75,227 | 235,411 | 665,830 | 64,422 1,015,901 1,047,237 








Silk and artificial silk... | ... | 6,243 | 1,023 | 1,031; 1,748 2,638 
“McKenna “ duties.... | ... | 3,692} i} | Bed \j | ] 
Other protective duties}. | | 2,637 7,759 5,981 | 5,983 | 5,488 
Import Duties Act, 1932, ... | «.. | 26,328 | 12,390) 16.994 | 15,893 
Ottawa duties ......... | ace =| wee S| 2,763 | 2,870} 3,768} 3,516 
Total protective duties. . | | 12,572 | 37,873 | 22,272 | 28,493 | 27,535 
Jp toeeteretientpee amined aneemennenentpene feterpetenierineny foemepreemeneyeen pemetyemmeneeey 
Grand total ......... | 75,227 |27,905 | 708,708 £86,694 1,044,394 1,074,772 


| 


* Motor spirit duty, repealed 1921. ¢ Including British wine, table waters, 
cider and perry, coffee and chicory, dried or preserved fruits, railway passenger 
duty, patent medicines, playing cards, other licences, and miscellaneous. 
t Safeguarding, abnormal importations, hops, and (1936-37) onwards beef and 
veal. || Included in duties under the Imports Duties Act. § Provisional figures 
for payments into Exchequer. Actual receipts are higher by £1,480,000. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXES. 


Direct Indirect ; 

million % of Total £ million % of Total 
1913-14 .... 78-0 47-8 85 -0 52 +2 
1929-30 .... 376-9 ' 55-6 500 -0 44-4 
1938-39 .... 499°35 55-6 597 +1 44-4 
1939-40 .... 565°8 55 6 451 -2 44-4 
1940-41 .... 778-0 57-3 580 -7 42-7 
1941-42 .... 1,205°5 61-4 756 -5 38 -6 
1942-43 .... 1,554-0 62 -6 928 -6 37 «4 
1943-44 .... 1,860-2 63 -1 1.038 -0 36 -9 
1944-45 ...-. 2,012 -4 64-2 1,122 -3 35 -8 


The above table shows how the contribution of direct 
taxes (i.e., income tax, surtax, estate duties, National Defence 
Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, and other inland revenue) 
to total tax revenue has been rising steadily in the last few 


years at the expense of indirect taxes (i.e., customs and 
excise, stamps, and motor duties). 
INCOME Tax RATE AND ALLOWANCES. 


Years ended March 31 


1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942-45 


{ 
Standard rate in £... 5s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 7s. Od.* 8s. 6d.* | 108. Od. 
Personal allowance :— 
Ma 6 ao N hee aw ne £100 £100 £100 £100 | £80 
Married ........... £180 £180 £180 £170 | £140¢ 
Each child......... £60 £60 £60 £50 | £50 
Earned income allow- i 
ance :— 
Proportion......... 1/5th 1/5th 1/5th 1/6th | 1/10tht 
Maximum allowance. £300 £300 £300 £250 | £150 


Fraction of standard | 

rate charged on first | 
partoftaxableincome 1s. 8d. Is. 8d. | 2s. 4d. Ss. Od.t | 6s. 6d. 
on £135 . on £135 | on £135 | om £165 | on £165 


* In September, 1939, standard rate raised from 5s. 6d. to 7s. for 1939-40 and 
to 7s. 6d. for 1940-41; in July, 1940, standard rate raised to 8s. 6d. for 1940-41 

+ In September, 1939, the reduced rate of tax raised from one-third to one-half 
of standard rate for 1940-41; in July, 1940, the reduced rate raised to 5s.; m 
April, 1941, reduced rate raised to 6s. 6d 

t Post-war credits are given of £30 for the married allowance and of the 
difference between one-sixth and one-tenth in the earned income allowance. 


Expenditure 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE. 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns for 
the last five financial years and shows the respective shares of 


£000 

Total ordinary expenditure. . 26,112,370 Total ordinary revenue ..... 12,579,386 

New Sinking Funds........ 74,974 | Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— Sie WOE BORE oe 6 ices 203,234 
44% Conversion Loan.... 104,485 3% Def. Loan, 1954-58.... 245,456 
Nat. Savings Bonds...... 3,476 3% Def. Bonds (net) ..... 702,814 
3% Conversion Loan ..... 313,198 3% Savings Bonds, 1955-65 712,747 
5% Conversion Loan ..... 4,150 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 1,010,371 
24% Nat. Def. Bds. ....-. 20,033 | 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75 '193,985 
1% Treasury Bonds...... 100,000 3% Funding Loan 1959-69. 242,475 

Increase in balances ....... 106 3% Tem. Annuity........ 825,537 

24% Nat. War Bds. 1945-47 444 412 
ae Nat. War Bds. 1946-48 493,326 
% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 714,185 
ae Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 522,303 
% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 809,518 
12% Exchequer Bds. 1950. 202,400 
Nat. Sav. Certs. (net). .... 1,080,200 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net).. 682,510 
‘“* Other debt ’’ (net)... ... 369,071 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills ........... 2,258,251 
Public Dept. Advances.... 514,220 
Bank of England Adv..... 750 
Treasury Deposits........ 1,859,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts (net). 66,641 
£26,732,792 £26,732,792 


eee ET 


REVENUE (EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS). 














(£ millions) 


| 1913-14 | 1929-30 | 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 | 1941-42 1942-43 


: oe s 
1943-44 | 1944-45 ey 























335-9 | 390-1 523°9 | 1769-7 1,006 -8 1,183-6 | 1,316°8 | 1,350 -0 
pone BOE vc ica da buns badass 62 5 69-8 16-1 14-9 15-4 | 16-0 13-5 80-0 
a couneees tt teen eee e ne ee ween eee 11 °4 { 17-7 80-8 90-9 93-3 99-5 | 110-9 115+ 
sg Duties See deebeeneonedcernces . 7 , 21-0 17-1 13-7 | 14-1. | 15°3 i 7 u 0 19-0 
hell] see er eres eeeeseeeeesseesseee® c : ; | 2 | & j 30 6 | -4 3 3 
National Defence Contribution seb sets one eco eee 21-9 j 26 9 = . | p ; 346-9 466 -7 477-1 500 -0 
Bucnes ProOts Fans cs. 035 icsdersssicces * eon eee “s..| 1:3 | 1-0 | 0-9 | 0-9 | 10 | 0-8 | 10 
Other Inland Revenue..............++: | ‘ | 
. | 1,219- 1,569-3 | 1,877-9 | 2,029-5 | 2,065-0 
Total Inland Revenue 520-3 | 582-9 cn vl oe | ee. | See eed ° 
226-3 | 262-1 | 304-9 | 378-4 | 459-5 | 5608 | 579-4 | 589-0 
suse Conncecannesnneeehe*s 608000902 114-2 | 137°9 | 224-1 | 325-6 425-3 482 -2 496-9 | 541 0 
Total haa | 335-3 | 340-5 | 400-0 | 529-0 | 704-0 | 884-8 | 1,043-0 | 1,076-3 | 1,130-0 
MaKe bin nknwees-s | | — Pareto tered raceme germrteot 
Motor Vehicle Dutiest............+--+: 35-6 34-1 38-0 38 -4 oe sn Oe |. 9 J ix: oe 
4 | | 1358-7 | 1,961-9 | 2,482-6 | 2,948-2 | 3,134-8 | 3,225-5 
Total Tax Revenue..........- 896 -4 1,017 -0 = i Sera cemmneleaipeannnanietceartanieeeae 
ss Per toa 7 ae et Vr MAE aoe By en, ee 
Canadian Government Contribution 1-3 Seer -/% SJ 1-0 Se 33 1-0 1-0 
CHOU LARGE inc incnv as cumesstenvcess 5-7 4:9 26 5-2 | 4-1 | 6-5 7-5 11-2 
UE LM a se OSs wk eens 12:9 20-4 31-2 92 -2 90-5 17-7 90-0 23-0 
piscellaneous hn ek oleh wate ae + © 10-9 | 5-6 15°3 13-7 12-4 04 | sti an 
ost Office, Net Receipts, and Fund... .. So os oe 4-6 4-7 4-8 | 4-8 
ireless Licencest .........02+0+e0e0° a Be een = fenton ———- 
i a7 2 a: 1). 34 337-3 | 90-4 | 103-3 “0 
Menien Maite cg 30:8 | 52-2 | 50-2 cere anehsectenmres eeciet ok see oe 
Total Ordinary Revenue............---- Ore] SAS] Tee | Se | Sane | 5S | tL 
. , 
Self-balancing Revenue :—........----+ 19-0 | 83-1 | 86-4 | A006 | 102-5 | 1064 | 116-6 | 114-1 
Post Office and Broadcasting. ...-.- | ' | 
7 -— antennae Sa ane 57 inabeal Included in self-balancing until 1942-1943 
* £40,000. ¢ Including Road Fund revenue self-balancing until 1956-37 _ t 


- 
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revenue and borrowing in meeting wartime expenditure : — 
It will be noted that the difference, amounting to £14,153 
million, between ordinary revenue on the one hand, and total 
expenditure (including sinking funds and debt repayments) 
on the other, was met as to £4,632 million by borrowing 
from the money market (i.e., by additions to the floating 
debt) ; £1,783 million by small savings (3 per cent defence 
bonds and national savings certificates) ; £7,671 million by 
other borrowing ; and £67 million by miscellaneous receipts, 
in which is included contributions received under the War 
Damage Act. The items shown as net are given after allow- 
ing for repayments and receipts. 


CIVIL AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS NET EXPENDITURE* 
ExcLuDING CrviL DEFENCE. 
__(g thousands) 





; 1944-45 | 1945-46 
Votes 1942-43 1943-44 Est. | Est. 
| | | 
{Central Government and Finance... | 3,692 | 4,169 3,500 | 4856 


| 


N.—Foreign and Imperial | 23,336 | 18,373 | 28,196 29,085 


of which: F.O., Diplom., and Con- | | 








GOON dc scp asackuaseianceys bes | 4332] 8149| 5425) 7.578 
IEE vinccinenscoscveies | _ 880) 1,882 3,500] 2,900 
Colonial and Middle-Eastern........ | 14,592 3,539 | 7,644 | 6115 
Development and Welfare (Colonies, 

Me cacicauscseatccece 512; 1,597| 3,325| 5,332 
India and Burma................+. | 2226} 2,288 | 2,243 | 2,259 

| | | 
ti.—Home Dept., Law and Justice... | 22,869 | 22,621 | 20,056 21,731 
of which: Police and Prisons....... 18,295 | 17,920 | 15,591 | 17,207 
4V.—Education, Museums, etc. (exc. 
Teh da a wetted 68,567 «72,574 7,741 | 103,955 
of which : Ministry and Dept. of Edu 

Ne tea | 65,740 | 69,707 | 74,753 | 96,952 
Universities and Colleges ........... | 2149] 2149/ 2,149 | 5,900 

V.—Health, Labour and insurance... | 487,941 186738 213,508 | 232,863 
viz., Housing Grants............... | 18436 | 181564 | 18156 | 17.673 
Health Insurance and Misc. ........ | 13,000 | 12,648 3,759 | 4,077t 
Total Health and Housing, dc....... | $1,436 | 31,212 | 21.895 ' 21,75 
Ministry of Labour................ | 38,702 | 35.760 | 11,682, 24.040 
Assistance Board.......... Raa 5.804 5,078; §.380| 5.655 
Special Areas, and other labour items | 2,752} 2,037| 2.521 | 2.856 

oy aap aniiepp aiadpnapge 44.258 | 42.875 | 19.583| 89.551 
Old Age Pensions ................. 52.197 | 54.977 | 56,000 | 57.750 
Contributory Old Age, etc., Pensions | 22.525 | 22,525 22.525 | 22,525 
Supplementary Pensions ........... | 37523 | 45.149 | 56910| 61,920 
MRE 9 cs lan sheudaskys 112,245 | 122,651 | 135,435 | 142,195 
Ministry of National Insurance ..... zs | se 36,595 "367 

Vi.—Trade and Industry............. | 29,355 | 26,994 21,848 28,385 
of which : | | 

Agriculture, Livestock, Fisheries... | 5.404  4,664| 5,347| 6,546 

SE Cocca. niiglahshwuedxces > | 16,155 | 14,719, — 8,325 | 9,174 

‘Vil.—Common Services (Works, ete.). | 31,628 35,115 | 15,445 25.824 
of which: Ministry of Works....... | 4,777| 6,071 | 5,852 | 6,293 
Rates on Govt. Property........... | 10,472 13,253 4,833 | 4,827 
Stationery and Printing............ | 11,899 |" 14,803 3,641 4,937 

‘Vilt.—War Pensions, Superannuation, — 

ALE COREA LSE eT | 50,260 55,148 39,747) 41,631 
of which: Ministry of Pensions.... , 46,062 | 50,921 | 35,561 36,428 
; } } 
1X.—Block Grants to Local Authorities | 52,772 | 52,772 52,773 | 52,773 
a Pe ee 

Total, Civil Departments (exc. B.B.C.).. | 470,400 484,506 | 472,813 , 540,903 

mamnmii o<s tsatanaacs 12,15 | 13,185 | 14,063 14,643 

Customs and Excise ................. 5,683 | 5,830 6,439 6,569 

es moanetaetnnn fenieinenrenneewres: 

Total Oivil and Revenue ........... . | 488,498 | 503,621 | 493,296 | 561,115 

Ne ciiitigatnnantndinengns | 110,069 | 123,324 123,370 | 124,260 

BIR, cnco>caedattangstevaexeh 8,400 | 8,400 | 9,000 | 9,000 

i 





* ¥rom Appropriation Accounts, 1942-43 and 1943-44; latest estimates, 1944-45 
Budget estimates, 1945-46 

¢ Including a vote of £550,000 for temporary housing accommodation in England 
and Wales. 
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This table gives estimates of purely civil expenditure for 
1944-45 and 1945-46, compared with the amounts actually 
spent in the two previous years. It will be noted that the 
estimates contain a new item in the Ministry of National 
Insurance which has taken over certain functions from the 
Ministries of Health and Labour. The pensions items con- 
tinue to increase, particularly the estimate for supplementary 
pensions. Another noteworthy increase is shown by the 
estimate for education mainly as a result of last year’s Edu- 
cation Act. ; 


Tue Cost oF SocIAL SERVICES. 


The latest available figure for expenditure on public 
social services by central and local authorities appeared in 
Hansard of December 14, 1944, from which the following 
table has been compiled. The expenditure figures include 
payments out of taxes and rates, and also contributions by 
the persons benefiting in the case of the contributory 
schemes. Many persons shown in the last two columns as 
receiving benefits do so under two or more of the Acts 
mentioned in the first column, and are, therefore, accounted 
for more than once. 








‘ Total Number of Persons 
Great Britain directly benefiting from 
| the Expenditure 


1942-43 





1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1941-42 


a 


Unemployment Insurance and £000 £000 
Assistance Acts :— ae 
Unemployment Benefit (a)... 9.064 6,296 |Not available Not available 
Unemployment Allowances (b) 5,657 2,714 |Not available Not available 


National Health Insurance Acts | 46.132¢/) 50.691) 23.017 000%  24.002,000° 
Age Pensions Acts (c)..... 140.190 | 152,891 4 882.000 5.001.000 
War Pensions Acts, &c. (d)..». 49 041 59,447 1,284,339 | * 1.511490 
Edneation Acts.............++ 129.267 | 137,375 |Not available Not available 
Public Health Acts (¢)........ 27.621 26,399 |Not available Not available 
Ne ac ae dd oe 54.561 55.101 , oo 
Relief of the Poor Acts....... 48745 | 43.822 | 1,263.262 | 962128 
GUTSY wccccisse RR peer: 10.581 10,842 |Not available Not available 
520,859 | 545,578 


+ Calendar years 1942 and 1943 


* Numbers given are of insured persons. 
respectivelv. (a) Including icultural scheme. (4) Including prevention 
and relief of distress. (c) Including Contributory Pensions Acts and tbe 
Supplementary Pensions Act of 1940. (d) Including Personal Injuries (Emecgency 
Provisions) Act, 1939. (e) Relating to hospitals and to treatment of diseases, aad 
to maternitv and child welfare work and midwives. (/) #.e., Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, Approved Schools Acts, and Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
a 








Board's Total Expenditure 
| Net Estimates by L.E.A.’s.t Cost per 
Elementary 
Total Grants to | Elementary Higher Pupil 
Vote L.E.A.’s Education | Education. 
| gion 1 ee gue. | cm | 604 
1913-14..... | 14-7 12:8 25-6 4-4 415 2 
1937-38..... 49-5 44:8 71-6 20-1 15 16 4 
1938-39..... 51-0 45-6 726 21:2 167 1 
1939-40. .... 2 | 44 | 2 | 20-8 1617 1 
1940-41..... 52-7 | 46-7 72°7 | 20 -4 
1941-42..... 54-9 48-5 75-2 21-4 
1942 43..... 57-8 51-6 804° 21 6* 
1943-44..... 60-1 53°6 82-9" | 22 -7* 
1944-45 . 64°9 | 58-2 86-7* 30° | 
1945-46..... 84-5 | 156 § § 


* Provisional. ft Including proportion borne by the rates. § Not available. 





. 


EXPENDITURE (EXCHEQUER ISSUES). 


























Total Expenditure.......... pasvccvsene 



















































(£ million) 
tne aie 
| 1913-14 1929-30 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 1944-45 | — 
! | 1 (est.) 
int. and Management of National Debt.. 19-3 | 307 -3 | 216 -2 216 +8 222-9 213-0 | 257 +2 310-8 | 364-7 414-9 465-0 
ther Consolidated Fund Services....... 12-8 22-2 | 12-0 14-3 16°8 17-2 16-9 16 6 16-2 17-3 19-0 
WG oc cedcncateeesnesashone | 32-1 329-5 228 -2 231-1 | 239-7 230 -2 974-1 | 327-4 | 380-9 gsa-2 | 484-0 
Navy, Army, Ordnance and Air Votes. . 17-2 113-0 197 -2 254-4 | 217-9 a ne ene — ' 
Cou TOON conn 0 ons cnctscwnsdiicrcs See had os 17-8 23-2 + 
Civil, Roads and Revenue Departments. . 58-4 280 -4 407-8 423-5 428 6 500-€§ | 581-38 
Vote of Sie 6 wl ons nce sb kbs 0000 Oee cad bind | re =. 408 5,125 0 4,500 0 
fotal Supply (excl. P.O. and Broadcasting) | 135-6 393-4 605 -0 | 695-7 1,078 -3 Pe rw 5,295 “8 5625-6 | 505 1-3 
‘Total Ordinary Expenditure............ 2 | 926-8 |. 1,318-0 4775-7 "'6.623-2_ 5.788 -4 6,057 8 “5,565 °3 
Siaiting Pumds ......ccescccsccsccvccs 8 13-2 e ’ 6 , 142 103 He o 
GT ROSE AE ae ee A 0 940-0 | 1,325-1 aaeee T caaear tT aaa tunes | 60060 
Add Issues out of Defence Loans........ 9 128-1 491- 4,775-7 | 5,637-4 | 56,798-7 we 9 re 
New Sinking Fund outside Debt Charge 8 ee 4-2 13-2 “$2 "$a 10-9 
7 
‘1 





xpenditure 
Self-Balancing :-—P.O. and Broadcas 


* Interest on National Savings Certificates — in excess of 
39. § ules 


/ 


” Pr $ Included in Civil Expenditure until 1938 


5,637 -6 | 5,803 
102-5 110 6 





6,073-8 | 5,565 
116 6 | 114- 


— 





ision in Permanent Debt Charge. t Met out of Vote of Credit. 
excess of Post Office expenditure over revenue. oe 


T 
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National Debt 


NOMINAL VALUE OF NATIONAL DEBT AT MARCH 31ST. 
(£ million) 

ements ee eee 

| 1923 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945]| 


——— 



































‘ 
InteRNAL Dest i | 
ipgep Dest :-— 
Puxogi4 Funded Debt® ....... | sien] sis-2| 313-2 | 313-2 | 313-2 
34% Conversion Loan ......... | 683-6 | 739-3 | 739-3 | 739-3| 739-3 
4% Consolidated Loan ........ os |. 400-7 400-7 400-7 | 400-7 
34% War Loan ......seeeeeee | 44. |2,911-0 | 1,911-0 | 1,911-0 | 1,911-0 
Total Funded Debt ......... | 997 -8 | 3,364-2 | 3,364-2 | 3,364-2 | 3,364-2 
TERMINABLE ANNUITIES ......... |} 13-7) 14-4 14-2 13-8 | 13-7 
NTERNAL UNFUNDED Dest :— | | 
, (a) Other than Floating Debt : | | | 
2% Conversion Loan ........ | 245-3) 245-3 | 245-3 245-3 
24% Conversion Loan ....... | 206-5! 206-5 | 206-5 | 206-5 
3% Conversion Loan ........ se 301-8) 301-38 | 301-8 | 301-8 
Olid War Loans, Bonds, etc... | 3,274 2 oad a a) eset 8 Seas 
24% Funding Loan ......... ae 200-2) 200-2! 200-2| 200-2 
24% Funding Loan ......... ~ 100-6} 1006 | 100-6, 100-6 
3% Funding Loan .......... -- | , 256°0} 372-1 | 367:8 | 363-0 
4°, Funding Loan .......... | 400-4 | 332-9) 328-5 | 323-9) 318-9 
5% Conversion Loan ........ eae 320°1} 318-7 | 317°5)... 
4% Vict ee | 353-9 298-0} 293-7 | 289-3 | 284-7 
245 Nat. Detence Bonds .... |... 100-2} 100-2} 100-2| 80-1 
3% Nat. Defence Loan ...... | 201-2; 321:2 321:2 j; 321-2 
30% War Loan.....sccccrees 302-5} 302-°5| 302:5| 302-5 
3% Defence Bonds.......... | s. | 433-8) 542-4) 651°3| 762-5 
Treasury Bonds ............ | 411-0 | Ta Be Sak da 
Savings Certificates ......... | 353-8 | 832-3 1,233-8 |1,291-8 | 1,510-6 
% Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47; ... | 444-4 444-4 444-4) 444-4 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48)... = 493-3, 493-3 | 493-3, 493-3 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1949-51)... =, 0 378-8} «714-2 | 714-2) 714-2 
° Nat. War Bonds, 1951-53 ... | .... | 199-4] 522-3| 522-3 
% Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54 | Be? EES once ab Ox edanse Ae. GL. See 
3% Terminable Annuities....°|  ... a | ose | ee | ae 
3% Savings Bonds, 1955-65... 666-4) 712-7! 712-7) 742-7 
3% Savings Bonds, 1960-70. . ose 410-2 | 810-3 | 1,009 -3 
3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75. . | = i. | 194-0 
1#% Exchequer Bonds, 1950. By) ek ok e as. Bo. up 682-5 
Tax Reserve Certs........... | 191-5) 443-1} 561-7) 202-4 
Total of (a) (plus “ other | | 
GUE Th secnevenstenss® | 4,795 -3 | 6,352 6) 8,194 -6 10,105 -0 |11,742 0 
(b) Floating’ Debt : 

ORR THE = So cdencéocses 616-0 | 2,620-6\ 2,838 -9 | 3,149-2 | 3,680°7 
Treasury deposits........... oa 496-5) 969-0 | 1,389-5 1,859 -0 
Ways and Means Advances : 

By Public By siekceec'cs 193-9 195-1) 282-5 | 394-5 575°7 

By Bank of England ...... Liz. a | a | oF 

ee ee ee ee | | 

Total Floating Debt......... | 809-9 3,312 -2| 4,096 -9 4,933 -2 | 6,116 -1 
a ey peepee —_—_—_—_ 

Total Internal Unfunded Debt | 5,605 -2 9,664 -8/12,291 -7 15,038 -1 117,858 1 
Tota, INTERNAL Dest ...*...... | 6,616 -7 | 13,043 415,670 -1 18,416 -1 21,236 “0 
| | | | 

Baganmat DBRE o...crccvcesecs 1,155-7 | 1,142 +35, 1,295 -5$| 1287-5 | 1,269-3 
Tora, Deap-weicut Dest ...... 1,772 -4 | 14,185 -7|16,965 519,703 -6 |22,505 -3 


Fun Loan and Vic. Bds. held 
by Nat. Debt Commissioners 30-2 112-2) 110-5 | 109-0; 107-2 


Net Tota, Dgap-weicutT Dest.. 1,742 -2 | 14,073 “5 16,855 0 19,594 “6 |22,398 “2 





* 24% Consols, 2} and 22% Annuities, and Debts to Banks. 

+ Includes National Savings Bonds (about £3-3 millions until 1942, when 
reduced to £823,000; paid off in 1942 43). 

} ‘* Other debt " now includes interest-free loans. s 

§ Includes loans made by colonial governments to the United Kingdom. 

|| Approximate totals. 


Net INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE 



















(£ million) 
March 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
; “ad l 
Net total deadweight (as above)... |11,398-8 | 14,073-5 |16,855-0 | 19,594-6 
Deduct external debt............. 1034-7 | 1142-3 | 1,295-5 | 1,287-6 
ain 12,931 -2 | 15,559-5 | 18,307-0 
accrued interest on i 
lett. ooccccc. ee 171-6 | 193-5 | 223-0 












13,102 -8 | 15,753-0 | 18,530-0 

Deduct estimated assets .......... 67 6703 | °665-8 | 669-1 
. 9,840-9 | 12,432-5 | 15,087-2 | 17,860-9 

Deduct Exchequer balances ...... 2-6 24; 2:9 | | 2:5 
a eS OE 9838-3 | 12,430-1 | 15,084-3 | 17,8584 





This table gives the net total of the internal debt after 
allowing for the accrued interest on national savings certifi- 
cates, which is not included in the figure of principal given 
in the previous table, and after deducting Exchequer 
balances at the Banks of England and Ireland at the end 
of the financial year, and the state’s estimated assets. The 
largest single item of the latter total is the £575 million of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account; it also includes the 
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Suez Canal shares (£32 million) ; India and Burma—out- 
standing liability of 5 per cent War Loan (£16.7 million) ; 
Land Settlement loans outstanding (£12.3 million) ; issues 
to Czechoslovakia (£6.3 million); and issues under the 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 (£9 million). 


COST OF THE NATIONAL DEsT. 


(£ million) 
Net nominal total 
Financial of Deadweight Debt Interest, Col. (2) 
Year outstanding at end Management, as % of 
of Financial Year etc. ‘col. (1) 
(1) (2) 
1913-14 .... 649 -8* 19-3 2-97 
1938-39 .... 8,163 -2 216 -8 2 -66 
1939-40 .... 8,931 -6 222 -8 2- 50 
1940-41 .... 11,398 -8 213 -0 1 87 
1941-42 .... 14,073 -5 257 -2 1-83 
1942-43 .... 16,855 -0 510 8 1-84 
1943-44 .... 19,594 -6 564 -7 1-86 
1944-45 .... 22,398 -1 414-9 1-85 


* Debt at beginning of year. 


Local Finance 


LocaL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
(£ million) 


1939-40 1940-41 





| 
at (ead: 
Purpose venue Account | Revenue Account | 
Petes Capital ——— | Capital 
| pean | ccount . | Senn | Account 
Rate tund services ..... |asa-2 | 73-5 | 934 4200 | 764 | 40 
Of. which :-— | \ 
Education........... | 98-6 76 | 15:5 99-5 82 | 79 
Public health........ | 64:0 | 11-9 | 12:3 64-0 | 12:3) 5:3 
Housing schemes... .. | 47-2 | 36-1 | 29-4 47-7 66 | 93 
Poor relief .......... | 35-3 | O6 | 3-1 | 31-2 06 | 0-5 
TE ok a | 31-0 | 0-5 1-3 34-0 0-5 0-9 
Rin stexensces | 44-7 | 93 | 10-8 39-3 | 9:5 39 
Civil defence ........ | 834)... 11-8 97-4 | O05 | 15-9 
Trading Servicest ...... 153-3 | 37-2 | 32-2 | 161-3 | 395 | 20-0 
| | | 
Special Funds.......... |} 28-7 | + 31-1 i 
Of which :— 
Sinking funds........ | 15-4 | ‘ 17-6 | 
t+ Loan charges, included in total on Revenue Account. Plus general 


corporation estates. 


LocaL AUTHORITIES FINANCE. 





(£ million) 
England and Wales | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 
; ‘one dhe arr 
IncomE* 

Total on Revenue Account* ......... | 617-7 | 543-9 601 -9 | 662-9 
OOF NIA IIR sinc sons 20ac char. | 177-3 | 191-4 | 201-3 | 203-9 
grants and reimbursements | 136-1 | 140-2 181-9 226 -0 

Receipts from loans................. | 122-7 | 1298 | 89-4 | 51-6 

EXPENDITURE*® 

Total on Revenue Account .......... | 605-6 | 532-8 | S788 | 6314 
Of which loan charges ............ 103-7 | 109-4 | 113-3 | 116-2 
on i casigtnhavas 1421 | 1508 | 1170 | 620 

Of which sinking fundsf .......... 12-1 9-1 6-7 5-6 
Rateable value at start ........... | 304-0 | 310-8 | 318-8 | 324-3 
Gross loan debt at end .............. 1,521-0 (1,594-7 |1,631-4 | 1,626-4 
Of which education 82-2 | ° 93-0 | 101-0 | ‘104-4 
MOAN MER. caicabsdcckisonn<<s | 82-3 84-7 | 86-0 84-7 
Housing ....... 600-9 | 635-9 | 648-9 | 643-5 
Trading services.......-..++++. w+ | 490-1 | 502-1 | 509-3 | 508-3 
Biees. in sinking funds, eic. <........ | 46 | 558 | 602 | 610 


* Including Trading Services. tIncluding Repayments. 


SOURCES OF THE TABLES 


A great many of the official sources of material relating to 
the national finances are now no longer published. 
those which still appear are the Finance Accounts 
the United Kingdom, the Civil Appropriation Accounts, 
the Revenue Departments Appropriation Accounts and the 
Civil Estimates. 
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R more than forty years BTH has been pre-eminent in the 
design and manufacture of power station equipment. Wot only 
does the Company provide generators, switchgear, transformers and 

rectifiers for very many electricity supply undertakings throughout the 
British Empire, but in many cases has also been responsible for the 
design and installation of the complete systems. The first successful 
steam turbine for utilising extra high temperature steam was manu- 
factured by BTH for an electric — company in the U.S.A., this 
experience ultimately enabling BTH to make the propulsion unit for 


Air Commodore Whittle’s jet-propelled ’plane. 
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WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE... 


. .. THAT POST-WAR CAR OF I9—? 
It must embody all those striking 
advances in technical achieve- 
ment which will result from war- 
time research and experience. It 
must show a new perfection of 
design and workmanship. 






cost. It must give maximum com- 

fort. The post-war LANCHESTER 
| will offer all this and something 
more . . . an innate quality of 
distinction, created by the indi- 
vidual work of experienced 
craftsmen. A car well worth 








It must be absolutely reli- @EyW453% waiting for . ..a car which 
able,whilecombininghigher Sha crowns performance with 
speed with lower running 7/ 69 personality. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Double Taxation 


HE existence of double taxation arises from the fact 
T that few countries are prepared to confine the pur- 
view of their taxation either to income arising within their 
territory, Whatever the residence of its owner, or, alter- 
natively, to income received by their residents regardless 
of its source. Since most states levy taxes both on the full 
income of their residents and on ail income arising within 
their borders, double taxation arises therefore whenever 
income is earned in one country and paid to a resident in 
another. In the years when the return to be obtained by 
overseas investment was much greater than that to be 
earned at home and when direct taxation in the overseas 
countries was slight, the existence of double taxation 
was, perhaps, no more than a moderate hindrance to the 
development of overseas enterprise. This was the more 
true since the category of overseas investment in which the 
return was moderate, as in loans to foreign Governments, 
was commonly exempt from taxation in the paying country. 

The injustice of double taxation was already beginning 
to make itself felt before the war of 1914-18, both because 
tax rates were rising—although low by present standards 
—and because rising competition was forcing down the 
rates of return on overseas investment. The rise in tax 
rates during the last war brought matters to a head. The 
subject was considered by the Royal Commission on the 
Income Tax in 1920, while in 1923 the League of Nations 
requested Professors Bruins, Einaudi and Seligman and 
Sir Josiah Stamp to examine it. Throughout the ’20s there 
were several expert reports and the whole question, in- 
cluding the best methods of giving relief, was thoroughly 
thrashed out. As a result of these deliberations upwards of 
fifty agreements were concluded between 1921 and 1938 
limiting the full rigours of double taxation. The United 
Kingdom was a party to none of these arrangements. Its 
activities were limited to Dominion income tax relief and 
a number of arrangements concerning the profits derived 
from shipping, air transport and certain types of agency. 


* 


Dominion income tax relief is a unilateral concession 

by the United Kingdom made after discussion with the 
Dominions. This country gives a set off against the British 
income tax of a UK resident amounting either to the 
Dominion rate of tax or to half the UK rate, whichever 1s 
the less. If any further relief is required to reduce the net 
rate paid to the higher of the two it must come from the 
Dominion, but the Dominions gave no undertaking to 
provide this relief. Even when DIT relief has _been 
adopted, new taxes have been imposed by the Dominions 
which they held were not eligible for relief. In conse- 
quence, very high rates of tax are now being paid by UK 
investors and businesses within the Empire, especially 
in Australia and New Zea'and. Only in one case, that of 
Eire, has DIT relief been extended into complete reciprocal 
exemption. 
_ The reason for the failure of this country to take part 
in the movement for relief from double taxation appears 
to have been a complete misconception of the economic 
arguments in favour of relief. The possibility that DIT 
telief could benefit the Empire as a whole was envisaged, 
but the authorities in this country never seem to have 
supposed that the United Kingdom, regarded by itself, 
Could reap a benefit from the extension of the principle 
—Ppresumably on a reciprocal basis—to countries outside 
the Empire. As recently as July, 1937, the thea Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury stated, in rejecting an applica- 
tion for general relief from double taxation: - 

there is no reason for us to believe that foreign countries 

would accept the system of double taxation relief which 

applies within the British Conimenwealth, even if we were 

Prepared to extend it to them. 


He went on to imply that DIT terms were the best anyone 
could hope for from the United Kingdom. 

Throughout the period between the two wars the attitude 
of the United Kingdom appears to have been based on the 
immediate effect of relief arrangements on the revenue of 
the British Exchequer. Since, in those years, the United 
Kingdom was a creditor country, it had a very strong prefer- 
ance for taxing income on the basis of the residence of the 


’ owner and was prepared to make concessions, if at all, on 


taxation at source. In practice, any plan for the relief of 
double taxation consists in sharing taxation between the 
country of origin and that of residence. Most of the arrange- 
ments between the countries of continental Europe and 
between them and the United States and Canada classify in- 
comes according to their nature—on a basis breadly 
economic—and leave some to be taxed in the country of 
origin and othérs only in the country. of residence. 


* 


The treaty signed three weeks ago between the United 
Kingdom and the United States is also a compromise 
between the two methods. The interest of the United King- 
dom in the residence principle has presumably been 
weakened by transition from creditor to debtor status, but 
by the same token the American interest in the same prin- 
ciple is, growing. So far as can be seen from the terms of 
the agreement, the balance between the two principles has 
been kept fairly even. If the principle of taxing by residence 
were to be applied exclusively, there would be a complete 
exemption from tax of all income going to non-residents. 
If the principle of taxing by source were to be applied 
exclusively, neither country would tax any income yet 
coming to its residents from overseas. The arrangements 
actually made adopt a little of both methods. Non-res:dents 
are to be exempted from some taxes, and other taxes are 
reduced in their favour, and for the remainder they are to 
get a credit against their home tax liability. 

The list of exemptions from American tax of income 
accruing to British residents includes income from profits 
on trading in the United States when the trader has no 
place. of business there, income from all profits earned in 
the United States by shipping and aircraft registered under 
the British flag, all interest payments—other than those 
paid by a subsidiary to a parent company—royalties on 
patents and copyrights and film rentals, profits on the sale 
of capital assets, dividends paid in the United States by a 
British company to persons neither resident in nor citizens 
of the United States, and certain salaries, pensions and 
annuities. There is a reciprocal exemption from British taxa- 
tion of income due to American residents under all these 
heads, other than capital gains which are not taxed here. 

In the case of other varieties of income, the country of 
origin is still to levy some tax on the income earned there 
and the country where the owner resides is to set off these 
payments against his liability to its own taxes. There are 
three main classes of income so taxed: profits of the 
branches of United Kingdom companies in the United 
States ; mineral royalties and rentals from real estate ; and 
dividends from United States companies paid to residents 
in the United Kingdom—and vice versa in each case. On 
the first of these, American taxes remain unchanged. On the 
other two, the American “ withholding ” tax is reduced from 
the present level of 30 per cent to 15 per cent or, where the 
dividend is that of an American subsidiary paid to a British 
parent company, to § per cent. (To secure this latter benefit 
the parent must control, directly or indirectly, at least 95 per 
cent of the entire voting power of the subsidiary and not 
more than 25 per cent of the subsidiary’s gross income may 
come from interest or dividends, other than those paid by 
its own subsidiaries.) In return, the United Kingdom agrees 
that dividends earned in this country and due to a person 
who is resident in the United States, who is subject to 
American taxation and who is not engaged in trade or busi- 
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ness in the United Kingdom, shall not be subject to British 
surtax. A similar arrangement is to apply to mineral 
royalties and real estate rentals. oe 

For all these taxes which are still to be paid in the country 
of source, a set-off against home tax liability in the country 
of residence will be given. In the case of ordinary dividends 
paid by an American company to a British resident the 
set-off credited against British taxation will include an 
allowance for the American corporation tax, which is levied 
on the corporation before dividends are paid, and where 
the dividend is on a participating preference share the cor- 
poration tax will be taken into account in so far as the 
dividend exceeds the fixed rate. There are further arrange- 
ments, with safeguards against evasion, to provide that the 
taxable profits of an American branch of a British company 
shall be only those earned within the United States, the 
tax assessment not being influenced by the earnings of the 
business as a whole. 

The treaty also provides for a settlement, on terms which 
amount to total discharge on payment of sums roughly 
equivalent to interest only, of old tax debts to the United 
States Treasury from the days before 1936. There is a very 
important provision for the exchange of information between 
the two taxing authorities. No new powers to extract infor- 
mation are being taken in either country and the information 
given will not be passed on to other departments by the 
taxing authorities. , 

The convention covering death duties follows similar 
lines. It lays down rules as to where different types of pro- 
perty are to be taxed and if, despite these rules, double 
taxation cannot be avoided, provides for, set-off against 
home duties of those paid overseas. 

Each party to the treaty can nominate its dependencies 
and mandated territories to its benefits, but the Dominions 
must, of course, negotiate their own arrangements. The 
treaty has to be ratified and the UK set-offs will require 
legislation. 

An attempt to estimate whether the loss of revenue 
resulting from this treaty will be greater for the American 
or the British Treasury would require a very detailed 
knowledge of the affairs of the two countries. In the first 
category—income where complete exemption is granted to 
non-residents—the largest items are likely to be British 
shipping earnings and American film royalties. But in both 
these cases there is exemption at the moment, and the 
treaty simply guarantees its continuance. Compared with 
the present position, therefore, there will be very little 
change in this category, though it might be argued that 
the British undertaking to continue the exemption to 
American film royalties is the abandonment of a potential 
source both of revenue and of economy in foreign exchange. 
In the second category, dividends are the most important 
item. The American Treasury has to meet the cost of 
reducing the withholding tax on dividends going to British 
residents and also the cost of giving relief from American 
taxation to American residents in respect of the British 
income tax, which is to continue to be deducted from their 
British dividends. The British Exchequer loses surtax on 
dividends paid to American residents (which must be a 
small item) and also has to meet the cost of set-offs against 
the reduced American withholding tax and the American 
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corporation tax. The American corporation tax is at pre. 
sent 40 per cent, and the new withholding tax on the 
remainder is 15 per cent, so that if, for simplicity’s sake, the 
American dividend can be assumed to be exactly equa} to 
the profits out of which it is paid, the combined tota| of 
the two taxes is 49 per cent (Or 43 per cent in the cag 
of a subsidiary), compared with the present rate of British 
income-tax of 50 per cent. If the volume of gross dividends 
moving were the same in each direction, the bargain woul 
seem to be slightly favourable to the British Governmen 
(43 to 49 per cent on the in-payments plus surtax on the 
out-payments as against the cost to the American Treasury 
of 50 per cent on the in-payments plus 15 to 25 per cent 
on the out-payments.) Before the war, the volume of diyj. 
dends moving from America to Britain was much larger 
than in the reverse direction, and the application of these 
terms (with the present rates of taxation in both countries) 
would have made the bargain an expensive one for this 
country. Today, it is doubtful whether there is very much 
difference between the two sides. 


* 


The reception accorded to the treaty by those who have 
been most vocal in seeking relief appears very favourable 
and it can reasonably be said that the signing of so com- 
plex and far-reaching an arrangement constitutes a com- 
plete and very welcome break with the past by the Inland 
Revenue and the British Government. It is widely felt 
that the way is now open for a very general adoption 
of similar arrangements with other countries. 

Sir John Anderson has already indicated that DIT is 
due for an overhaul this summer and it is to be hoped 
that no Dominion will wish to forgo the advantages which 
are likely to flow from the free access of capital to areas 
in need of development. The United States has similar 
treaties with Canada, South Africa and France, among 
others. France, Belgium and Holland had each a number 
of treaties covering direct taxation before the war and, 
it is believed, are anxious to conclude agreements with 
this country. There was also a network of arrangements, 
more or less complete, between Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
Poland, and the Succession States of the Austro-Hungarian 


Empire. 


Of the major powers only Britain and parts of the En- 
pire held back before the war, and it is to be hoped that, 
having broken the ice, they will now play their part to 
the full. Strangely enough, the change has come at 2 
moment when this country is less able than at any time 
for I1§0 years past to find funds for overseas enterprise. 
The opening of the frontiers to a free flow of capital— 
subject of course to exigencies of exchange control—will 
not change the general pattern. For some time the really 
heavy demands for capital can only be met by the United 
States and the treaty will make the investment of capital 
here more attractive to American enterprise. But an exten 
sion of the reliefs to include all the principal countries 
would mean that such British capital as can be spared 
for export would have an equal chance with domestic cap!- 
tal. That is at least one step away from economic indi 
vidualism, if a small one. 


Electrical Engineering 


oe electrical engineering industry has grown rapidly in 

size during the past twenty-five years ; during the eleven 
years from 1924 to 1935 (the year of the most recent census 
of production) its output rose from £69 million to £107 
million in value, and by 80 per cent. in volume. Techno- 
logically it is one of the most progressive industries, and the 
rate of progress was never faster than it has been since 
1939. The industry is one that will continue to grow rapidly 
after the war, and it should be able to contribute materially 
to the expansion in exports. In sum, the electrical engineer- 
ing industry will play an important role in British industry ; 
but if it is to justify high hopes it must be as efficient as 
possible in production, well ahead in the matter of technical 
progress, and free from restrictive practices. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a short article, to give 
anything like an adequate description of an industry that con- 
sists of as many sections and sub-sections as the manufac- 
ture of electrical equipment; nor is it*possible to submit 
each of the various sections to the kind of tests that would 
reveal the degree of its relative efficiency. There are, never- 
theless; certain features common to the main branches of 


the industry which, even at the risk of over-simplification, 
may be singled out for brief comment. 

_ Broadly, the industry may be divided into a heavy and # 
light section. The heavy branch includes machinery, cab:¢s 
and wires, and the light one the multitude of appliances and 
apparatus from lamps and wireless sets to heating and cook- 
ing ‘appliances. Output in the heavy section has been rela- 
tively stable (apart from short-term fluctuations) ; it w4 
£36 million in both 1924 and 1935. The light section, now 
the more important in point of value, has gone ahead 
rapidly ; its output rose from £33 million to £71 million 
between the two census years. As it is organised to-day, 
the industry consists of three sections. There is, first, 2 
number of giant concerns, such as the General Electric Com- 
pany, manufacturing the whole range of electrical products, 
both heavy and light. Around these firms are grouped, 
secondly, the specialists, often large concerns, concentrating 
on the production of heavy machinery, such as the English 
Electric Company, or on the manufacture of wireless 


apparatus, lamps, or some other kind of electrical —, 


Thirdly, there is a multitude of smallish concerns, eng2g 
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mainly in the production of small components, such as 
Jamp-holders or fittings ; the fact that even small com- 

nents are usually patented makes for variety of design and 
small-scale production. In the year of the latest census of 
production, in 1935, the overall productivity of this great 
new industry was little higher than that of British industry 
as a whole; the output per person employed was £230, 
against an average of £222 for all industries. It may be that 
the technical characteristics of the industry have precluded a 
more rapid improvement in productivity ; but it may also be 
that the industry, or, at any rate, some of its branches, has 
not made the best of its opportunities. 

In the main sections of the industry, technical or market- 
ing conditions, or both, would seem to favour the large- 
scale undertaking ; the record of amalgamations—that be- 
tween Caliender’s Cable and Construction Company and 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd., is the latest—is a testimony 
to this tendency. The manufacture of heavy machinery 
requires large capital investments, and expensive research 
and development. The light sections, too, often need 
expensive equipment. Filament lamp production, for 
example, requires the employment of special diamond 
dies for wire drawing, in which accurately tapered 
holes have to be drilled to produce a filament wire 
appreciably thinner than a human hair. Costly auto- 
matic machinery is needed for fixing the wire to its 
supports, $0 as to ensure the correct position of the filaments, 
for expelling the air to obtain the requisite low pressure 
inside the bulb, and for the controlled introduction of gases. 
Even before the war the demand for certain light products, 
such as lamps and wireless sets, was big enough to favour 
large-scale production units, capable of reaping the benefits 
of mass production. In spite of this tendency to large-scale 
units, however, the concentration of ownership has not yet 
led to the emergence of monopolies, such as Imperial 
Chemical Industries, in chemicals. This was brought out in 
the paper on the “ Structure of British Industry,” read to the 
Royal Statistical Society on February 20th by Mr H. Leak 
and Mr A. Maizels, of ‘the Board of Trade. The following 
table, taken from their paper, shows the number of com- 
panies employing 500 persons or more in each of the main 
branches of the industry in 1935, their aggregate net out- 
put, and the net output per person employed, together 
with their share in the total net output of each section: — 


Business 
Units Per- Net 
em- centage Output 
ploying of per 
500 Total Output Person 
Persons Net of all Em- 
or more Output Firms ployed 
Number /'000 % £ 
Electrical machinery ...... 27 8,846 48 221 
Electrical wires and cables. 15 4,793 53 285 
Telegraph and telephone ap- 

EE Rs ae 8 4,176 80 260 
Wireless apparatus........ 13 2,656 39 204 
Wireless valves and electric 

IDE. soedenlsiabianion- nes 5 1,865 66 264 
Batteries and accumulators 4 2,606 82 294 
Lighting accessories and 

WD sa cnnecetanée cas 7 358 33 168 
Heating and cooking ap- 

Getatee. esi iets os 6 769 53 196 


These figures show that the industry is by no means com- 
pletely in the hands of large-scale enterprise, and that in 
cach of the major sections there are still several large 
business units. 

* 


But this does not mean that the industry is free from 
monopolistic practices. In fact, the high overheads of the 
industry, and the ease with which combinations in restraint 
of trade can be practised in this country, have driven some 
of the sections of the industry to seek protection from the 
full blast of competition by agreements of various kinds. 
The British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ton, founded in 1911, is the senior organisation of the 
industry, which, among other things, has attempted to 
establish conditions of contract and sale. A number of 

Tanches are tightly organised. In cables, batteries, valves 
and lamps, for example, separate associations have been 
ormed which fix minimum se'ling prices with ranges of dis- 
count. The lamp cartel, for example, is a branch of the 
international lamp cartel which, before the war, parcelled 
Cut the world’s markets among member firms by quotas, 
With penalties for over-selling and prohibitions of manufac- 
a from supplying certain reserved areas. In this country 
Ms market is largely in the hands of the Electric Lamp 

‘anufacturers’ Association ; its pol‘cy has been to dis- 
<timinate against wholesalers who refuse to deal exclusively 
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with its own members. Again, the Electrical Lighting Fit 
tings Association appears to aim at fixing minimum prices 
for lighting fittings. Sections in which standardisation has 
hitherto made little progress, as in other fittings, cookers, 
wireless sets and refrigerators, have formed associations con- 
cerned with the determination of agreed fair-trading policies, 
with standard conditions of sale and ranges of discounts ; 
the introduction of standardisation during the war, as in hot 
plates and ARP fittings, was followed by price-fixing. 

The electrical engineering industry, in fact, is riddled 
with monopolistic practices of a varying degree of efficacy. 
The damage done by these practices cannot be assessed with 
precision, but it can hardly be ignored. It would be inter- 
esting to know, for example, why electric lamps are appreci- 
ably- cheaper in the United States than they are in this 
country. But a criticism of equal, if not of greater, import- 
ance as a price-raising factor is the slow progress that has 
been made in the matter of standardisation ; responsibility for 
this lies with the electricity supply industry, as well as 
with manufacturers of equipment. 

The most: important obstacle to standardisation on the 
part of the supply industry is the difference in the systems 
and pressures of supply, which vary from 100 to 260 volts 
either alternating or direct current. Owing to the need for 
minute accuracy, a great variety of apparatus is necessary, 
each specially designed for a narrow range of supply vo!tages 
with consequent heavy increase in fixed costs, as many com- 
ponents are highly specific. Wire of different strength and 
thickness is needed for windings and lamps, and these in 
turn necessitate different types of support. These variations 
render impossible the adoption of bulk production methods 
in the case of non-standard voltages, which are only called 
for in small and decreasing quantities, and reduce the utilisa- 
tion of the plant designed for the standard pressure of 230 
volts. Another consequence of the variety of voltages is the 
need for storing at manufacturers’, wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ large stocks of equipment, thus reducing turnover 
and necessitating higher charges. This is another cause of 
the higher prices of electrical equipment, and even the most 
modest reorganisation proposals for electrical supply pro- 
vide for compulsory standardisation of voltages. 

The industry, in turn, is responsible for the absence of 
standardisation in the design and dimensions of many acces- 
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sories and components, although the individual predilections 
and fancies of supply engineers have still further complicated 
the issue. Electric plugs and sockets are well-known ex- 
amples. Although for civilian use the advantages of inter- 
changeability are not so marked as in the case of the fighting 
services, where complete standardisation has proved neces- 
sary, it is obvious that standardisation would make possible 
the continuous production of a limited range of articles with 
consequent spreading of overheads over a larger turnover, 
saving of time, and improvement of quality, all leading to a 
reduction in costs. Again, there has been too little standardi- 
sation of appliances, such as cookers, refrigerators and so 
on ; as a result many of them have remained the privilege 
of the few. The net output per person employed in the 
lighting accessories and heating apparatus sections of. the 
industry was well below the national average in 1935. The 
British Standards Institute has done much to bring about 
standardisation, but generally it has only fixed limits of per- 
formance. Specifications giving limits of dimensions or other 
factors necessary for securing interchangeability are rare ; 
the most notable example is that for filament lamps. 
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To monopolistic practices and lack of standardisation ang 
mass production must be added the high distribution cogts 
of some sections of the industry, such as lamps, where they 
are sometimes equivalent to as much as 40 per cent of the 
price paid by the consumer. The cost of products is alg, 
inflated by heavy advertising expenditure. 

The electrical engineering industry has the reputation of 
being one of the most efficient British industries. It ha, 
undoubtedly many solid achievements to its credit, especi- 
ally since 1939. Nevertheless, there are many indications 
that it is not as efficient as it might be. This is not the 
occasion for suggesting a detailed programme of action 
The electricity supply authorities could, by co-operation 
speed up the standardisation of equipment and fittings, and 
curb monopolistic practices; the Ministry of Works js 
using its opportunity for pressing for standardisation. The 
industry itself has prepared plans for the mass production of 
household appliances. One thing is certain ; if the industry 
is to remain in the forefront in the world’s electrical ep. 
gineering industry, it cannot afford to neglect any mean; 
making for greater efficiency. 


Business Notes 


Politics Once More 


The wave of buying which immediately followed the 
Budget has been rather short-lived. The stock market is still 
reasonably active, but, after reaching a peak of 118.5 on 
Monday, against 100 for July 1, 1935, the equity index of 
The Financial News has fallen back to 118.0. It will Be 
seen from a table of The Actuaries’ Investment Index on 
page 616 that on Tuesday of last week this indicator had 
reached a new high for recent years. It is, however, worth 
noting that the yield is still higher than in August last, which 
suggests that confidence in the industrial outlook has not 
increased since then. The Stock: Exchange, like everyone 
else, rejoices over the approaching end of the war. But 
peace will bring a general election and the results of recent 
by-elections, especially that at Chelmsford, suggest that a 
general election might possibly bring a change of govern- 
ment and an economic policy that might have little solici- 
tude for industrial profits. So it is not so surprising that the 
good news from the Continent should have led to some 
hesitation in the market. It is, however, not improbable 
that the pressure of money will prevent any realy sub- 
stantial fall in equities unless there is some new adverse 
development. The comparison of yields of industrial groups 
with those ruling some years ago is interesting. 

Industrial equities are not the only section to weaken, for 
the decline in prices was started by gilt-edged. These stocks 
have improved considerably lately, and the yield on 2} per 
cent Consols is under 3 per cent against 3.18 a year ago. 
Some reaction would, therefore, not be-surprising in any 
circumstances. Actually, the prospect of a Labour Govern- 
ment is likely to react adversely on fixed interest securities, 
and it is also the fact that the moment is approaching 
rapidly when some sales of gilt-edged to finance recon- 
struction are inevitable. It is, however, improbable that such 
sales will assume in the near future, proportions which will 
offer a serious threat to the level of gilt-edged. In yet 
another field, that of foreign bonds, politics are playing a 
part. On more than one day recently, when the general 
tone in that market has been firm, there have been falls in 
the stocks of those areas, like Austria, Poland and Danzig, 
which are under Russian influence. More recently French 
funds have fallen on the success of the Communists in the 
municipal elections. It is evident that the problems of 
political and economic reconstruction will give the investor, 


like everyone else intimately concerned, a great deal to 
think about. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines 
Limited, payable June 15, 1945, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business, May 15. 1945 
. By Order of the Board, 


Toronto, J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 


April 27. 1945. 






Better Export Credit Guarantees 


There is still no sign of the comprehensive Govern- 
ment plan that will be needed for the reshaping of the 
national economy for the much larger part which exports 
must play in it than they did before the war. Against this 
background, the recent extensions and improvements of the 
Export Credits Guarantees system are of only limited 
significance as a contribution to the main problem, but 
they are none the less welcome. As had been foreshadowed 
in the recent debates on the Export Guarantees Act (which 
raises the limit upon the commitments of the Expon 
Credits Guarantee Department from £75 million to £200 
mi‘lion—an increase, allowing for the altered price-level, of 
roughly one-third), the Department has now introduced a 
new and improved guarantee policy. This policy, known as 
the ECGD (Contracts) Policy and superseding the War 
Emergency Policy, is available from -May Ist for exports on 
short credit of consumer goods and straightforward sales of 
capital goods, as distinct from sales on special credit terms 
of transactions involving installation or other capital works 
abroad. 

Its main lines follow closely those of the war policy. It 
thus extends into the post-war phase the substantial addi- 
tional protection afforded to assist the export drive in the 
early period of the war. Before the war, the Department 
guaranteed only 75 per cent of the contract price, and 
covered only those losses arising after delivery of the goods 
to the buyer. During the war, the guarantees have been 
raised to 85 per cent for losses due to insolvency or default 
and go per cent for other guaranteed losses, and, mort 
important still, have been extended to losses arising from 
the date of the placing of the contract—except losses within 
the buyer’s or the exporter’s own ‘control or arising from 
events within the United Kingdom. A comprehensive 
premium has been charged, and transfer risks have not been 
covered as a separate item, as they were before the wal. 
These extensions are all retained in the new policy, but a2 
exporter can, if he wishes, forgo the transfer cover and 
insure for “insolvency” risks alone. He cannot, howevet, 
secure transfer cover without also insuring for insolvency. 

There are also two entirely new facilities. In the past, 2 
exporter could not secure payment from the Department 
for “insolvency” losses unless and until the “ insolvency 
of the buyer—as defined, with reasonable elasticity, by the 
Department—had been established. This provision has # 


‘times been a source of irritation to the exporter. In future, 


he will not only have the same “ insolvency ” cover as in the 
past, but will be paid by the Department if the buyer: 
whether “ insolvent ” or not, has not paid the contract price 
within 12 months of its due date—provided only, for the 
purpose of this added cover, that the goods had been duly 
delivered and accepted. This positive assurance of eventual 
payment should be of real value to the exporter, especially 
when seeking finance from his bank. 


x nt * 


“First Loss’’ Principle Abandoned 
The second innovation is the dropping of the “first 


loss” principle that has characterised all earlier contracts. - 
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Previous!y, a guarantee of 85 per cent of the contract price 
has meant that the Department met losses only in excess 
of the first 15 per cent, and that any eventual receipts from 
the debtor were applied first to reimburse the Depart- 
ment and did not benefit the exporter until its claim had 
been discharged. Now the Department and the exporter 
will share proportionately in all losses and receipts. For 
exporters working on narrow profit margins, this is a very 
notable advance. It will be especially helpful in those cases 
in which goods held abroad under a frustrated contract 
have to be resold by the exporter at less than the original 
contract price. 

On one matter that has always bulked large in trade 
criticism of the ECGD system, there is no formal change. 
This is the principle that, if an exporter contracts with the 
Department at all, he should. contract for the whole of 
his export turnover. Exporters would naturally like to keep 
the good risks themselves and unload the bad ones on to 
the Department. In the absence of a radical change in 
export policy as a whole, and so long as the Department 
has no responsbility for-the geographical direction of ex- 
ports but works on an insurance princip!e, its rule is the 
only possible rule. There must be a reasonable “spread ” 
of risks. The Government has, however, admitted that that 
need not in all cases oblige an exporter to cover his entire 
turnover. During the debate on the new Act, the late Mr 
Harcourt Johnstone agreed that, in future, traders could 
exclude some markets from cover provided that the busi- 
ness they did offer to the Department did afford the 
requisite spread. Obviously, restriction of the field for 
which cover is sought may tend to increase the rates of 
premium charged. But in one sense this is actually, desir- 
able: in the new circumstances of the post-war it would 
be folly to- stimulate exports in directions which do not 
offer reasonable chances of eventual, and in most cases 
prompt, payment. Certainly, these improvements in facili- 
ties for export credit guarantees must not be taken as 
implying that Britain can afford any substantial volume of 
exports on credit. For some years, at least, the emphasis 
must be overwhelmingly upon cash transactions. In 
general, exports on more than the shortest of customary 
credit terms will be justifiable only where they are plainly 
necessary to enable British goods to re-establish them- 
selves in markets that may be expected to become good 
cash customers in the early future, or where credit exports 
of particular goods appear likely to generate an early 
demand for other British goods for cash. 


* ¥ * 


Women in Engineering 


The interesting and surprising conclusion that the 
majority of women who have entered engineering during 
the war wish to remain in the industry in peace-time is 
drawn from an inquiry conducted by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, which was reported to the AEU 
Women’s Conference at Blackpool on Tuesday. The inquiry, 
which covered a cross-section of women workers, was 
addressed to about 2,000 women in 228 factories in London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Coventry. Two- 
thirds of the women questioned rep‘ied that they wanted 
to stay in the industry, and only 20 per cent had worked in 
engineering before the war, the majority having been in 
domestic service. It is particularly significant that 79 per 
cent of the married women who had not been in paid em- 
ployment previously, wanted to continue in industry. 

This survey should not necessarily be regarded as con- 
clusive, since it covers only a small proportion of the women 
directed to war work, but it is an interesting indication of 
a trend, which would seem to contradict the popular belief 
that women war workers are eagerly waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to leave industry. The reasons given are, surprisingly 
enough, not monetary, for 35 per cent of the women were 
in the lowest-paid group and were earning less than Is. 6d. 
an hour. Presumably the sense of independence gained by 
factory work and the dislike of “domestic duties unpaid” 
are important factors. 

If these results can be taken as typical of the general 
attitude of women in engineering, they raise far-reaching 
economic and social problems for the industry—whether 
there will be sufficient employment for the women who wish 
to remain as well as for the men now employed and for 
those returning from the Forces, and whether the continued 
employment of women might not tend to depress the stan- 

d of male workers. Women’s rates are 30-40 per cent 
below the men’s rates, and only a small proportion of the 
women in the industry can be earning the “rate for the 
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job.” If considerable numbers of women wish to remain in 
industry, the question of equal pay for equal work will 
assume even greater importance. The extent to which 
married women will in fact be able to work in industry de- 
pends not only on the availability of jobs, but on the pro- 
vision of labour-saving houses, nursery schools and other 
means of lightening domestic responsibilities. 

For some years after the war, there should be enough 
work to keep the engineering industry fully employed meet- 
ing pent-up civilian demands and producing for export. It 
iS a question of adjustment and absorption. Already there 
are disturbing reports of mounting “redundancy,” especi- 
ally in the Midlands, but with the end of the war there 
should be no delay in effecting the change-over to peace- 
time production programmes. 


*x * * 


Export of Aircraft 


The British aircraft manufacturing industry, raised to 
the status of the biggest industry (in terms of employment) 
during the war, will soon be faced with the need for severe 
contraction. The extent to which it will have to be deflated 
has been variously estimated ; the Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, Sir Stafford Cripps, has mentioned a proportion 
as low as a tenth. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the industry has 
decided to make a bid for exports. The Council of the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors—the industry’s 
trade association—has decided to create a special export 
sections, with headquarters in London and branch offices in 
the chief potential markets overseas, It will be the task of 
the “trade ambassadors” to promote the interests of the 
British aircraft industry as a whole, to establish contacts 
with aircraft operators overseas, and to keep the industry in 
this country informed about marketing conditions. The new 
organisation wilt not supersede the system of overseas re- 
presentation by individual companies. It is designed to 
assist the agents and salesmen of individual manufacturers. 

The scope for exports should be considerable, though, 
to begin with, the British aircraft industrv which has con- 
centrated almost exclusively on the manufacture of military 
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types, will not be as favourably placed as the American, 
which has been manufacturing transports on a large scale 
throughout the war. The extent to which British aircraft 
manufacturers will be able to make use of their opportunities 
will depend largely on their ability to design efficient com- 
mercial aircraft as speedily as possible, and to market them 
at competitive prices. 
* * . 


Nuffield Organisation in Australia 


An indication of the changing trend in British exports is 
provided by the activities of the Nuffield organisation. Their 
intention to manufacture Morris cars in India was recently 
announced, and it now transpires that a new company with 
a capital of £1,000,000, entitled Nuffield Australia Proprie- 
tary, has been formed to operate in the Dominion. In the 
first place, the intention is to manufacture only bodies in 
Australia, and to assemble there engines and equipment im- 
ported from this country. Lord Nuffield has, however, 
undertaken gradually to build up works capable of all stages 
of car production. 

It is evident that, as against the possibility of Australia 
taking a corresponding number of cars manufactured here, 
this arrangement would involve a loss of exports. But there 
is no escape from this tendency. When virtually the whole 
car is built overseas, this country will still export the skill 
involved in the design and the experience in making the 
cars. In addition, Britain may send jigs and some of the 
most recent additions to equipment, as well as having pro- 
vided some at least of the capital. 

So far as the more industrially developed countries are 
concerned, it is along these lines that British exporters must 
think. We may still be able to increase exports of staple 
goods to some areas, but this country is able less and less to 
rely on its own raw materials, and more and more must 
trust to special skills to hold its own in the world’s markets. 
The aeroplane still calls for special skills.at almost every 
point, the family car much less so, and the new Nuffield 
enterprises are in the line of development which yields most 
a success in the changed conditions of the post-war 
world. 


«x * . x 
The Supply of Bills 


The expansion of the offer of Treasury bills at last 
week’s tender is being followed, as foreshadowed in these 
Notes, by a further £10 million increase, to £130 million, 
this week. This should permit a welcome replenishment of 
discount market portfolios, and hence an improvement in 
the supply of bills to the banks. In the absence of these 
periodic expansions of the tender offer, the accumulation of 
overseas funds in London would, despite the availability of 
tap bills for certain central banks, make progressive inroads 
into the volume of bills available to the market. Two years 
ago, after the tender offer was first raised from the basic 
figure of £75 million which obtained for so long, the 
market’s intake of bills ran for many weeks at levels appreci- 
ably higher than those of the past few months, although the 
total weekly offering was then £20 millions less. In June, 
1943, indeed, the average weekly allotment to the market 
almost touched £40 million, a level that was not surpassed 
until last May, with a record average of nearly £44 million. 
Since then the trend has been downwards, despite the tem- 
porary increase in offerings (to £120 million) in the autumn. 
It is true that in the first quarter of this year the intake was 
still running appreciably above the corresponding 1944 
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figures—the quarter’s weekly average was £35 million, com 
pared with £25 million. Last month’s average, however 
would have been easily the lowest for more than a year had 
it not been for a-bumper quota last week—thanks to a full 
allotment of the shorter-dated Monday bills. As it is, the 
average for April tenders comes out at just over £30 million, 
which is £4,000,000 less than in March and £3,000,009 less 
than a year ago. 

On the basis of past experience, therefore, it may be 
unwise to assume that the expansion which now seem; 
in prospect will, except in the short run, do much mor 
than make good the inroads that have already occurred 
unless, of course, the inflow of overseas funds should 
slacken or unless the facilities for the issue of tap bil) 
were to be extended. Meanwhile, clearing bank portfolios, 
which are the principal concern in this context, have for 
three months been maintained somewhat above their cor. 
responding levels of; the previous year. But they have 
probably not yet felt the full impact of the recent decline 
in market intake, and in any case are already extremely 
low in relation to the huge volume of deposits. 


tt * * 
Income Tax Bill 


Some of the shortcomings of the Income Tax Bil/— 
which formed the subject of an article in The Economist of 
April 28th—were discussed in Committee in the House of 
Commons on April 27th. (The Bill is designed to give effect 
to the changes in the taxation of industry foreshadowed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget Speech last 
year.) 

Several members of Parliament criticised the present 
system of depreciation allowances because the. allowances 
are based on the original and not on the replacement cost 
of equipment. The criticism of the present system arose 
from the fact that the new Bill will enable the Government 
to reclaim part or the whole of the depreciation allowances 
already granted if, at the time of replacement, the second- 
hand value of plant exceeds the amount of the final depre- 
ciation allowance based on the original cost of the equip- 
ment. True, this position conforms to the established prin- 
ciple of taxation. But the principle itself is a questionable 
one during a period of rising prices, when the cost of new 
equipment may be double that of the original equipment. 
Sir John Anderson merely pointed out that the law takes no 
account of the change in the value of money. But the matter 
can hardly be left at that; other countries have found it 
advisable to introduce a special system of allowances over 
and above the normal depreciation allowances, designed to 
protect industry from capital consumption caused by infle- 
tion, 

* * * 

Productive and Unproductive Industries 


The Bill also drew criticism because the new deprecia- 
tion allowances for buildings are confined to “ productive 
industry ” ; retail shops, hotels, showrooms and offices aft 
not eligible for these allowances. The Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, Mr Peake, gave the two reasons that 
prompted the Chancellor of the Exchequer to draw this 
distinction. The first line of defence was, as so often, that 
the universal application of the new allowances would giv¢ 
rise to “extremely formidable” administrative difficulties 
The second explanation he gave was that of the Physic 
crats :— 


Productive or creative industry is the foundation of national 
prosperity. It is the production and export of things, - 
the retail distribution at home, that is the real life-blood 
the country. 

This explanation is hardly a valid one. 

On the other hand, the Chancellor was in a more accom- 
modating mood in the matter of discrimination between 
new and old buildings. The Bill will grant an initial depre- 
ciation allowance of ten per cent in respect of new buildings 
and an annual allowance of two per cent for both new and 
old buildings. The new system ‘is to supersede the Mills 
and Factories Allowances granted since 1919. For existing 
buildings, the annual allowance is to be confined to a period 
of 50 years ; exceptionally, where a building is 50 years ol 
or more at the time of the change-over to the new system, 
its owner can claim the existing allowance for a period ° 
five years. This limitation will often leave owners of exisUn8 
buildings worse off than they are under the present system. 
To meet their case, Sir John Anderson said that if the 
period of five years should prove inadequate an extension 
would be justified. 
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when you 
sell him 


something! | 


But does your prospective customer realize it? He does 
not know what experience, what scientific knowledge, 
what care in manufacture, goes into the making of that 
thing you sell. He may be allergic to sales talk, advertise- 
ments and to letters. Perhaps he simply will not read. 
An educational film about your product, the research 
behind it, its manufacture or its use can create that 
confidence essential to successful business at home and 
abroad. Seeing is believing. 

To make such a film you must have the advice and assist- 
ance of creative people, experienced in the art of successful 
film propaganda, backed by the best technical resources. 


THE FILM PRODUCERS GUILD 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF DOCUMENTARY, 
INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
PROPAGANDA FILMS 


Full particulars of the Guild, and the services it offers, can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Guild House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2 





—A NEW 20-MINUTE FILM JUST 
RELEASED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL 
AND POWER shows vividly how steam wastage 
happens and how to cure it. 


DO YOU KNOW that many. factories use 
three or four times as much steam as is really 
necessary ? 

—and that at least half of this waste can easily 
be prevented ? 


ARRANGE FOR YOUR WORKS MANAGEMENTS 
AND OPERATIVES TO SEE THIS FILM NOW 


This is what to do— 


Write to the Secretary of the Regional Fuel Efficiency 
Committee for details of arrangements being made in your 
egion. 
® if an M.o.I. Van is visiting your works with films, ask 
for the film “Steam” to be shown. 
elf you have your own projector (16 mm. or 35 mm.) 
Steam” will be lent free on application to the Regional 
Offices of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


. The Ministry's Regional Offices are at 
GLASGOW . NEWCASTLE . MANCHESTER . LEEDS . BIRMINGHAM 
NOTTINGHAM . CAMBRIDGE . CARDIFF . BRISTOL . READING AND 
LONDON 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 


Food controls 
to continue? 


The political controversy about govern- 
mental controls becomes ever more 
lively. On only one aspect of the ques- 
tion, is there general agreement: we 
must continue to exercise some control 
of the Nation’s food, or suffer for it. 


Even housewives, who are longing for 
the time when the ration book will no 
longer be a necessary adjunct to the 
shopping basket, would not want all 
Government food measures to disap- | 
pear overnight. For then where, for 
example, would be the extra supple- 
ments of vitamins for expectant mothers 
and babies, or the priority allowances 4 
of milk and eggs, or the allocation of & 
vitamins to all children under five ? ‘ 


These are the sort of controls that ; 
might well be worth preserving, even in 
the days of plenty, when the health of 
the nation will continue to be a major & 
responsibility for everyone. f 


So much is agreed on every hand. Yet : 
it is perhaps not generally realized how } 
great a part was played by the discovery 
of vitamins in revolutionizing the 
science of dietetics, which has made the 
feeding of our people so much more 
on in World War II than in 
1 -18. 


Today, this extension of knowledge in 
the nutritional field has led to the pro- 
duction of vitamins in synthesized form 
on a very large scale. In the Roche 
plants in Great Britain, Vitamins Bi and 
C are being produced so economically, 
that they are now within the reach o 
even the most moderate purse. Already, 
the distribution of synthesized vitamins 
to the children of Paris has prevented Europe and in the building 
the worst effects of vitamin deficiency. of a post-war world where 
Indeed, these synthesized vitamins are disease and want will become 
materially helping in the task of feeding increasingly rare. 


| ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED | 
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| parse os nn ~ ance 
This Greek boy, aged 12, is suffer- 
ing from the effects of prolonged 
malnutrition. Consignments of 
food, including supplies of synthe- 
sized vitamins, have materially 
helped in combating the terrors 
of starvation and disease. 





The Buses 
of Britain 
4,000,000,000 passengers a 
year, almost twice the 
estimated population of 
the world! That is the 
colossal achievement of 
Britain’s Bus companies, 


under the system of free 


enterprise. 


BRITISH BUSES 


The British Omnibus Companies Public Relations Committee. CVS-180 





Tin Prospects 


The Japanese seizure of the Pacific tin-mining areas 
has had, until now, ‘no serious effect upon the war effort 
of the United Nations, since Allied tin reserves were sup- 
plemented during 1942 and 1943 by increased exports from 
Bolivia, Nigeria, the Belgian Congo and other tin-producing 
areas. Shortage of developed ore reserves, and scarcity of 
manpower and materials, have now, however, greatly 
reduced the output of these mines. At the beginning of 
1945 it was reported that the American Government's tin 
reserve—accumulated during the eighteen months prior to 
Pearl Harbour, and drawn upon as required—stood at 
around 113,000 short tons, enough to meet current Anglo- 
American requirements for more than a full year. Recent 
withdrawals, however, have been on a rising scate, and it is 
now stated that this reserve has reached a dangerously low 
level. Although upon examination this view may appear 
pessimistic, it is clear that measures must be taken to 
prevent a serious tin shortage in the near future. 

By a recent official report of the United States “Foreign 
Economic Administration, some 7,000 short tons of Chinese 
tin—twice the 1943 total—were imported during 1944, 
travelling by air to Calcutta, and thence by sea to the 
United States. The re-opening of land communications 
between China and India may raise the figure in 1945, 
but the production of Chinese tin is limited ; nor is the 
re-occupation of Burma likely to add much to Allied tin 
supplies. 

There remain Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and Thai- 
land, all of which may soon become theatres of military 
operations. The resumption of tin mining in these zones 
immediately upon their liberation—for, which plans have 
already been made—shou!d go far to remove the threat 
of a tin shortage for the most essential needs. Mining 
activity may, however, be seriously hampered by the 
destruction of plant, including dredges, and also by lack 
of labour (never, in any case, efficiently organised - in 
Malaya). Tin is the scarcest of the major metals, and a 
plentiful supply is essential to the health. of the food and 
other vital industries. During 1944 considerable attention 
was given to preparations in the fields of organisation and 
technology for the intensive effort that will be necessary 
to secure enough tin for world rehabilitation, but of late 
this matter appears to have been atiowed to slip into the 
background. The end of the European war should set 
free industrial resources sufficient to resume regular pro- 
duction of tin-mining equipment, including dredges, so 
- the effects of war damage may be repaired without 

elay. 


*x * + 
Diamond Optimism 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the Anglo American 
_ Investment Trust, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer confirmed the 

impression, noted in these columns last week, that not only 
was 1944 an excellent year for the diamond industry, but 
that 1945 had opened equally successfully. He said that 
stocks were at a minimum level, except for the types of small 
rough stones normally cut at Antwerp, so that the reopen- 
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ing of the Antwerp market will usefully absorb the only 
surplus stocks available. ; 


More generally, Sir Ernest was optimistic about the future 
of the industry. In practice, its prospects will be affected by 
two important considerations. It may be taken, as Sir Erney 
claims, that industrial diamonds have now proved their 
worth in engineering technique, but their future price Jeye! 
is far less certain. The anti-trust suit now being taken by 
the US Government against the diamond companies is asso. 
ciated with the belief that the current prices of industrig 
diamonds, although they have not been raised during war. 
time, are too high. If price reductions could be secured 
—a difficult task unless tackled by joint international action 
—then the sale of industrial diamonds, which even during 
wartime does not represent more than a third or a quarter 
of the total value of diamond sales, would become much les; 
important as a stabilising factor in demand. In any even, 
the steadiness of the demand for industrial diamonds, while 
it will certainly help to offset fluctuations in the demand fo; 
gem stones, may also give rise to production problem; 
owing to the fact that the two sorts of diamond are mined 
together. 

The second and more important consideration affecting 
the industry’s future is, in fact, the demand for gem stone 
—and it is also much harder to estimate. Gem stones are 
in strong demand during wartime for a wide variety of 
reasons, many of which may disappear; and the 
replacement of stocks, while it will ensure a period of 
activity, can offer no lasting contribution to the industry's 
prosperity. The contention that the price of industrial 
diamonds is too high could probably be brought with more 
weight against the price of gem stones, although action 
against the selling syndicate’s monopoly would be in this 
case still more difficult. 

*x * * 


Reduced Rayon Prices 


The Rayon Producers’ Committee has announced its 
decision, approved by the Board of Trade, to reduce rayon 
yarn prices. As a result, they were marked down by 23d. per 
lb. on May 1st, making the price of 150 denier 3s. 9d. per 
lb., compared with 2s. 6}d. before the war. The reasca given 
for the reduction is that the special arrangements made in 
July, 1940, for the export trade are no longer necessary. 
Since that time, when the export drive was at its height, 
the home market has in a sense been subsidising exports, 
since prices were 3d. per lb. above those of exports. This 
had become an anachronism. 

A more deep-seated reason for the reduction is probably 
the rayon producers’ optimism that production can, through 
the lifting of many wartime restrictions, be considerably 
increased in the not too distant future. The rayon industry 
has always been quick to reduce prices when it could, and 
the latest decision is typical of it. The smaller producers 
may not find it so easy to work to the lower prices as the 
larger firms, although the rayon trade has, on the whole, 
done reasonably well during the war. It has had the advan- 
tage of being inherently economical in its use of shipping 
and manpower, and has thus gained considerably over the 
older textiles. . 

Whether the consumer will benefit from the reduction 
is another matter. Wages, in common with those in the 
cotton industry, are due to go up in June, and coal prices 
rose on May Ist. These increases may well absorb the 234 
per lb. If so, prices of rayon goods may well be unchanged 
until economies large-scale production can_ begin © 
make themselves felt. The rayon industry is cleat! 
looking forward to being able to reduce costs by scientific 
and technical developments, but these and the lifting 
restrictions will take time. 

One means of stimulating production is to enlarge the 
market. A British Rayon Federation delegation, led by Si 
Percy Ashley, is to visit Australia and New Zealand © 
investigate the probable post-war conditions and prospects 
of trade in rayon goods with the two countries. The deleg# 
tion will survey, among other matters, the size and naturt 
of the demand, and the possibility of United Kingdom 
interests participating in the promotion of secondary indus- 
tries in Australia and New Zealand. The delegation has the 
blessing of the Board of Trade and is being cordially 
welcomed by the Australian and New Zealand Governments. 
Perhaps it is only the first of a number of similar delegations 
to other parts of the Empire and the world. 

* x 


London Dock Inquiry 


The report of the committee of inquiry set up to inves 
tigate the causes of the recent London dock strike, shows 
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that there is room for improvement in both the methods of 
administering dock labour and the machinery for industrial 
negotiation in the London area. The committee unani- 
meusly found that the strike was wholly unwarranted and 
condemned the men for their failure to use the established 
negotiating machinery, a failure due in part, they believed, 
to the influence of a small subversive political section among 
the dockers. The workers will no doubt claim that their 
strike action was justified in that it drew attention to 
defects which would not have been brought to light by the 
use of normal and less spectacular methods. But the strike 
nonetheless was condemned by the unions. 


The Committtee concluded that the main purpose of the 
Dock Labour scheme—the maintenance of the minimum 
labour force required to secure the quick turn-round of 
ships—would only be ensured by the use of control points 
and calling-on stands, and that its success equally depended 
upon the preservation of discipline and the reduction of 
absenteeism. But while it found that, on the whole, ‘the 
officials of the National Dock Labour Corporation per- 
formed their duties “ with patience, consideration and good 
homour,” the Committee admitted the need for a review 
of some of the disciplinary arrangement. 

* 


The report recommends, for instance, that the onus for 
application for leave of absence should not rest entirely with 
the individual docker, but that there should be some 
machinery entitling him to leave, subject to labour require- 
ments, on the completion of a particularly long or arduous 
job. Then, instead of the Port Manager being solely re- 
sponsible for judging breaches of discipline, he should con- 
sult with the man or his union representative or with a 
special advisory committee, in the case of workers in the 
Reserve Pool, or with the appropriate industrial committee, 
in the case of men in actual employment. The committee 
further suggested that Appeals Tribunals should have a 
wider composition and that disciplinary measures should 
apply to employers as well as to employees. In connection 
with the wider question of administration, they recom- 
mended greater decentralisation of the Corporation’s Lon- 
don organisation, in order to give area managers more 
authority, and measures to secure a more careful allocation 
of labour. 

The question of the future of dock labour schemes, 
which were set up to deal with wartime emergencies, is 
bound to arise with the end of the war. It would be valuable 
to have reviews of other port schemes, on the lines of the 
London inquiry, and the, modification, if necessary, of any 
of the more irksome features of the administration, so that 
the real benefits conferred on the dockers by decasualisation 
will not be obscured by any lesser irritants or grievances. 


* * * 


Texas Land Offer 


After all, the last has not been heard of the Texas Land 
affair. Last week produced an offer by an undisclosed buyer 
of £8 per share which is subject only to its being accepted 
by holders of at least 50 per cent of the shares. The price 
offered, although well below the valuation of the assets 
before meeting the tax payable.on liquidation, is some four 
or five shillings above what a liquidation would yield at 
current values. Further, some of the net yield of liquidation 
would not be available for some appreciable time. In the 
circumstances the new directors, that is the Lowson interest, 
are accepting the offer, and it seems extremely ‘probable that 
all their associates will follow their example. That alone 
should ensure that the deal ts completed. 

Evidently the buyer agrees with the old board rather than 
with Mr Lowson about the real value of the assets, and it 
seems clear that he intends to keep the. company in being 
for some time. Beyond that the situation is obscure. The 
circular advertising the offer gives as an advantage that the 
dissident minority will now be able to retain their holdings. 
But will they consider this a reasonable course? When the 
Lowson interest obtained control they knew who would be 
in charge, and they were dissatisfied because they did not 
know what he would do. In this case they do not even know 
who will be in control, and doubtless the buyer counts on 
this argument to obtain something substantially in excess 
of the minimum ¢0 per. cent upon which he insists. 

Dissident holders who sell now may reckon that they are 
Well out of a situation which at one time must have held 
rather gloomy prospects for them. Those who sold, almost 
two years ago, will have had great difficulty in finding 
investments which have yielded them the profit they would 

obtained had they held and sold now. That profit has 
gone to Mr Lowson and his friends. If there is a moral to 
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this story it is that directors should give, and shareholders 
should insist upon receiving, the fullest information about 
their property. This is even more necessary when, as in this 
case, there is a heavy uncalled liability. 


* * * 
Maypole Dairy Results 


There has been no change in the underlying conditions 
of supply which affect adversely a specialist company like 
Maypole Dairy which had in peace a special organisa- 
tion for securing just the qualities of goods suited to its 
customers. The company has, however, been able to increase 
its turnover of non-rationed and “ points ” goods, while the 
subsidiaries, which are less highly specialised, have increased 
both turnover and profits. Maypole Dairy has suffered a 
reduction in earnings as the expansion in business has been 
insufficient to offset the rise in wages in March, 1944, which 
will cost the company £21,000 in a full year. The results 
of the group and the company for the past three years are 
summarised on page 615. It will be seen that liquid re- 
sources continue to increase and are very large. The only 
change in the appropriation of profits is to substitute for the 
modest provision for deferred repairs an allocation of 
£25,000 for modernisation of premises. 

It must be especially irksome to a firm whose business 
was built in part on special channels of supply to have to 
submit to the present system of distribution and Sir George 
Schuster, the chairman, repeats the comments he made a 
year ago as to the need for the Government to indicate its 
policy with regard to supplies of food and, in particular, to 
say what is to be produced at home and what to be im- 
ported. Sir George is, naturally enough, a protagonist of “a 
proper nutritional diet ” and maintains that to achieve that 
the country could absorb the output of British agriculture 

beneficially employed at full stretch and still buy from... 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand and . . . countries like Den- 

mark and Holland food products on a scale which will provide 

adequate outlets for their own production. 
Against the background of the present situation on the 
Continent, this reads a little oddly, but Sir George is pre- 
sumably taking a long term view. As to the immediate 


(Continued on page 615) 


WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


CAPITAL (Registered and Issued): £2,150,000 
in 4,250,000 Ordinary Shares . : y= ~ and 25,000 Deferred Shares 
6 each. 


DIRECTORS. 
SIR GEORGE W. ALBU, (Chairman). C. 8. McLEAN. 
DR. HANS PIROW. T. SHEARER. Cc. 8S. GOLDMAN. 
M. W. RICHARDS. 8. C. BLACK. ERROLL G. HAY. 


EXTRACT OF ANNUAL REPORT TO DECEMBER 31, 1944. 
Tons crushed ay 4g ox a i a ,449,000 
Yield (3,750 dwt. per ton) tine oz. 459,180 


£3,857,110 
2,325,281 
£1,531,829 
102,775 


£1,634,604 


Working revenue (31,50s. per ton) 
Working costs (18.99s. per/ton) ... 


Working profit (12.51s. per ton)... 
Sundry Revenue... os sae 


Less Interest on Fixed Loan from General Mining & 
Finance Corporation Ltd. ... ae £13,839 
Exchange oe ase oa ay 1,413 
Special Benefits to European Employees 3,176 
Directors’ Fees... ate Sos aa 2,000 

Ha 20,428 

£1,614,176 

Credit Balance brought forward from 1943... es 37,624 


Total Available Profit 


"$1,651,800 


Appropriated as follows :— 
Capital Expenditure 
For year ae oni ee at £4,912 
Repayment on account of Fixed Loan 100,000 
£104,912 


23,266 
1,009,994 


Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of outstanding 
Liability ... bea ee oa pa iia as 
Taxation sis Si e Safe as 
Ordinary Djwidends Nos. 26 and 27, 
totalling 174% .... bas a oe 
Deferred Dividends Nos. 17 and 18, 
totalling £4 19s. 2d. per share 


£371,875 

123,958 
woe 495,333 
Unappropriated profit carried forward ... re ste 17,795 


21,651,800 


ORE RESERVE.—The fully developed ore reserve, as recalculated at 
December 31, 1944, amounted to 8,840,000 tons of an average value 
of 4.2 dwt. over 47 inches. (1943 9,149,000 tons at 4.2 dwt. over 
47 inches. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts have been despatched to 
British shareholders direct from the Head Office in Johannesburg. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


225th ANNUAL REPORT 
LIFE FUND EXCEEDS £17,000,000 
LORD BICESTER ON THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


The two hundred and twenty-fifth annual 
general court of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance was held, on the 2nd instant, at the 
Roya! Exchange, London, E.C., the Rt 
Hon. Lord Bicester, the governor, presiding. 

The governor, in the course of his speech, 
said: In the life department we issued 
3.121 new policies, assuring an amount of 
£2,096,244. The premium income of 
£1,453,944 is some £20,000 in excess of 
that received in 1943. The life figures in 
general show little variation from those of 
the previous -year, for which reason they 
do not call for any particular comment. 
But in making a general observation it is 
certainly satisfactory to see that, in spite of 
the vast upheavals that have taken place 
during the last five years, the great merits 
of life assurance appear to retain their 
appeal in the mind of the general public. 
It is also, I think, a tribute to the manage- 
ment of life business that through such a 
time the security and protection afforded to 
the assured remains unquestioned. Prob- 
ably it is true to say that the average life 
fund—and it is certainly true of our own— 
has never been in a stronger position than 
it is mow; it now exceeds 17 million 
pounds. 


EXCELLENT FIRE RESULTS 


Dealing next with the results of our fire 
business, I am happy to say we haye again 
experienced an excellent year’s trading, 
resulting in an underwriting profit that has 
only once been exceeded by the department. 
The total premium income of our fire busi- 
mess is £1,942.000, an increase of nearly 

130,000 on the premiums received in 1943. 

t must, of course, be appreciated that in 
comparing figuges relating to premium in- 
come with those of former years increased 
values are playing their part, so that while 
our business is, I feel, definitely expanding, 
a fall in the general world price level would 
not be without its influence. Meanwhile, it 
is undoubtedly sound for all those who are 
responsible for maintaining property ade- 
quately covered, to consider carefully this 
question of rising values. The corporation 
has devoted a good deal of time in both 
explaining and bringing this important fact 
to the notice of its insured. 


WORLD-WIDE CONNECTIONS 


As you are aware, our fire business con- 
nections are world-wide, and in spite of 
the territories that are still closed to us 
through the war, it is encouraging to see 
that abroad also the volume of our fire 
premium is increasing. I very much hope 
that by the time the next annual general 
court is held I shall be able to state that 
we have re-established our former connec- 
tions in many European countries from 
which, during the war years, we have been 
or still are cut off. 

After taking credit for net interest, 
amounting to £40,300, there is available a 
sum of £259,647, which has been trans- 
ferred to general profit and loss account. 
It is a most satisfactory result and one that 
reflects great credit upon all those whose 
efforts led to its attainment. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Last year, in reporting to you on the 
work of the marine department, I men- 
tioned that with the great diminution in 


the number of our shipping casualties which. 


was then taking place, and which gave 
cause for satisfaction and thankfulness, it 
was probable that our premium income 

marine underwriting would also de- 
Crease. This turned out to be so, and the 


Rey 


net premium income for 1944 at £513,000 
is less by some £86,000 than in 1943, but 
we have no reason to be critical of this, and 
I am happy to report that both the results 
of our own activities in the marine market 
and the conditions prevailing in the market 
itself are satisfactory. 

In proof of this, your cqurt has this year 
again decided to transfer a sum of £75,000 
to the general profit and loss account, this 
being a like amount to the sum transferred 
for the previous twelve months. I should 
mention that the marine fund now stands 
at the satisfactory figure of £1,240,000, 
representing 242 per cent. of the premium 
income. 

I think, however, it may not be inappro- 
priate at the present time to sound a note 
of caution. While throughout the war the 
marine market has remained a competitive 
one, there has been more co-operation 
between its two component parts—that is 
the companies and Lloyds underwriters— 
than for a long time past. While that 
co-operation continues there is a reasonabie 
prospect that results will also continue to 
be satisfactory. But if intensive competi- 
tion reappear, and as a result, for any 
reason, the Joint Hull understanding be 
discontinued, then unfavourable results may 
well be anticipated. It is to be hoped that 
every effort will be made to maintain the 
agreement, and also the smooth working of 
the more recently established Joint Cargo 
Agreement. To me this seems to be of 
especial importance during the years imme- 
diately following the cessation of hostilities. 


ACCIDENT FIGURES AGAIN GOOD 


The results of our accident department 
are again good. The net premiums re- 
ceived for the year at £1,148,625 show an 
increase of practically {£100,000 on those of 
the year before. We have, I feel, every 
reason for satisfaction in this increase, not 
only because it has been achieved in spite 
of the numerous adverse factors, to which I 
have referred in previous years, but also 
because it has been obtained—and to this I 
attach the greatest importance—without 
sacrificing the quality of the business. 

In reviewing the individual sections which 
make up our accident account, I might say 
that motor-car insurances have participated 
in the increased volume, and this is an indi- 
cation that we are securing our share of 
policies on the cars that are slowly coming 
back to the roads. There is nothing new 
to report in regard to employers’ liability 
business, as there has been no change in 
the situation sir.ce I last addressed you. 

I might also mention one other branch 
of our accident business, that which deals 
with burglary risks. During the war years, 
for a variety of reasons, of which war 
damage has*been prominent, it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to protect adequately either 
business or private premises. The corpora- 
tion has nevertheless done its utmost to 
help its policyholders, and when they them- 
selves have taken all reasonable steps to 
safeguard the property insured, we have, 
wherever possible, continued to give cover, 

_ Our business overseas very naturally con- 
tinues to confront us with many problems, 
and although some of these individual 
accounts are difficult, I am pleased to say 
that the department has made a profit on 
balance in this section. The net result of 
the accident department trading for the 
year, including interest, is the transfer of 
£154,858 to the profit and loss account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


I now come to the general profit and loss 
In dealing first with the 


account itself. 
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income side of the account, you will see 
“interest not carried to other accounts” 
less tax, amounts to £69,886. This item 
in our general account now increases very 
slowly. The same factors Telating to the 
Government's cheap money policy natural} 
exert themselves in the results of investi ’ 
our general funds as those to which | have 
previously made reference in dealing with 
our life fund. Each fund has supported the 
financing of the war with almost its toy, 
available cash, but the return in net interey 
has been very small indeed. The figurs 
of the individual departmental transfers | 
have already given. Added to those 
the sum of £30,229, being one-fifth of th 
proprietors’ valuation surplus on the yean 
1936-40. Transfer fees of £63 and an iten 
of somewhat larger proportion than usual of 
£2,020 in conscience money make up th 
total amount on the income side of th 
account. 

On the expenditure side there are thre 
items which I should mention. Provision 
for United Kingdom taxation, including 
income-tax for 1945-6, absorbs £202,009, 
You will see, also, that this year we have 
made further transfers of £100,000 in each 
case to our fire insurance fund and oy 
accident insurance fund, bringing them up 
to one million and haif a muhon pounds 
respectively. When you set the figures 
given in_ the _ balance-sheet, namely, 
£1,776,928 for the fire fund, and £1,465,566 
for the accident fund against the premium 
income of these respective departments, you 
will, I think, agree that the position in both 
cases is an extremely strong one, and isa 
satisfactory reflection on the manner in 
which both our fire and accident business 
has been managed through a difficult and 
somewhat hazardous period. After giving 
effect to these various expense and transfer 
items, the balance, which as you know con- 
stitutes our general reserve fund, stands a 
£1,226,923. 

Your directors have already passed a 
recommendation to pay a final dividend of 
19 per cent. for the vear. This dividend, 
together with an interim dividend of 11 per 
cent. paid on November 6th last, will make 
a total amount of 30 per cent., less tax, on 
the capital stock of the corporation for the 
year 1944. 

As a whole, the progress made by our 
associated cémpanies can be viewed with 
every satisfaction. 


INSURANCE INDUSTRY'S GREAT PART 


The insurance industry, and in it this 
corporation, has played a great and impor- 
tant part in the country’s struggle for exist- 
ence. It has lent every possible assistance 
to the Government’s plans to meet malty 
emergencies. It has been of the greatest 
value in helping in the general strengthen- 
ing of public confidence, through shoulder- 
ing the many and diverse risks that con- 
fronted both business and the private 
citizen. Last, but by no means least, by the 
great financial contribution, both by !oans 
to the Government and by taxation, th 
insurance companies have borne a great 4 
heavy burden. . 

Our staff which has carried this burden 
has been considerably reduced in numbers. 
It has provided from its ranks many mea 
and women for the fighting services. U»- 
happily, some of these are among the killed 
and .wounded, and to their relatives 
friends we offer our profound sympathy. 
Of those who have remained at home, 9 
addition to their duties in the corporation’ 
service, they have given much of their spatt 
time to war work in its various phasts. 
They will be able to lock back upon a 
ereat record, and you will wish me © 
convey to them your most grate 
appreciation. : will 

Before concluding this address, you 
also wish me to extend on your be 
sincere thanks to our general manager a0 
the management and staff of this sy cg" 
tion, coupled with our appreciation 2'S0 
the help given us by our local age 
representatives, and those of our ag°® : 
organisations both at home and abroad, w = 
have all, in their various ways, helped 
in this difficult time. a 

The report and accounts was adopic¢- 
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ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK, LIMITED 


FIGURES SHOW CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION 


The forty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Anglo-Palestine Bank, 
Limited, was held at the bank’s London 
offices, Stafford House, 30 King William 
Street, London, E.C., on the 3oth ultimo. 

The following is the address of the 
chairman (Mr L. Braudo) circulated with 
the report and accounts: 

J have much pleasure in presenting the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank’s report and accounts 
for the year 1944. 

Some observations on the financial and 
economic situation in Palestine and on the 
affairs of the bank will, I take it, be 
welcome to the shareholders. 

The present high price level to which I 
drew attention in my last statement is, 
one must emphasise again and again, 
mainly a product of the abnormal supply 
position, A return to more normal con- 
ditions will affect this level to a degree 
which, although difficult yet to estimate, 
is bound to be considerable. At the same 
time some change in the price leve] pre- 
vailing in the United Kingdom is certainly 
within the bounds of possibility. It would 
seem, therefore, that currency and ex- 
change discussions, based mainly on the 
present temporary and artificial difference 
in the respective price levels, are not quite 
realistic. 


NATIONAL FINANCES 


In various announcements on behalf of 
the Government of Palestine it has been 
explained to the public that the financial 
year which has just come to a close is 
expected to show a deficit in the neigh- 
bourhood of £3,500,000 in spite of the fact 
that revenue from local sources during the 
year has risen by not less than approxi- 
mately £2,500,000. The outstanding item 
of expenditure on which public attention 
is focussed is that of about £5,000,000 
subsidies mainly on cereals and flour and 
on meat. It is felt that Palestine has been 
particularly unfertunate in that, under the 
Middle East supply system—in which its 
Government has no say—it had no choice 
but to import the bulk of its essential 
foodstuffs at greatly inflated prices from 
countries which, unlike itself, have hardly 
made any serious attempt at stemming the 
tide of inflation. It is hoped that with 
the turn which the war in Europe is now 
taking, this state of affairs will in not too 
long a time come to an end. The Govern- 
ment deems some further increase of 
taxation unavoidable, and if a very 
moderate amount of borrowing proves 
hecessary, it will be pertinent to observe 

t the country has so far managed to 
4 ance its annually increasing budget 
uring the whole war period (1939-40, 

6,000,000 ; 1944-45, £18,400,000) without 
any borrowing at all for budget purposes, 
and that it will enter the post-war period, 
as far as public finance is concerned, in a 
sttong and sound position. Such borrow- 
ing as will at the present time be required 
can be taken care of in the country. 


_ ECONOMIC POSITION 


_On the economic position generally only 
little need be said. Industry has aciamed 
itself with comparative smoothness to the 
gradual falling off of army orders and the 
hecessity of reorientating itself towards the 
heeds of the local market. All manufac- 
— of some importance are looking 
pn to the moment when they will be 
able to place orders for the renewal and 
€xtension of their plants. The transition 


tO more normal post-war conditions is, 
er, certain to raise its own problems. 


The citrus industry is still suffering, as 
there was hardly any export during the 
last season. However, hopes are high that 
the next season will be better; there is 
every reason to expect that in the course 
of a few years it will be possible to bring 
back most of the plantations to a normal 
condition. The required measure of 
thorough Cultivation, at a time when crops 
will as yet be insufficient to cover the outlay 
of the season, will call for additional invest- 
ment. This raises a problem of finance 
which comes on top of the other problem 
of easing the burcen on the growers of the 
debt to the Government incurred during 
five consecutive seasons, when cultivation 
would have been impossible without 
Government guaranteed advances on the 
part of the leading banks. I am afraid 
that at the present moment I can say little 
more than that the matter is under con- 
sideration. 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The bank’s balance-sheet figures show a 
further considerable expansion. Current, 
deposit and other accounts now show a 
balance of £37,276,000, as against 
£25,446,000 last year. Some demand for 
additional accommodation has made itself 
felt during the year, and the aggregate 
items of loans and advances and bills dis- 
counted now stand at £3,914,000, an in- 
crease of ¥742,000 over last year’s total. 

It is only natural that the accounts 
should continue to show a very high degree 
of liquidity. Cash in hand and at bankers 
and moneys on call show a total of about 
£13,725,000, being 37 per cent. of deposits, 
and British Government securities (all 
relatively short-dated) stand at £19,323,000, 
a further 52 per cent. The bank is, there- 
fore, well equipped to meet all demands 
for accommedation which the post-war 
period may bring. 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY 


In line with the trend in the United 
Kingdom the directors have given a great 
deal of thought to the problem of financing 
deserving industrial enterprises. They 
have, therefore, formed a subsidiary com- 
pany with a capital of £200,000, in which 
the bank paraicipates, to the extent of 
£150,000, the special purposes of which 
will be to provide medium and long-term 
credits for the re-equipment and extension 
of promising industria! undertakings. 

Another subsidiary with a capital of 
£100,000 (in which the bank participates 
to the extent of £66,700) has been formed 
with the intention of providing the nucleus 
of an agricultural credit corporation. 


DIVIDEND NOW TAX FREE 


The profit for the year was satisfactory, 
as shareholders will have perceived from 
the accounts. I went to some length last 
ear in explaining the workings of 
inion income-tax relief, which under 

the Finance Act, 1920, the bank is bound 
to pass on to its shareholders. The matter 
is not without its intricacies, and in, order 
to put the position before shareholders in 
the simplest possible form the directors 
have deemed it best to return to the system 
of declaring a dividend “free of tax.” 
Dominion income-tax relief continues, of 
course, to be passed on to the shareholders 
and all the relevant particulars are set out 
in the dividend vouchers. The tax-free 
dividend of § per cent. on the ordinary 
shares and “A” ordinary — now pro- 
d represents the net cash payment 
which shareholders will receive, including 
Dominion tax relief. Last year’s dividend 
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expressed as “free of tax” would have 
amounted to 4.35 per cent. 

While appropriating to the contingencies 
reserve an amount similar to that of the 
previous year—namely, £50,000—the direc- 
tors have also been able to transfer an 
amount of £31,356 Ios. to the reserve 
fund, which now stands at £250,000. 


E.N.V. ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 
MR. C. G. TWALLIN’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the E.N.V. 
Engineering Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 30th ultimo, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr C, G. Twallin, C.B.E. (chairman of 
the company) who presided, said: This is 
our seventeenth annual general meeting. 
The accounts have been circulated, and 
with your permission we will take them as 
read. (Agreed.) 

To deal with the accounts, our debtors 
are up by £15,020; our cash at £312,968 
is up by £118,124; our investments and 
tax reserve certificates are reduced by 
£125,000, and our stock figure is lower by 
£19,903. Our machinery and plant is 
now standing in our books at £30,819. 
During the year we have expended £5,129 
in additions; the depreciation figure pro- 
vided for is £7,754 less than last year, due 
to the reduction in the capital figure on 
which depreciation is calculated, consequent 
upon the liberal policy of depreciation we 
have always adopted. 

Freehold land and buildings—We have 
spent £4,796 on buildings, and ample de- 
preciation to the extent of £14,119 has been 
provided. 

On the liabilities side our creditors, in; 
cluding provision for taxation, are down by 
£55,632; our reserve account in the 
balance-sheet is increased by £10,000. 


‘RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 


The surplus on profit and loss account of 
£97,512 is £3,598 larger than that available 
last year, notwithstanding the fact that the 
trading profit for the year after provision 
for taxation is £7,197 less, two contributory 
reasons being a larger carry forward from 
the previous year, and a smaller allocation 
to depreciation. 

We propose to deal with this credit 
balance as follows: Proportion of dividend 
on preference shares up to December 31 
1944, less income-tax £625, in payment 0 
a final dividend of 10 per cent., and a 
bonus of. 8} per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, both less income-tax, absorbing alto- 
gether £46,875, in transferring to reserve 
account £15,000, which will bring this 
figure up to £200.000, and to carry forward 
to next year’s account £35,012. 

For some years for security reasons I 
have been unable to give you information 
as regards our activities, but now that the 
veil is lifted slightly I am able to tell you 
that we have been fully occupied in the 
manufacture of reduction and other gears 
for aero engines and propellers, transmis- 
sion gears for tanks and high-speed motor- 
boats, rear axle gears and assemblies for 
vehicles for the Services, gears for machine 
tools, and much other work of a similar 
nature. 

In November we were honoured with a 
visit by Sir Stafford Cripps, H.M. Minister 
of Aircraft Production, who when address- 
ing the assembled staff indicated that the 
sw:tch-over from war to peace work would 
in all probability cause some dislocation and 
consecuent inconvenience to the individual, 
but this should be viewed as part of our 
contribution to the war effort. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


I was heartened by the remarks of Mr 
Brendan Bracken, H.M. Minister of Infor- 
mation, when, addressing the members of 
the Royal Empire Society in London in 
February, he stated: “If research, risk- 
taking and enterprise were not discouraged 


there was no reason for pessimism about: 
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the future of British industry.” As far as 
this company is concerned, if inquiries are 
an indication we shall be in for a busy 
time, provided a reasonable proportion of 
these inquiries mature. ; 

I shouid like to take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation of the courtesy 
and help we have received from various 
Government Departments with which we 
have worked during the war period, but we 
welcome the day when controls will be 
lifted. 

On your behalf I am sure you would like 
me to express our thanks to my co- 
directors, shop foremen, charge hands and 
employees for their co-operation. ; 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
£63,000,000 


The eighty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of this society was held, on the 24th 
ultimo, in London. 

Mr J. K. Wiseman, chairman and joint 
managing director, presided, and in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The market vaiue of Stock Exchange 
securities substantially exceeds the book 
value, and the investment reserve and con- 
tingency funds remain intact. British 
Government securities now represent more 
than one-half of the total Stock Exchange 
investments. 

The total income for the year amounted 
to £11,201,000, an increase of £411,000 
over the previous year. The combined 
Lp ee income amounted to £8,844,000, 

imcrease Of £290,000 over the previous 


year. 

The total claims and surrenders paid 
during the year amounted to £4,272,000. 
This, however, only partially represents 
the amount «applied for the benefit of 
policyholders, as a proportion of the 
premiums being paid now are set aside to 
provide for sums assured which emerge 
for payment in the future. In this way, 
in addition to the £4,272,000 paid to 
policyholders during the year, the sum of 
£4,050,000 has been added to the funds 
as provision for future payments to policy- 
holders, these two items together making 
a total of £8,322,000. 

The premium income in the ordinary 

branch (including consideration _for 
annuities granted) amounted to £2,286,000, 
am increase of £84,000 over the previous 
year. ¢ new sums assured amounted 
to £3,313,000, which is slightly above the 
amount written the previous year. 
_ In the industrial branch the premium 
income for the year amounted to 
£6,557,000, an increase of £205,000 over 
the previous year. i and surrenders 
amounted to £2,822,000. The amount 
added to the fund during the year was 
£2,942,000, which includes £1,595,000 
interest on investments. This addition to 
the fund is money put aside as a pro- 
vision for future payments to policyholders. 
Adding this item to the actual disburse- 
ments to policyholders during the year the 
total is £5,764,000. Thus the actual 
amount paid to policyholders, plus the 
amount added to the fund, which provides 
for future payments to policyholders, 
together make up a sum equal to 87.9 per 
cent. of the premiums received. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets 
total £63,755.000, an increase of £4,069,000 
over the previous year. Stock Exchange 
securities represent 82.1 per cent. of the 
total, the remainder consisting mainly of 
mortgages, loans on public rates, freehold 
and leasehold properties and ground rents. 


r holding of British Government 
securiti¢s now amounts to more than 
£29.500,000, and represents 
of the total assets. 


The revort and accounts were unani- 
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THE “BANK-INSURANCE” GROUP oF 
TRUSTS 


MR J. H. BATTY ON B.O.T. REQUIREMENTS 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
Trust of Insurance Shares Limited, 
managers of the “ Bank-Insurance”” Group 
of Trusis, was held at 30, Cornhill, London, 
E.C.3. Mr J. H. Batty, chairman of the 
company, presided. Mr Batty said: 

This year the Unit accounts are presented 
to you in a new manner to conform to the 
Board of Trade requirements. These re- 
quirements are to be welcomed because 
they give official recognition to unit trusts, 
because they will lead to uniformity in 
unit trust practices and accounts, and 
because they will make clear one of the 
most important features of the unit trust 
movement—namely, the degree of economy 
in management. 

We are, however, not in complete agree- 
ment with the requirements of the Board 
of Trade whose task, in our opinion, was 
unusually complicated because the powers 
granted them in the Schedule to the Pre- 
vention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1939, 
were inadequate and ill defined. For 
example, it is to be regretted that the 
following matters were not dealt with: 


(a) The regulation of the bid price of 
units. 


(b) The conversion of units into cash 
by the managers by selling securities 
in the fund and so reducing the 
total number of units in issue. 

(c) The amortisation of the initial 
management charge for the purpose 
of ensuring that an investor who 
buys a unit in a trust with, say, five 
years to run pays less than he would 
in one with a remaining life of, say, 
twenty years. 

Holders of units in the “ Bank-Insur- 
ance” Group are already fully protected 
on all three points. first two are 
covered by our undertaking, which was 
emphasised in our report last year, to buy 
back any quantity of units, large or small, 
at a price not less than their realised value 
or their realisable value as certified by the 
Trusts’ official stockbrokers and auditors. 
This applies to all our trusts except the 
specialised Cornhill Trust where other 
suitable provisions exist. The third point 
—the gradual reduction in the management 
charge—has always been observed by us. 

The items in the requirements which in 
my view should be modified include: 


(a) Disclosure of the “actual” amount 
of each security held in the trust. 

(b) Calculation of yield. 

(c) Certain details in the accounts. 


DISCLOSURE OF “ACTUAL” FIGURES 


We, in common with, we believe, all other 
unit trust managers, disapprove of the pub- 
lication of “ actual” (as opposed to percent- 
age) figures where this will result in disclos- 
ing the amount invested in each security 
held by a trust. “ Actual” figures will give 
dealers on the Stock Exchange information 
which can be used to their own advantage 
and may handicap managers in buying 
and selling securities for the trusts, to the 
detriment of unitholders. Rigidly fixed 
trusts are liable to be chiefly affected, but 
even managed trusts like ours, with powers 
to continue or convert the trusts at the end 
of a given number of years, will have to 
take care that their current buying and 
selling policy does not become known in 
advance to the market. 


CALCULATION OF YIELD ON UNITS 


The basis of calculating yields laid down 
by the Board of Trade difers in three main 
respects from adopted generally by the 
Stock Exchange and by responsible - 
cial writers, viz., treatment of accrued divi- 


dends, commissions, and Dominion income 
tax relief. As a result unit trusts a 
required to advertise a lower gross yield 
after allowing for service charges, ‘thay 
would customarily be quoted in othe 
quarters for the investment of an equivalen, 
sum in securities identical with those com. 
prising the unit trust. The difference may 
amount to as much as a half of one 
cent. This may cause confusion in th 
minds both of investment advisers anj 
investors, who compare the yields given 
by a group of securities with that of q 
unit trust composed of the same securities, 
to the disadvantage of the trust. In effect, 
the gross yield, as we are required to 
advertise it, is misleading. 

Fortunately the Board of Trade do not 
consider their requirements, as origi 
published, to be immutable, and they have 
already modified them in some respects, 
particularly in regard to certain details in 
the accounts. 

I take this opportunity to express our 
appreciation of the courtesy shown us by 
officials of the Board of Trade, with whom 
we have had numerous discussions during 
the past three years. We shall, of course, 
continue to make representations to the 
Board whenever we consider these to be 
in the. interests of unitholders. 


THE 1944 CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Copies of the directors’ report on the 
consolidated balance sheet and the con- 
solidated statement of profit and loss of the 
management company and on the Unit 
accounts of the Trusts are in your p0- 
session and are being sent to all umt- 
holders. 

The aggregate invested funds in all our 
trusts exceed £16,000,000. The invest- 
ment reserve account has been increased 
by the addition of £7,000 to £38,000. Our 
profit (before tax) for the year amounted to 
£18,023, or 7.8 per cent. gross on ou 
capital, and reserves of £231,000. Approx- 
mately half of this profit was derived from 
income and profit on our own investments; 
the balance in my view represents a very 
modest—perhaps too modest—return for 
the heavy and -responsible work involved 
in managing and servicing our large trust 
funds. 

The value of unit sales increased by 
22.7 per cent. during the year; all our units 
appreciated in value by an average of about 
5 per cent, except the Cornhill Debentures 
and “ geared” Cornhill Deferred Units, the 
latter of which rose by over 16 per cent. 
These tendencies have continued during 
the first half of our current financial year. 

The gross balances, excluding “ holding” 
items, remaining to the Managers from 

ing in and liquidating units of our five 
unit trusts, excluding the “geared” Cort- 
hill Trust, amounted to £9,190; Uf 
amounts are expressed in the directors 
report in the form of percentages of the 
sales of sed units and also of 
proceeds of liquidated units of each trust, 
and will, I venture to say, appear reason- 
able to you. 

The net balance carried to the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account, again ¢x 
cluding the Cornhill Trust, after deduct: 
ing expenses and crediting the semi-annual 
remuneration, amounted to £1,643. 

The Treas ban on the issue of new 
units is still in force, but with the appro 
of the end of the war in Europe we have 
every hope that the Treasury will see 1 
way to remove this restriction. 


FREE MARKET IN UNITS 


As in previous years we have readily 
bought back any number of units offered ' 
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us, and in the case of our four largest trusts 
we have for several years been willing to 
buy or to sell up to §,000 units, or even 
more, at a time at quoted prices. This is 
an adequate answer to those who in the 
early days of unit trusts expressed doubts 
as to their marketabiity. 


CHANGE IN NAME OF MANAGERS 


Immediately following this meeting an 
extraordinary general meeting will be held 
at which it will be proposed that the name 
of the management company, “Trust of 
Insurance Shares Limited,” be changed to 
“Bank Insurance Trust Corporation 
Limited,” which more accurately describes 
the scope of our business. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the proposed change in the name of 
the management company was approved. 


a peel 


LACRINOID PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


MR T. L. HORABIN’S STATEMENT 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on the 3oth ultimo, 
in London, Mr T. L. Horabin, M.P. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman circwated with the report and 
accounts. 


In deference to the wishes expressed at 
the last annual general meeting of the com- 
pany, the profit and loss account for the 
year under review shows the net trading 
profit before providing for taxation and 
consequently discloses the amount required 
for such charge. It will be appreciated 
that, as m former years, the incidence of 
excess profits tax does not allow much 
variation in the amount of net profit avail- 
able for dividend and for retention in the 
business. It will also be observed from a 
comparison with the corresponding 
amounts of the previous year, that the 
trading results show only a slight reduc- 
tion, and that the net profit is practically 
unchanged at £5,522, as compared with 
£5,559 for the previous year. 

Adequate provision for depreciation of 
the company’s plant, fixtures and buildings 
has been taken into account. 

Having regard to the conditions under 
which the work has been carried’on, and 
in particular the increasingly difficult labour 
situation, your directors consider the year’s 
results sat.sfactory. 

In the period under review a subsidiary 
organisation to deal with the distribution 
of certain of the company’s products was 
setup. The loss referred to in the com- 
panys accounts during this initial trading 
period has. since been largely recovered. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


As was the case in the previous year, 
Practically the whole of the output of the 
company has been directed to supplying 
Government requirements. This will not, 
Owever, hamper our future development, 
and when peace comes we will be in a 
Pos.tion to maintain our output. Already 
orders in quantity for civilian needs, both 
at home and abroad, are on our books. 

hese orders must of course be deferred 
or the present because of the greater 
urgency of Government demands. 


The plans of the management for the 
Production of building and furnishing 
accessories have ‘been pushed steadily for- 
ward. As a result your company is in a 
Position when the war is ended to play its 
Part, not only in the reclothing of the 
People, but also in rehousing. 
mn the management and the workers 
whi ie be congratulated on the way in 
duns they have carried on day and night 
oar the summer months at the peak of 
Engleng® activities against Southern 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 


CONSTRUCTION OF MULBERRY HARBOURS 


MR R. R. COSTAIN ON POST-WAR HOUSES 


Mr R. R. Costain, the managing director, 
presiding at the annual meeting of Richard 
Costain, Limited, in London, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, apolo- 
gised for the absence of the chairman, Mr 
R. Arthur Costain, owing to indisposition. 
He said that he felt sure the meeting would 
wish to express to him their expression of 
sympathy and hopes for his speedy re- 
covery. (Hear, hear.) 

The managing director, continuing, 
said: You have had the accounts of the 
company as at the end of the year 1944, and 
will have noticed that apart from one or 
two figures the change is so slight that it 


-hardly calls for an explanation. The figures 


to which I wish specially to draw your 
attention are, firstly, the balance from the 
trading account, which shows an increase 
of rather more than £42,000. 

We add to contingency reserve a sum 
of £15,000, and the bank loans show a 
reduction of approximately £55,000, Trad- 
ing and sundry creditors are considerably 
reduced by the sum of £160,000. This 
leaves a balance to be carried to the 
balance-sheet from the profit and loss 
account of £67,988, which is an increase 
of approximately £27,500. On this account 
your directors recommend for the year 
ended December 31st last an increase in 
the dividend to 8 per cent., less income-tax. 


WAR EFFORT 


Our company has carried its share of the 
burden imposed on the building and civil 
engineering industry during the war period. 
This culminated in what is probably the 
major contribution of civil engineers 
towards winning the war in Europe— 
namely, the construction, in record time, of 
one of the largest allocations towards 
equipment for the assault in Normandy, 
the Mulberry Harbours, both of the Whale 
and Phoenix sections. The company, too, 
has made a substantial contribution to the 
part taken by civil engineering contractors 
in meeting the fuel shortage by taking 
contracts to win opencast coal. 

I feel it necessary to put on record that 
in the reconstruction of the country after 
the first World War, the private company, 
from which our company developed, did 
effective pioneering work in that they were 
the first contractors to carry out contracts 
for at least eight municipalities and local 
authorities, and our company is now 
anxious and able to make an even greater 
contribution by providing homes for the 
peon'e, the greatest task facing the industry 
to-day. 


HOUSING POLICY—GOVERNMFNT 
PRONOUNCEMENT NEEDED 


It is difficult to forecast the future 
prospects of our company, but it is hoped 
that, as well as normal building and civil 
engineering work at home and abroad, we 
will contribute considerably to the housing 
programme. It is essential, however, that 
the Government should make: a more de- 
tailed pronouncement about their, housing 
policy at an early date. The Ministry of 
Health has already stated that the Govern- 
ment look to private builders in conjunction 
with the building societies to meet, as they 
did before the war, a large part of our big 
housing needs, and that, subject to con- 
ditions, a subsidy will be available to 
private enterprise. The Minister has also 
said that he hopes that private enterprise 
will be able to build some houses even 
during the first two years after the end 
of the war with Germany. This is en- 
couraging, but it is not enough. If your 
company are to begin, as they should, to 
build houses shortly, they and other private 
enterprise comvanies must, like local 
authorities, be able to plan now. 


We must therefore know at once from 
the Government what sort of houses are 
to be built during the transitional period, 
what subsidy will be available and subject 
to what conditions, and which of the 
present controls will continue and for 
how long. We must also have an early 
decision on the report of the Rent Restric- 
tion Committee and an early report by 
the recently set up Committee on the 
Selling Price of Houses. You will, I am 
sure, agree that wrong decisions on either 
of these two problems might well retard 
house-building for many years. 


PLENTY OF BRICKS AND CEMENT 
AVAILABLE 


What sort of permanent houses are to 
be built in the earlier years after the end 
of the war with Germany? If a pre- 
fabricated house is to be produced which 
can be erected more quickly and by the 
use of less man-hours than a house built 
by traditional methods, and if it can be 
ready in time—the war with Germany 
might be over in a matter of weeks—the 
Government should tell us about it now. 
Your company is only too anxious to assist. 
If such a house is still only in the ex- 
perimental stage, let us be told to get on 
with traditional houses. It is sometimes 
forgotten that the skin of a house takes 
only about 25 per cent. of the total man- 
hours needed to provide the whole house. 
We have plenty of bricks and cement in 
this country, and we do not need to build 
new factories for them, as we might’ have 
to do -in connection with prefabricated 
houses. I feel that there is great scope— 
and I suggest sufficient scope—for pre- 
fabrication, in the manufacture of the 
components providing the equipment re- 
quired for the inside of a house. 

It seems that the local authorities will 
be building houses before the amount of 
the subsidy and the conditions attached to 
it are settled, and that these will operate 
retrospectively. You will, I am sure, wish 
your directors to join with others in press- 
ing the Government to announce the con- 
ditions for free enterprise now, and to 
say that all houses built privately, which 
conform to those conditions, will get the 
same subsidy retrospectively. Let the 
Government authorise both local authori- 
ties and free enterprise to begin new build- 
ing at once in a small way with immobile 
labour. We shall not only be building 
new houses, we shall be acquiring the full 
information on costs, which is so vitally 
necessary, and we shall also be training 
the craftsmen of the future. 


THE LONG-TERM VIEW 


I have been dealing with the transitional 
period, as there are bound to be some 


controls during that period, and costs are - 


bound to be higher than they will be later 
on. As regards the long-term problem, 
you will all, I am sure, agree entirely with 
one of the main conclusions of the Govern- 
ment Committee on Private Enterprise 
Housing, and I think that that conclusion 
is worth quoting. It reads as follows: — 
“Given favourable conditions, the hous- 
ing needs of a large section of the people 
of this country can be met without assist- 
ance from public funds. The conditions 
required include cheap money, a plentiful 
supply of labour and materials, building 
costs in close correspondence with the cost 
of living, and stability of values.” 

With regard to the type of construction 
permitted, while your original company 
constructed several thousand timber and 
concrete houses immediately following the 
last war, it was found that, as soon as the 
industry became stabilised, the traditional 
methods were the most economic and 
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efficient. It is felt that this will make the 
greatest contribution.to solving the post- 
war: housing problem, and, while your 
company is anxious tO assist in the interim 
period, it is hoped that we shall be per- 
mitted at an eariy date to build the tradi- 
tional houses, of which your company was 
one of the largest producers in pre-war 
years. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 


It is becoming the general policy of 


companies to produce to their shareholders 
a consolidated balance-sheet. Your direc- 
tors are anxious to give you the fullest 
information, and have, therefore, decided 
iO prepare next year such type Of balance- 
sheet, in addition to the usual accounts. 

I should like to express our appreciation 
to the staff and employees for the help and 
support given us during this difficult 
period, and our greetings to those serving 
in the Forces with the wish that they may 
have a safe and speedy return. 

The repart and accounts were adopted. 


MAYPOLE DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER: GROUP PROFITS MAINTAINED 


SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER ON POST-WAR POLICY 


The forty-seventh annual general meet-’ 
ing of the Maypole Wairy Company, 
Limited, will be held, on the 11th instant, 
in London 

The following annual review by the 
chairman (Sir George Schuster, KCSI, 
KCMG, CBE, MC, MP) has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


GENERAL TRADING RESULTS 


The year 1944 has again been a difficult 
one for the company, and may best be 
described as a period of “ holding on” so 
far as concerns rationed goods and of con- 
stantly striving to increase sales of such 
non-rationed goods as are available to us 
under present-day restrictions. 

The factors which, as explained in 
previous statements, adversely affect our 
position in war-time have continued to 
affect our registrations for rationed goods. 
The results of this have, however, been 
more* than offset by ‘the success of our 
efforts to increase turnover in non- 
rationed and “ points” goods. As a result, 
a net increase in turnover has been ach.eved, 
but as against this there has been a slight 
reduction in gross profit margins. At the 
same time there has been a substantial rise 
in costs owing to wage increases. A scale 
increase was agreed in March, 1944, which 
for a full year will cost the Maypole Com- 
pany £21,000. 

While the Maypole Company has in- 
creased its turnover, but shown a slight 
decline in net profits, its subsidiary com- 
panies have been able to increase both their 
turnover and profits. The business of these 
subsidiaries is of a more general nature, and 
this contrast in results is another clear 
illustration of the fact referred to in 
previous statements—namely, that war 
trading conditions have created quite ex- 
ceptional difficulties for a specialist com- 
pany like the Maypole. 

In the final result it will be seen from 
the report that the total profits of the 
group at £341,002 are only £250 less than 
for 1943. From this figure it is proposed 
to set aside £25,000 as a reserve for 
modernisation of premises in lieu of the 
provision for deferred repairs, which has 
been made m previous years. The pro- 
vision which it is thought necessary to make 
for income-tax and NDC is £8,000 less 
than last year. The final result, allowing 
for smaller appropriations by subsidiaries, 
is that the net profit available for distribu- 


tion is £103,112, about £12,000 less than 
last year. Fe 


STAFF 


As usual, I must pay a warm tribute to 
the way in which the company’s staff, both 
at headquarters and branches, has continued 
to cope with the difficulties of war condi- 
tions. 

We have continued to pay war allowances 
throughout the year to dependants’ of 
Servicemen with families. Our total dis- 
bursements for war allowances and pension 
fund contributions, together with allocations 
from the provident fund for pensions and 
Pests grants have, for 1944, amountéd to 

2379. 


DEMOBILISATION AND RESETTLEMENT 


As I mentioned in my remarks last year, ° 


we are giving active attention to the ques- 
tion of the resettlement in civil life of our 
employees on demobilisation. We recog- 
nise that we shail have difficult problems 
to deal with. The men who come back 
to us after this long separation from their 
homes and work may have changed their 
outlook in many ways. From such letters 
as we receive, however, it seems quite clear 
that most of our “ Maypoleons” are look- 
ing forward to coming back again to us 
and are anxious to get down as quickly as 
they can to normal civil life and a regular 
job. We can assure them that they will 
be welcomed as old friends, and that they 
will come back to a close fellowship which 
is bound together by many ties. We con- 
template that a number of those who are 
returning may benefit from a period of 
retraining. Accordingly, we attach great 
importance to certain steps which we have 
taken during the past year in the way of 
preparing training facilities for our men 
returning from the Forces. We have for 


this purpose acquired a country house’ 


near the company’s war-time headquarters 
at Worcester, which we propose to use as 
a residential centre for training courses 
not only for our ex-Service men, but for 
juniors coming fresh to the business. It 
is our intention, as necessity arises, to 
extend our activities in this direction as 
part of our post-war policy. Our plans 
for starting the Worcester centre are now 
fairly well advanced, and it is hoped to 
hold the first course early in June. One 
of our branch managers, who has ‘com- 
vleted a course of training as an instructor, 
is being put in charge, and we propose to 
give tutorial experience to other members 
of our staff. 

FUTURE POLICY 


There is little to add to what I said 
in my statement of last year. We still 
take the same view, and ‘we are still with- 
out any definite information from the 
Government as to post-war conditions and 
British policy. In these circumstances I 
think it may be worth while to repeat 
certain remarks which I made last year. 

Post-war conditions cannot be pre- 
dicted with certainty, nor do we know how 
far Government controls of trading will 
be continued, or what will be the policy 
of the Government in regard to the pro- 
duction in this country and the import 
from overseas of the commodities in which 
we mainly deal. I think the time has 
come when the Government could safely 
be more informative on the last two points. 
All those who are responsible for the 
conduct of important forms of economic 
activity would be greatly helped by 
having some knowledge of the shape of 


‘ things.to come in matters which depend 


on Government policy. It ought, for 
example, to be possible for the Govern- 
ment with their present knowledge to 
indicate what is to be the target for home 
agricultural production, and broadly what 
is to be the quantitv, nature and source 
of supply of our food imports from over- 
seas. 
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“ Personally, I believe that a factual 
appreciation will show that, if we are 
going to give all the people ot this country 
a proper nutritional diet, we can keep oy 
cwn agriculture beneficiaily employed x 
full stretch and still buy trom our goo 
friends abroad, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and I would add countries |i 
Denmark and Holland, food products op 
a scaie which will provide adequate outles 
for their own production. It would then 
be only a question of these couritrie 
making it possible for us to pay them by 
taking goods from us. If I am right ip 
this belief then the sooner the British 
Government make the position clear the 
betier, since our relations with so many 
countries are affected.” ’ 


DIVIDEND PROPOSALS 


The net profit available for distribution 
amounts to £103,112. We have again 


‘recommended that g dividend at the rate 


of 3 per cent., less tax, should be paid 
on the deferred ordinary shares, which will, 
after providing for the dividends on the 
preference and preferred ordinary shares 
and the usual allocations to reserve and 
staff provident fund, necessitate drawing 
on our carry-forward to the extent of 
£3,013, leaving this at £300,518. 

The formal resolution embodying the 
board’s recommendations will be duly 
submitted at the annual general meeting. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It will be seen that the liquid financial 
position of the company has been still 
turther strengthened. Taking account of 
this and of the general spirit of our staf, 
I feel that we can look forward to the 
future with confidence as soon as watl- 
time restrictions and controls can b 
relaxed. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE HON. ARTHUR O. CRICHTON'S 
REVIEW. 





The annual general meeting of North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Lim.ted, will be held, on the roth instant, 
in Edinburgh. 

The following are extracts from the 
statement by the chairman (The Hon. 
Arthur 0. Crichton) circulated with the 
report: The life new business figures !0! 
the year show an increase of approximately 
I1§ per cent. on those of the previous year. 
‘The total war claims at £142,798 show 4 
substantial increase on the corresponding 
figure for 1943, but our mortality exper- 
ence has notwithstanding been mor 
favourable than expected. 

The end of the year under review SYD 
chronised with the end of a quinquennitl 
period. The surplus permits of the Pay 
ment of a compound reversionary bonus 
of £1 per cent. per annum for each of the 
valuation years and leaves a moderate carry 
forward. 

The satisfactory position revealed by th 
results of the valuation justifies us in de- 
ciding in the case of policics becomim 
claims, either by death or maturity, before 
the next valuation is made, to pay # 
inter'm bonus at the same rate as thi 
now declared. ‘ 

In the fire department premiums = 
1944 were £4,062,228 compared W! 
£3.744,618 in 1943. The underwrtng 
profit, after providing 40 per cent. for ua 
expired risks, was £133,624, or 3.29 Pe 
cent., which compares with £330,451, 
8.82 per cent., for 1943. h 

After reporting the results of | 
Casualty, Marine and Fine Art and Genera 
Insurance business, the chairman co™ 
tinued : So fire 

The combined underwriting profits, " 2 
casualty and marine, were £452,775 284" 
£677,794 in 1943. The directors %8 


recommend a dividend of 6s. 3d. per share 
less income-tax. 
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(Continued from page 609) 


future, it is likely to be very like the recent past, except 
that the group will, presumably, get back a section of its 
pre-war staff. With this development in view, it has plans 
well advanced for a residential training centre where courses 


will be given both to ex-service men and to juniors entering - 


the bus:ness. 

The difference between Maypole Dairies and other 
members of the Home and Colonial group is stressed by 
the fact that the parent company and both Meadow Dairy 
and Lipton all disclose increased earnings both before and 
after tax for 1944. Dividends are unchanged, that on the 
4s. ordinary shares of the parent at 3 per cent. As these 
stand over 8s. the yield is under 1} per cent less tax, an 
indication of the extent of the recovery expected. 


* «x * 


Insurance in America 


A compilation made by Best’s Bulletin Service shows 
ihe operating results of American casua‘ty and fire insur- 
ance companies in 1944. Premiums written by stock 
casualty companies rose nearly 8 per cent to reach an 
estimated $1,220 million, the highest in the history of the 
business and 4o per cent above the 1929 level, despite de- 
creasing rates for almost all classes of risk. Underwriting 
profits, although below the ratio for the previous year, 
were exceHent at 8.4 per cent of premiums. In fire insur- 
ance, premiums of stock fire companies—which include 
marine insurance business—increased by 9 per cent to the 
“all-time high” of $1,135 million. During the past five 
years premiums on pure fire insurances have risen by some 
45 per cent, but they are still below the pre-depression 
level ; the volume of insurance in force, however, is much 
greater, the reduced premiums being due to lower average 
rates. Companies experienced in the aggregate a loss of 
1.9 per cent, against a profit of 4.3 per cent in 1943. 

The immediate outlook is net promising in either de- 
partment. Adverse fire experience—in the United States as 
in this country and elsewhere—is the result of rising prices 
and higher costs, coupled with increased claims frequently 
due to lessened: maintenance and care of property and 
pant, speed of production and rapid turn-over of labour ; 
at the same time, there has been downward pressure on 
rates. These influences are likely to be maintained for some 
time. Casualty results have been exceptionally good during 
the past three years, but are not expected to remain so. 
Automobile insurance will tend to deteriorate when traffic 
on the roads returns to normal proportions ,and it is thought 
likely that workmen’s compensation a‘so will become un- 
profitable when wages decline and employees no longer 
have the present strong incentive to remain at work ; there 
will be more claims for minor injuries and many delayed 
and re-opened cases. No doubt rates will be adjusted in 
course of time to the worsened experience, but the time-lag 
which has favoured casuaity companies during recent years 
will for some time operate to their detriment. 
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Shorter Notes 


The first issue to be announced under the new tem- 
porary regulations of the Stock Exchange, and the first gilt- 
edged placing of the war period, is an offer of £500,000 
London Corporation 3 per cent stock at 993. The Cor- 
poration has decided to redeem at the first optional date, 
August 1, 1945, the whole of the £3,395,807 § per cent 
stock, 1945-65, now outstanding. It has funds in hand to 
repay all but £500,000, which is to be raised by the 
placing. It may he recalled that under the new rule there 
can be no dealings in the stock until the lapse of six 
months or until permission to deal is granted. Under exist- 
ing circumstances, permission will not be granted in less 
than six months. It is perhaps an indication that the need 
to avoid procrastination in considering applications for new 
issues is realised that the staff of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee is now to return to London. 

* x * 


The creation of the Non-Ferrous Metals Federation last 
week. has been followed by the setting up of another trade 
association, the Joint Iron Council. The new Council groups 
in one association two existing ones—the Council of Iron 
Producers and the Council of Ironfoundry Associations. 
The one represents producers of pig iron for purposes other 
than steel-making, and the other the numerous ironfounders’ 
associations. These two sections have not been covered by 
the bigger British Iron and Steel Federation. 


Company Result 


Maypole Dairy. 











Years ended December 31, (approx.) 
1942 1943 1944 
A f£ £ 

Consolidated Figures * 
Trading profit....... ‘ 423,666 341,254 341,002 
Deferred repairs Boo dea , ag 60,850 21,850 $25,000 
a fo bina wialns's ieceete es pais «5 bec 13,100 15,150 16,900 
NN iene. siesccaaiaiens ne deze afaberansess 232,950 199,550 189,800 
Retained by subsidiaries pa qlee abenk att’ 7,571 8,663 6,190 
Preference dividends ................ ; 53,750 53,750 53,750 
Provident fund (Maypole)............. 10,000 : 10,000 10,000 
Deferred Ordinary Shares 

See eS ee 45.445 51,991 39,362 

ME ie s oc amine akitacees a4 43,167 32,375 32,375 

I rin ays tae pheeex' ea 4-2 4:8 3-46 

ti 56 Baier keane cee wees 4 3 3 
PNG ack n cei Souede dat cteubes 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Ce IOI os. 5 associa i otpaeanae ats 294,615 303,531 300,518 
Net fixed assetst........... 5 garden es 1,445,071 1,374,976 1,337,903 


Net inter-company items§...........-... 964,274 884,968 1,019,510 
PEGE TE BODO a. os oie 6 'si0 0 esse ove ‘ 1,169,141 1,341,609 1,284,466 
Gross liquid assets ........... Sais oaks 1,608,534 1,695,977 1,597,190 
ER rete eer ere 642,014 568,935 506,634 
* Incudes profits for latest yeamof subsidiaries, not necessarily year to Decem ber 


3lst, 

+ For modernisation of premises. ! 2 

+ After deducting provisions for depreciation and for deferred repairs of £183,903 
in 1942, £194,286 in 1943, and £201,896 in 1944. 

§ Including investments in and advance to subsidiaries in enemy occupied territory 
of £102,135. 

The 2s. deferred ordinary shares, standing at 2s. 6d., yield 
£2 8s. per cent, 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


- INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


** FINANCIAL News”’ INDICES 

















| Security i Yield 
Total Security Indices i 
1945 Bargains —. [|——————_|-—— 
Mee” | (1944 =| 300rd. | 20Fixed | Old | Ord. 
e shares* Int.f Consols | Shares 
| pear oe me 
April 26... | 6,921 | 5,994 118-1 | 137-9 | 2:98 | 3-62 
» 27...) 6,192 5,903 |} 118-4 137-9 | 2-98 3-61 
uz, 2 | g'674 8,157 118°5 137-8 | 2-98 | 3-61 
May 1...) 6,703 7100 118-2 | 1378 2-98 | 3-62 
» 2... | 6,403 6,825 118-0 | 137-9 2-99 362 


adiuly 1, 1935=100, $ 1928=100, 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 ‘5 
Pril 30) ;” lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26); 


lowest, 136-3 (Jan. 2). 
New York 


STANDARD AND Poor's CoRPORATION INDICES 
Datty INpEx oF 50 Common STOCKS 





on (1925 = 100) Ree 
1945 Aver ‘ Transactions 
; age | Transactions 1945 Average ran 
April 19... | 141-6 1,686,000 || April23...' 142-1 1,380,000 
» 20...) 1406 1,130,000 = Sine} 389 1,830,000 
» 21... | 141-2 | 590,000* | ea | 142-3 1,420,000 


1945: High, 1426 (April 24). Low, 129-2 (June 23). 2-hour Session. 


(WeeKLy Inpices) (1935-39=100) 














1945 | . | 
saa eS ASE ES April | April April 
Fi Powe | eee ae Ee 
a igh | 1945 1945 | 1945 
} Jan. | April | | 
: ae. boa 
— at iat is } tee i core ae es = 0 } 
354 Industrials ....... | 108-6 119-3 | 1148 119-0 119-3 
20 Rails ae pried Oech res } 116-1 | 135-5 | 126°4 132 -7 | 135 5 
28 Utilities........... | 93-2 | 99-8 | 9-66 99-8 99-8 
, 402 Stocks ....cccceee ; 106-7 | 117-2 112-7 116 -9 117-2 
Av. yield %t.....-.-- | “463 | 4:22 | 4-38 4-22 | 4-22 
| } ' 
FF Industrial Com. Stocks. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 5, 1945 Capital versions a 
£ 
To Shareholders only. ........--++++++e+5+5 577,529 854,967 1,782,486 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 617. : 
Including Excluding 

Conversions Conversions 
537,388,260 448,373,527 


NG iil has Mido de seer cee en ceeecnesipwe ai save an 485,642,877 474,950,221 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing 
Brit.Emp. Foreign . 
ten dete) U.K, ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
alte 447,198,897 34,177 1,140,453 444,517,343 1,382,250 2,573,934 
1944 phonon 474,619,500 330,721 Nil 471,312,402 2,015,289 1,622,530 


* Conversion excluded. t+ Includes Government issues to April 25, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


ba 
i 
2 
a 
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Price Indices | 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) 


| Average Yields 
Group and Number | 
of Securities 
| 





April | April | Mar. | April 
20 25 




















April | Mar. | April 

25, | 27, | 24, Sn | 27, | 27, 

1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1957*, 1944 | 1945 | 1945 
23% Consols (1) .......| 140-3 | 148-5 | 148-7 | 3-27] 3-18 | 3-02 | 3-00 
Home Corpns. (4)......! 141-7 | 143-2 | 143-5 | 3-49} 3-29] 3-25| 3-25 
Ind. Debentures (42)....| 122-3 | 124-1 | 124-5 | 405 | 3°86 | 3°80) 3-7! 
Ind. Preferences (101)...| 113-5 | 117-7 | 118-7 | 426 |,427) 413) 410 
Bank and Discount (10)} 120-3 | 124-7 | 124-4} 3-97| 3-77 | 3-64| 3-65 
Insurance (10)......... 114-0 | 119-9 | 121-8 | 3-40; 3°66] 3-56| 3-50 
Elec. Light & Power (16)} 117-5 126-2 | 127-6 | 4-14] 3-97] 3-73 | 3-69 
Elec. Manufactures (13).| 159-7 | 176-0 | 177-5 3-93 4-00 3-63 | 3-60 
Iron and Steel (18)..... 66 -9 71-5 | 74:5 4-39 5°85 5-59 5-38 
a Es. cincandaes 50-0| 56-7] 58-1] 4-45] 4-20] 3-71| 3-63 
a teu 93-4 | 97-4 | 100-8 | 5-03| 3-52] 3-38! 3:27 
Total Production ....... 80-0 | 86:°5| 88-0) 4:19) 4°65 ened 4°33 
Home Rails (4).....-.. | 75-1] 70-8| 67-2| 2-87| 6-05| 6-08| 6-36 
Stores and Catering (17), 74-2] 94-4] 95-8| 3-78 | 3-43| 2-84) 2-80 
Total Distributive (28)...| 72-3| 84-0| 84-3| 3-41| 4-11| 3-70 | 3-7 
Breweries and Dist. (20) 148-4 | 161-0 | 166-0 | 4-28] 4-20 | 4:16 | 4-04 
Miscellaneous (20)...... | 74-0] 79-1| 80-°5| 4-31| 3-88] 3-67] 3-61 
industrials — 

(All Classes) (158)....) 79-7) 87-2| 88-6) 4-08 4-40| 415 | 4-10 


* Owing to changes in composition of the index these figures are not strictly 


comparable. 
FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 23% AND EQUITY YIELDS 
Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 


30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100) with corrected yield 
on the latter and return on Old Consols 


(Logarithmic Scale) 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 














(1927 = 100) 

Mar. Aug. | Apr. Apr. Apr. 

31, |—C RS Wee wee * 

1937* | 1939 1944 1945 | 1945 

93-0 | 669 | 109-3 108 -8 109 -0 

70-4 | 61-1 | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-3 

14-2 54-3 | 101-7 | 103-9 | 103-9 

113-2 95-4 | 139-7 | 147-0 | 147-0 

| 87-0 77-6 | 129-0 | 129-8 | 129-8 

Complete Index............ [era | m3 | 1173 | 1180 | 119-0 
reese .| 1199 | 908 


 —— 
| 161°3 | 163-6 163-7 
* thighest levei reached during 1932-37 ‘recovery. os 


Trade Disputes.—The number of working days lost in March 
as a result of trade disputes was 398,000, compared with 60,000 
in February and 1,601,000 in March, 1944. There were 194 
stoppages compared with 171 in February and 333 the year 
before. The number of workpeople involved was 73,600 in 
March, 27,400 in February and 313,300 in March, 1944. Coal 
mining disputes*in March, 1945, accounted for 84 stoppages, 
214,000 days lost and involved 32,000 workers. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—A slight change in the 
price of wheat on April 23rd caused the crops component of 
the sensitive price index (1935 = 100) to move from 140.3 to 
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140.4. There was no change in the index in the week 
May 1st. ‘fhe raw materials component was 185.5, 
complete index stood at 161.4. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The Bill market tender for th, 
larger offer last week was divided between the 91 and 92. 
bills, and although the quota for the latter was unchanged at 
24 per cent, a full allotment of the former raised the overajj 
proportion to roughly 39 per cent. The market thus had some 
£20 million more bills to pay for. New money required of the 
banks on TDR’s was £50 million, compared with some /29 
million in the previous week. It might have been expected 
that these demands would have been sharply felt in the shor 
loan market; but although the ease that developed towards 
the end of last week, with the conclusion of the monthly making- 
up, quickly disappeared, the position has remained comfortable 
The banks have been moderate buyers of end-May and June 
maturities, despite their heavy TDR take-up, and on Wednesday 
it was suggested that the market probably sold as many bills 
as it paid for. Over the week as a whole, however, portfolios 
must have expanded. 

The market benefited on Tuesday by the release of {3-5 
million in interest on 4 per cent Funding Loan, while the Treasury 
return shows that £8-5 million of Ways and Means were out- 
standing on April 28th. This last figure, however, seems to be 
a mere residuum of earlier heavy borrowings—necessitated by 
last week's postponement of TDR payments until the end of 
the making-up—for the current Bank Return shows a {fall of 
£33 million in Government Securities, which are now almost 
back to their level of three weeks ago. The note circulation, 
too, after three successive declines, has resumed its rise. Hence 
bankers’ balances have fallen by as much as {£37 million, but 
one still above the level maintained in the first half of last month. 

Net issues of TDR’s in April, as shown by the Exchequer 
statement, amounted to /£136-°5 million, easily the largest 
monthly increase yet recorded. It is suggested that the appre- 
ciable decline in outstanding tap bills may reflect preparations 
for the Australian debt repayment associated with the recent 
conversion operation. However that may be, discount houses 
are not expecting any violent disturbance of the large Australian 
balances now employed in the short loan market. 


ending 
and the 





lay 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates unchanged remained between 
3% October 26, 1 


April 26th and May 3rd :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from , 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 da % ; 3 months, 1 % § 4 months, 14-1 3) 6 months, 
l%&-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1- b% 3 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
— elt. Short Loans, 1-1}%. deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, 4%; at notice. #%. 

Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
anchanged between April 26th and May 3rd. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange). ‘ 
United States. “ -023-033 ; mail transf 4-023-03%. Canada 
$ F een : Switzeriand. wad (25 +224) 


(4-863) 4-43-47; transfers 4-43-47}. 

17-30-40. French mpire. Francs 199j-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 

Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 758-62 
Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama 

$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04). Brazil.  83.84564 (buying). Uruguay. 

“io p. (buying). 


ized Rates Payment at Bank of England Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44 -00. Sane Piastres 520. ““taly, mide the ; 
wa faethe following rates remained unchanged between April 26th 
ay 3rd. 
i , 17#-184¢ 
Foe (97%) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d gages ato io 


Francs 176$-%. China. National $3-34. : 
Sp.cial Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whict 
@6 raic of exchange is guoted in London. 


NEW YORK ECXHANGE RATES 














New York Apr. Apr. | Apr. Apr. Apr. May | May 
on 25 2% | 27 | 28 30 Pe 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
London........ 4024§ | 4023§ | 4024§ | 4024$ | 4024§ | 40238 | — 
Montreal....... 90 -810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90 810 | 90"t 
Zuricht........ 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | Ss 
Buenos Aires ...|°24-87* | 24-87* | 24-87* | 24-87® | 24-87* | 24 87 | oP 
Rio de Janeiro..} 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5:25 | 5:25 | 5:25 | 3% 
isbon’........ 7 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4.07 | 4:07 | 4:07 | $0 
Jona...... 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9:25 | 9-25 | |2 "8 
Stockholm ..... 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 2 
i | | | 
* Official Buying Rate 25-78. + Free Rate. § Basi 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 

The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
to April 28 and shows the respective shares of revenue 
and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items shown 3 
net are given after allowing for repayments and receipts: 


(£ thousands) 


Total ordinary expenditure... 398,049 | Total ordinary revenue . - 200,709 
New sinking funds .......... 457 | Loans raised :— al 
Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net) .....- sone 
5% Conversion Loan 1944. . 50 3% Savings Bonds 1965-75. $3'993 
3% Term. Annuities (net) .. 1,525] 19% Exchequer Bds. 1950... S455 
Increases in balances ........ 237| Nat. Sav. Certs. (net)...--- 8883 

Miscellaneous issues ......... 2,834| Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .-. ’ 
“ Other Debt ”.:— 1416 
Internal (net) ...------- 2) 

External oe) desebee 

Floating Debt (net) :— a 
Treasury Bills ......-0-+08 Dr 47,38 
Bank of England Adv....- 450 
Public Dept. Adv....----- Dr. 500 
Treasury WE osoge ese = 

£403,152 . £403,2 
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OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 28, 1945, total 
gdinary revenue was £67,624,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £103,838,000 and 
ssues to sinking funds of £95,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(456,993, the deficit accrued since April 
ist, is £197,796,000 against £264,133,000 
‘or the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Pay 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 























} Esti- j|__ od 
Revenne en April | April | Week | Week 
A fended | ended 
| Apel | Ape April | Apri 
29, : : P 
| 1944 | rgds | 1944 | 1945 
————— a ees _——— — 
ORDINARY } | 
REVENUE | 
tncome Tax. «..(1350000 55,169 10,720) 10,699| 20,913 
eae... .0nes | 0,000! 3,600 on 650! '790 
istate, etc., 
ee. 115,000] 9,408] 9,280} 2,480| 2,605 
sep | il el oe 
pee snes | 500,000} 94” 
Soci 29,124| 29,030} 6,325 4,700 
Other Inld. Rev.! 1,000 10 25} °10| ° 25 
\-—  — — peer ee cine pepe fone 
Total Inld, Rev. 2065000) a 20,661| 29,420 
Costoms ....... (589,000) 40,113) 38,118 8,493) 7,115 


BRC. sce escee | 541,000) 42,700) 43,138) 29,700) 50,638 








Total Customs &! 











Excise.......'1130000} 82,813) 81,256) 38,193) 37,753 

SE ———-— LpnsseeeliDhcoe 

Motor Duties. . .| 30,000; 1,212) 1,271; 200) 180 
Post Office (Net) 

Receipts) ...-|  ... be iin «- ,'\Dr.250 
WirelessLicences} 4,850, 320) 350} 320) 350 
Crown Lands...| 1,000 140 140, 140 140 
Receipts from! | 

Sundry Logns} 11,500} 60, 60; ... ied 
Miscell. Receipts! 23,000) 4,772) 871) 1,571) 31 


Total Ord. Rev.|3265000) 189,071) 200,709) 61,105| 67,624 
Cy > ges ee ee 

SeLr-BALANCING) | j 

P.0,& Brdeasty.| 114,100, 9,000) 8,700! 3,400) 3,250 











int. & Man. off. 


Nat. Debt .. -} 465,000) 38,679) 
Payments to N.| 


Weisz 3379000 198,071 209,409) 64,505 70,874 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti- | (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, | aoe aie sR 
1945-46) Afri | April | Week | Week 
Bel t ended | ended 
April | April —_ | — 
29, 28, E : 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | | | 
EXPENDITURE | 
| 


Ireland ..... | 11,000 332 356; 332, 356 
OtherCons. Fund} | 

Services .....| 8,000} 266 265 234) 8 
lotal..........|484,000| 39,277| 39,375! 1,681) 1,645 


Supply Services. 5081281) 413,694] 358,6731121864 102193 











5565281) 452,971! 398,049/123545) 103838 


| oti epanateredt 





. | 
YELF-BALANCING| 

















°.0. & Brdeastg.| 114,100} 9,000} 8,700] 3,400] 3,250 
i oes 

Me: '5679381| 461,97) 406,749|126945|107088 

Seite be oe | | 


oe has been made in the method of showing 
ee —_ of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
cpendin Such excess is now included as ordinary 

in we under ‘Total Supply Service” instead of 
dade OD 88 up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 


eduction from ordinary revenue. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
95,266 to £2,737,758, the other operations 
- the week (no longer shown separately) 
metaee the gross National Debt by 
£96,531,816 to £22,599 million after allow- 


ing for £16 milli : s ; 
1944.45, on of sinking funds in 


‘1 


, NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
nO: and T 
as Trade 


TTPO ee eee wee eee eee eee 












Mat. Savings Certs. 10,450] Treasurv Bills .. . 





MONTH'S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net REPAYMENTS 
47,328 


Net Receipts 























3% Defence Bonds 6,906] 3% Term.Annuities 1,525 
5% Savings Bonds, 5% Convers. Loan, 
ep ay, ee 33,742 ree 50 
13% Exch. Bonds, 
a ee: 48,293 
“Other Debt "— 
Internal ....... 1,476 
“Other Debt "— 
External....... 12 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 3,400 
Treasury Deposits. 136,500 
Tax Reserve Certs. 8,883 
249,771 48,903 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and | 
Treasury | “ivan | Trea | 
Advances sury | Total 
Date De- | Float- 
| wank | by | Deb 
Ten- Public | 790% | °F | t 
Ta of | Banks) 
~ Depts. | Eng: | | 
land | | 
1944 | 
“7 3 \1200-0 2018-3; 410-4]... | 1431-0 | 5059-7 
| 
Jan. 27 |1450-0, 2341-8| 489-3 |... | 1799-5 | 6080-6 
Feb. 3 |1440-0) Not available 
» 10 (1430-0) ey Sed 
” 17 1430 0} ” ” 
» 24 |1430 -0) 2309-2 | 542-4]... | 1801-0 | 6082-6 
Mar. 3 {1430-0 Not available 
» 10 1430-0) ata 
» 17 }1430-0) eh pe 
w» 24 11430 -0) es ae 
» oa 36 80-7 575-7 | 0-7 | 1859-0| 6116-1 
April 7 |1430-0 Not available | 
» 14 }1430-0 eae | 
» 21 {1430-0 ts 
oe ww a °0.2203-+ 7, 571 418-5 | 1995-5 | 6209-0 
| i | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount | Average | Cent. 
Date of +. +...) mew jAlletted 
Tender | | al | of Allot- — 
| Applied) | ment in. 
oan - \Allotted. | Rate 
ni. ek iced teas eneaiiee: * 
| | | | | 
1944 | a et 
April 28 | 110-0 | 208-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-25) 37 
1945 
Jan, 26 | 110-0 , 207-8 | 110-0 | 20 0-31 39 
Feb, 2 | 110-0 | 225-0} 110-0 | 20 0:26 29 
we 9 | 110-0); 218-0] 1100) 20 0-13 31 
» 16 | 110-0} 207-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-53 37 
» 23 | 110-0} 208-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-99 17 
Mar. 2 | 110-0} 237-6} 110-0 | 19 11-37 21 
* 9 , 110-0 | 239-2 | 110-0} 19 11-50 21 
” 46 | 110-0 | 236-1| 110-0| 19 11:77 | 27 
» 23 | 110-0 | 225-3 | 110 0} 19 11-85 25 
» 29 | 110-0} 225-6 | 110-0 | 19 10.06 30 
April 6 | 110-0 | 235:1| 1100/20 1 8 20 
» 13 | 110-0] 244-4] 1100 | 20 2-28 24 
”" 90 | 110-0 | 2443] 1100/20 224] 24 
Oat _—s 227-3 | 120-0 | 20 vat 24 
{ 


On April 27, applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for hills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of the following week, were accepted as to about 
24 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Monday and 
Saturday were accepted in full. £130 millions of 
Treasury Bills ate being offered for May 4. For the week 
ended May 5 the banks will be asked for all Treasury 
deposits at a maximum amount of £100 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 








(£ thousands) 
Fr 13% 
3% 3%, 
Wot | WSC. Defence | Savings | Prchequer 
Bonds Bonds (1950) 
eel caren 
1945 
. 20 5,197 1,849 7,655 | 13,801 
= 27 4.841 1767 5,857 16.201 
Mar. 6 4,394 1,923 10,312 18,160 
13} 4,387 1'789 | 15,134 15,258 
” 20 4,107 1.816 8,142 19,285 
" 28 3,292 1686 7,537 12,546 
Apr. 3| 4,685 1,243 6,351 | 14,041 
10| 3.626 2.156 7,241 13,370 
” 37| = 3,891 2145 | 10.666 12.938 
” 24} 4,093 1803 | 7,137 11.432 
May 1 a fk 10,208 
Totals 





to date |1,361,430° | 807,490* |1,951,891¢8) 260,968¢ 
' 


| 


° §Including all Series. 

t free loans received by the Treasury’ up to 

sey et emountes to a total value of £71,164,465 

Up to April 28 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £223,620,000 bas been repaid. 






f 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 








ts 


617 
RETURNS 
MAY 2, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,065,100 
In Circln. . . .1240,679,269 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1238,335,098 
partment.... 9,562,449 | Other Secs.. .. 641,051 
Silver Coin ... 8,751 
Amt. of Fid. 
a 1250,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
DOE ccncmse's 241,718 
1250,241,718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f 
Govt. Secs. ... 222,967,764 








Rest. “is is 3,181,711] Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 13,431,827 | Discounts & 
——-—— Advances... 24,177,641 
Other Deps. : Securities... . ! 52 
Bankers ..... 192,289,728 : Me nas 
Other Accts...  49,050,23 38,678,293 
———__— |. Notes. ....... 9,562,449 

241,339,962 | Gold & Silver 
Oso occa 1,297,994 
272.506,500  272.506,50 


272.506,500 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














ea _ (£ millions) OE 
. 1944 | 31945 
| May | April April May 
| 3 | Is | 2 | 2 
7 


Issue Dept. : he \ | nie 
Notes in circulation... . .}1129 -2/1236 -3}1235 -2'1240 -7 
Notes in banking depart-} | | 


j 





Wiese otis nen: | 21-1] 14-0} 15-0) 9-6 
Government debt and! | 
socusities® «62... 252: ‘1149 -2)1249 -3:1249 -3!1249 -3 
Other securities........ ; O08 O6 O-7] 0-6 
re ; 0-0) 0-0 0-0; 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
NE ble oe diene 168 -00\168 -00' 168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits : | | | } 
Us <amateb sien dees i} 78 18-9 8-5) 13-4 
MN Sooo ia nate wens 158 -6} 191-3) 229-6) 192-3 
ee 57-7] 52 “6| 50-5} 49-0 
ape ideetcanct | 224-1) 262-7| 288-6) 254-7 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | | 
Government........... 195 -4) 230-2} 256-3) 223-0 
Discounts, etc.......... | 7-7] 21-0) 20-0] 24-2 
WE s scat devas sens | 17-2} 13-9) 13-6] 14-5 
Te sian de aee een <0 | 220-3) 265-1, 289-9) 261-7 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 21-5) 15-3, 16-4) 10-9 
| “eo % | “ho | % 
“ Proportion "........0.. | 9-5} 5-8] 8-6) 4-s 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised fromm £1,200 million 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 


———— 


——~* April 22, 1944, April 21, 1945. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25$d. for cash and for two moriths. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 443 cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
Say! per 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolag 
1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Apr. 26 .seeeeeeeeeee 156 9 is: 3 
wp BE cccccceesscene 75 #7 133.: 3 
op BD wccececcccccne 717 +O 133. 6 
os. Ss ames algae 19084 744 «#14 130 «6 
May 1 .-ceeeeccseees 74 °~«6«6 130 «(8 
Acs Wh Vpwasweeewee ss 15 0 130 14 


ms 


cot rien ee naa de comer 


Week } Aggregate : 
Ended from Jan. 1 to iE 
BRA ioe see ie ee ee ee { 
April April April April 
a. em |. Se . = oe 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
al | | 
Working days :—) 6 6 ; 100 | 101 
Birmingham..... | 4,742 1,472 29,922 | 28,745 
Bradford........ 1,856 2,598 | 31,414 | 52,620 
| Se 664 728 | 11,151 ' 11,617 
Sakae eet 688 880 10,506 | 12,278 
ae aoe 1,764 2,061 | 20,727 | 22,108 
Leicester........ 710 | 848 | 14,276 | 15,571 
Liverpool ....... 5,437 5,044 | 85,676 * 91,293 
Manchester...... | 4,398 3,902 | 58,712 | 59,427 
Newcastle....... | 2,018 1,996 | 30,362 | 30,445 
Nottingham..... 334 429} 6,951; 8,511 
oe | 732 758 | 17,128 | 17,209 
Soutbampton.... 220 215 2,591! 3,534 
12 Ties i620 | 20,563 | 20,931 319,416 333,358 
TN Ss 6 vccucs 1,758 8,255 132,813 , 134,462 
| | | 





% 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF BELGIUM CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million Belgian Frs. Million £’s 
RETURNS Fier | Apa Ages | Ape | 
98 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Apel | Apri | April) Ap 
ASSETS | | 1945 | 7 Ml ae 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE ie. ccbeuenucnks | 31,327! 31 "327/31, 2 31, i ASSETS 1944 1945 | 1945 | jc¢: 
Forei hange ........ | 2,833) 2,992) 2,969) FOId 0. eee eee ee eeeee 65; 2-65 
Million $’s aie icenata disses Sth 569} °583/ 530 | British Govt. secs. ....... 23- 89, 28 -42 08 n it 
Ee ' j BS a a Loans to State........... | 40, 075, 41, os 41 697, 42,580 aan pena. creveve 1-73) 1- s 1-4) ‘la 
SANK il | il | il | Apri LIABILITIES : _ 1 
ae ee i a | TE 8 Willis acsacevesscs |51, 213 52,408) 52, a ee ——~-—a ) 28-41) 33. 05 2-98 Ba 
“Gold certifs. on band and) 1944 | 1945 ise 11548 wt alisnte 3 i 2! 7 ih ahecttiichtaig catenins 
due from Treasury ..... 18,973 17 601 7,582) 17,5 a vt. accountSs.....- a. ; 
Total reserves ....-...... | 19,553, 18,507| 18,482/ 18, 465 _ (0) Private accounts ....! 4,131! 3,973 3,884 4,536 | RESERVE BANK OF Hee ZE ALAe 
fotal cash reserves....... |} 287) 254 251) 56 
Total U.S. Govt. secs... 12,998) 20,091! 20,153) 20,444 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA _ Million £N.Z 
Total loans and secs. ....| 13,099) 20,418) 20,498, 20.956 Million rupees 
Total resources .......... | 34,609, 40,872; 41,285 41,459 _seeieaeinie , . 5 | | Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | y 
| | April | Mar. — — | —- 13, 19, 26, 7 
LIABILITIES | 14, | 23, ASSETS a4 1944 | 1945 | 1945 
ie emis Ba dik. << « «os | 17,823] 22,368) 22, ~_ 22,505 | 1944 | 1945 | a | 1945 | "ar. Gold and Stg. exch... . 39 "94| 46 -94 50-1) i 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 600) 900! 800; 800 Gold coin & bullion.} 444) 444! “ . 444, Advances to State........ | 39-45] 32-28 3] 12 09 
Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12,537) 14,593, 14, 582) 14,707 Rupee coin........ 159} _ 167} inl 351| 202 Invesgments............. ll: £6) 11-74) 11-74 13.4% 
Govt. deposits ........... | 373) 409 430! 651 Balances abroad ...| 1,713} 3,884) 3,851) 3,851 3,800 LIABILITIES ° 7 
Total deposits ...........| | 14,929) 16, 555) 16 ,606! 16,921 Sterling securities ..| 7,898) 9,753) 9, 783) 9, 883| 9,983 I te eee oe | 36 -08) 39-45) 39 ‘31! 39-19 
Total liabilities .......... | 34,609) 40,872) 41,285) 41,459 Ind. Govt. rup. eeca,| 583, 578) 578 578) 578 Demand liabs. : State ....| 26-22) 11-78) M: 1 ih 
Reserve ratio ........-+.+- 59 "T% 147: "2% 47 3% 146 -8°% Investments ....../| 104, a 181 245) 204 Banks and others ........ | 29 -30) 37 -54 3-13 
| LIABILITIES Reserve to sight liabs. .. . ./43 -6%|52 -9° ss: "2°, 54.4 ¥, 
BANK AND TREASURY | | Notes in circulation! 8,971) "> a7 . rt 7 003 * “ef a a 
RESOURCES | Deposits: Govt....| 931 mene me ieiyre ar 
Monetary gold stock...... | 21,429) 20, 417| 20, 396| 20,374 SS 694) 891, 855) 859) 859 
Treasury & bank currency. 4,094) 4,118) 4 - 4,120+]| Reserve ratio......1 lon 99193 -4%'93 -4 %0193 19193 2% SOUTH amma BESERC E BANK 
| ’s 
c Y TO hi Doh ta es ee, ed 
Money abode. (nen : | 21,396) 25,944) 26, ved 26,074 SWIRS NATIONAL BANE Mar. | “Mat. | Mar.) Mar 
Treasury cash and dep ....| 2,700) 2, 768) 2,804, 3,022 fee ee eee 4 | 24, | 2, 1% 
| oe i — k~-a | Mar.  o April _ ASSETS — 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
cailieinnebiinantie —_ nose = 23, 7, Gold coin and ——- anew 90 "32101 -65)101 -95,102.47 
RA ASSETS 1934 1945 | 1945 =. 1945 Bills discounted.......... 21-19) 29-13) 29-58 314 
BANK OF F NCE UE sc atusun coxs a (asta “414593 614597 Wu: 2.4643 . Invest. ae ae. - +} 86-36) 95-71) 94-67) 91.53 
lion Francs Foreign exchange ..| 87-3) 107-6) 107-4 1-7| 108: f , SABES 
s Mil — ee MR a ie dsiecectieceianas Discounts, etc. ....} 260-8] 230-5) 309 6! 335-4) 332-8 Notes in circulation. ...... 47-65) §8 -60) 57-10, 5:17 
| l ’ Advenees ....:.... 44-81 13-91 15-0| 15-5! 15-6 Depesits : Government ...| 13- ‘T1) 14-47) 16-49, 18-19 
Mar. | Mar. ; Apr. | Apr. Securities ......... | 64-3 64-4 64 3} 636) 63-8 Bankers’ ...... 12g '03)143 - 47/145 -29:142 1 
} 22, 29, 5, .. LIABILITIES | Others ee eeeees | ‘e. 4 = 5-19 4% 
ASSETS | 1945 ¢ 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Notes in circulation 2950 - 8 3401 19,3467 -9|3563-713513-4 | Reserveratio.....-. woos MG "TINS “9145 “B26 te 
on soumreasesnenes al od 75,151) 75,151) 75,151 | Other sight liabs. . ./1616 -2/1338 -0/1359 -3'1333 -1/1381 -9 UST IAN COMMON 
rivate discounts and) ws — A RAI JWEALTH 
a BANK OF CANADA BANK—Million £A’s 
* yee 494,808! 498,058) 499,158 497,958 _ Million Can. $’s I A een 
(a) In occupation costs] 426,000! 426,000 426,000) 426,000 Sonera Fab M — a x 
(6) Treasury advances.| 14,300 17,550, 18,650, 17,450 - |r | aa, r a ee: | a 
(c) oo ---| 54, 508) 54, "7 54, a 54,508 Accers | 1944 | ints 1945 ] 1945 Assets 1944 1945 | 1945 | 94 
nay tReserve : Gold ..... Gold and English ster. ....| 46-79} 50-86) 50-86, 50% 
a sis chaseenoe -* 2 = ee ey — = a a _ one ps Fs ie 06 170 39) 184-14) 175-89 Other coin, ——-. etc.. | 15 “45 25-73) 24-96) 23-5 
Seen, . — A Call money, London... ... 7 -36\144 -21 136 -49 1% 49 
(a) Government aces. . 3 °40| "756, 745 | Securities ...7....... l1352 -zsine97 -o3i1522-0312518-89 | Sill money Lond a ete alias dae 
(6) Other accounts ...} 33, 809 32. 678) 32, - 35,447 Note circulation...... | 884-78 1928 -56/1035 -75|1037 -13 emeatn Sek eieanten.” ‘| 20 -95| 23-95) 23-53 20-% 
saacldiappsodee kipeianieiationee ioc teaninsieablimmaseaiins Deposits : Dom. Govt. 49 98) 27-90; 30°64 26-66 LIABILITIES 
® Excluding the Debt Redemption Fund Current | Chartered banks .....! 364-72! 397-63! 411-75! 386-78 | Notes issued,..........-- 183 -26|191 -74)191 74 1948 
Account which on March 22 amounted to 735 + Gold and foreign | exchange transferred to Foreign Deposits, et€...........-- |176 ais or 203 -45/198 70 
Million Francs. Exchange Control Board against securities. : 





UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY a ee 


Monthly Average 


1944 | 1945 


nom 


Unit of fone seeea 
| 1929 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


i Measurement 








i 


1942 | 1943 | 1944 | Fee. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Nov. | | Dee. H | yon, | Feb | Mar. | Apr 





} 


| | I 
& ee 


“4 \ 
| 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; (244,000 sq. kms.) | 















































1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ....... || Avg. daily sales | “— 96; 98 97; 100) 102) 107 103} 105 109 100) 119) 103 107 
2. ‘ Other merchandise .... . i inl942=100 || 100} 105, 98 100) 93; 101 99) 100 104 113; 140 87! 109 
5. Total......2--ssssegee at bse a7 101! 98} 100, 98 305/) 102; 103} 107; 109} 128) 95) 108 
4. Registered unemployed G.B. (a@)..... iH Thousands |; 1,212) 1,514) 963) 350) 123 27 75H) ace ode TO: vec one | 99) eos | 
5. , United Kingdom ............. » | 1,276) 1,690! 1,035, 392) 1444 33/ 90)) .. | ... a ata ae 
a ee eres \ » i 239, 214, 59) 29 aM ese ill ais 13; . ol. 
7.  E. and S. England (b)......... Hi ‘" 93 99 26 10 2 ge ie 4 : i 6 
8. » S.W. England (c)............. i . | 76 33 16 5 1 les ee 3 4 
9. |} Midlands & N. Midlands (4) (e). | ‘ — an ae On eae Ss 4 a: = 
10. ,, N.E. England (@) ® | 151 75 30 8 2 i 60s xt ee ‘ 7 
ll. ,, N.W. England (e) i i 309} 149) «54/15 ees Rieen 10 a Eales | 
12. . Northern........ ~ H 139, 89 «37) «13 oe. 10 ~f .3 
RE: oo EL: Canateh ss shiek sé vweed . 217] 125 51 24 6 Nl 17 i 23) 
a ern ee H ~ lj 127 89 41 4) ll ec ee : i DU nae a . 
15. Northern Ireland ............. i > | 76} 75) 42) 22 . 28... wd  -_ oe ae vee |e 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.. | » | 107} 78 87 125 151|  390|| 273 1,601; 719} 125) 64) 104 " 398). 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : | | | | x 
17. Cereals and meat ................. 1929= 100 | 100} 76-2) 93-9) 102-4) 110-1) 113-1) 112-0)| 113-1) 112-2) 112-8) 110-0 111-4, 111-5} 111-9) 112-9 2 
18. Other foods.....----+++++++0++005 » | 100) 76-4! 95-4) 111-0) 118-3) 125-0] 125-5|| 125-1] 125-1) 125-1) 123-2) 123-2) 123-2, 123-2) 125-2 
19, Textiles .........0..0eeeeerereeee » | 100! 63-8| 93-0] 100-7] 100-7) 100-6, 109-6)| 100-4) 100-8| 122-3| 112-5] 112 -8| 112-7) 112-7 112-7 mt 
20. Mimerals.......----+02+++eeeeeees » || 100) 100-0 125-0) 135-7] 139-2) 142-0) 135-0!| 146-5) 147-2) 147-2) 134-6) 134 3 134-6} 134-6) 153-8 18" 
21. , Total, incl. miscellaneous .......... I ° | 200) 80-3) 104-3) 114-4) 120-1) 123-5) 127-1)) 124-7) 124-5) 127-3) 127-6) 128 0) 128 -0) 4 127-7) 1217 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour: || | | } i 
22. FOOd......---eeseeeeeseceeereces ” || 100} 92-4) 107-2! 108-7] 104-9} 107-9, 109-1)| 109-1) 109-1) 109-2) 109-1} 109-1); 109-1 109-1 a eet 
23. Total ......ccecscesecssscccceces | 100) 96 -4| 113-1) 121-4) 121-9) 121-2) 122-6)) 121-3, 121-3) 121-3) 122-6) 122-6)) 125-2) 123-2, 125") 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News...... Jul.1,1936=100 || 102-0} 78-1' 68-2} 74-3} 82-9] 100-7| 109-7|| 103-2] 104-4| 107-0] 112-1] 112-9] 112-4] 115-4 116 4 m4 
25. Fixedinterest ,~ » 9 -++++s | 1928100 96-8) 116-8) 122-8) 129-6) 133-9! 134-8) 135-0)! 135-1) 134-5) 134-4 * 4 136 -3)| 136-8) 136 “< 137-1) Di 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)....... | Mill. £’s_— |} 815 -0)1132 -2)1495 -3/2174 -6,2922 -4/3149-2} ... |/2799-8'3149-2) 64 -5/1811 -1/2078 -1/|2515 «1/2979 -1)3354°7) = 
27.» expenditure »  (f)...+-+. i ” 829 -5|1408 -2/3970 -7/4876 -3|5739 ‘9/5899 +1)... |/5290 -8/5899 +1) 126 -9)3925 -1)4534 -8)/4976 - 2/5497 *2 679° 5 m4 
28. Bank of Eng. : Notes in circ. (g).... | ” 362-3) 509-9) 566-0) 651-3) 01-5} 114 -0)|1075 -7|1099 -3,1122 -0|1178 -6/1277 -5)/1225 -6/1218 °3 1225" aT 
29. Bankers’ deposits (g) ......... . 62-9} 102-8) 110-0) 121-1) 136-3, 160-3! 184-9// 174-8 181-9 177-7] 191-1] 205 3 222-2} 191-2, 208-0 14 
30, , Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)..... i . 55-9) 107- 0) 143-0) 142-8} 150-7) 181-1 214-8) 213-3) 187-6} 204-1) 225-9) 243- 1) 254-6] 224- 0) 234 4) 232 
. Clearing Banks: (A) | | asl 
gl rey ee | ® | 1,738) 2,248) 2,484) 2, ' 545 4,462) 4,405) 4,499) 
i. Deed ween... \ . | "1941 "244! a eed el ae 3,891 5,988 4.017} 28) +565 460| 455 464) ~~ 
er rrey 3 Sete i! * ~ 255 1861 171 os ota 149] : 147|| 159} 140, 159 - 
$4. Treasury Deposit Receipts <0. | - Deed ke 1,002| 1,387|| 1,264) 1,331) 1,314) 1,548) 1,167)| 1,663) 1,639 1.5%) 
erate | oc deat ee vol See tel Ped tel ih el 8) ted lS > 
. so SAMvestments .......ceeeseeves i} » | | ‘ \ : . 4 . ae 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate.......... || Per cent. 5- 498) 2 +24) I ° a oo | 4 cae a Lee 2 2 2 a 
38. » Three months’ bank bills ...... \} = 5 26) 1-18) 1-03 1-03) : 03. 1-03. +8 1-03 1: 03)) 1-03 1- 03) -03 100 
39. * Day to day loans cietcnckboehe it . 4- -47) 0- 87| 1-00) 1-00} 1-00! 1-00; 1-00; 1-00) 1 -00'! 1-00} 1- -00 + -00 2a 
40. ,, Yield on 2}% Consols......... i} | 4° 61) 3- 16) 3-09 3-14) 3-15' 3-16| 3-17] 3-05) 3- ‘7 3-05) 3-01; 3-01) 4” 
3 ow i 














(a) From March, 1942, figures a are exclusive of m men n classified er for ordi industrial emp yment, ormal sane employ 2 i ~ 

prenety, 1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. (d) roars inn content eae muon unsuitable for normal f divisions. (c) include 

uthern division before January, 1940. (4) From September, 1939, Grimsby and “Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From Decem ad 

oo Penk Puiennateny a of Detpdiive pony te instead of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing ry Burts 
ure u gures are to or financial ye pats year shown. figures cum 7 

(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District - ee she — ee 
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>BLONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 





























































































































a o made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for wont stocks, 





Apr | \| Price | Price, | Yield Prices | Pri P. | View 
al Prices, an. Yio May Apr. | May | || Jan. 1to May 1|| Last, two S anA wee > 
Tm Year 1964 Jae 1945 || Name of Security a1, i le Dividends | Name of Security | | Ape — |. 
aM igh | Low ais | Low |i asics F |_1945 | isis wis High | Low J @ Oe | i 1945 | 1945 | 1943 
va i 5 sae unds | £ s. d. | | %_, Iron, Coal and Steel | f eeery are y 
188 | 84% | 814 || Consols 24%....-...... 833 | 1319 clove jaye |, fel felons kw ie | 45% 
- 32 | | é1...| 
2M yb | 108g 11 =? |Goow. 2 at oes 1957). aoe 1} 3 2 — _ i ; @; ll . Bolsover Colliery Ord. £ Al) 63/6 | 53/6 |512 0 
100g | 100% | 100% || Conv. 2% 1945-45...... | - - |i 6) 13$a | Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 29-9 | 29/6 3 7 93 
= 101, ia | 101 \Con v.28 1944-49.....|| 10 | 101g | 2 9 6} )100/7 | 91/8 | 15 6) § o) @| Cory (Wey et ws 98/- {| 98/3 41 3 
AND ME 103 | 102 103% | 102% | Conv. 3° e 1948-53. ..... 1022 | 102? | 119 9 || 28/7% | 26/9 } 8 ¢| 8 ¢| Dorman Long Ord. iis] 28/- 28/6 512 0 
: 106% | 103 one 1054. || Conv. 34% (after 1961)..|| 106+ | 106 | 3 5 6%) 40/- | 37/9 || 6 bl. 4 a\Guest Keen &c. Ord £1. 393 | 39/6 5 0 0 
100} | 100g | 100 | 100 Exch. Bds. 13% 1950 +] 200, | 100 | 115 0 1 34/— | 30/3 || 7a) 15 6| Hadfields Ord. 10/-.....|) 33/1} | 33/9 '613 3 
S64 99% | 976 || Funding 25% 1956-61...|| 98% | 98% | 212 0 || 54/6 | 52/3 || $446) $2}0|Staveley Coal Ord. £1...|| 53/- | 52/6 213 3+ 
Mar 101% | 100 1028 | 101 || Funding 2$% 1952-57...|| 102 | 102; | 231 0 || 58/6 | 55/3 || l2ge!| 12) ¢!| Stewarts and Leas 1../| 58/- | 57/éxd 4 7 0 
5 99 101 1 || Funding 3% 1959-69 100 | 100 | 218 9) 51/3 | 41/9 || 4 | 8 6|Swan, Hunter Ord. a 48/- | 51/- 414 0 
5, 101: i ; / j £ | 
ims Me «112, «1158 | 1138 || Funding 4% 1960- 114 | 114 216 9 || 13/6 | 12/38 || 10 ¢| 12% ¢| Thomas and Bald Ord. 6/8) 12/9. | 13 676 
50-4 iat | 100 103ye | 101g || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58 103¢ | 103k | 212 0 || 27/3 | 24/103) 5$6| 24a) United Steel Ord. £1....| Q7/— | 27 519 6 
hy 101g | ia} oon || Wer Donde 26% toseeeall aout | Ou | 2 9 St) 20/6 | dele || 4 a) 6 b)Vickers Ord. 10/-....07. | 20/- | 20/3 | 419 9 
13. 100 2 ar Bon) Bi, Ba t | | Textiles 
7 iol 100" | 101 1004 | War Bonds 24% 1952-54) 101 | 101 2.9 9) 15/4 | 13/6 || Nile| Nil ¢ | Bleachers Association {1.|| 14/6 | 14/9 | Nil 
OME 101g | 978 || 1014 | 100% || Savings Bds. 5% 1955-65) 101 | 1014 | 217 6 || 27/6 | 24/108) 4 ¢| 5 ¢|Bradford Dyers Ord. £1. 26:9 | 27 314 0 
Bama | oh aU | ab” | seve Bae BAe HE | oe | 2 | Bye | ak) Ne) ap SBE od Oe HS) eas 
61 00 . a ts /S 53 3 6 0 
ete | ing || 114% | 1128. | Victory Bonds 4%. = are | 1g | 216 ail 58/3 | $S/S04 sel 8 S\cenmetis Ora H1r...f ous | sis (aa 6 
, 102 100: 103 102: || War Loan 3% 1955-59../, 103 | 103 | 213 6 | 27/44 | 23/6 ¢| 4 c| Fine Cotton Spinners {1.|) 26/6 | 26/9 3 0 0 
104 | 1028 | 105$ | 10335 || War Loan 3$% aft. 1952.|| 1u5 | 1033 | 3 7 6t]| 5/-8| 4/3 24a! 5 b laze. oshua) 2/-..... | “a9 | 5, 3 0 0 
. 4 93% || 96 944 || Local Loans 3%........ | 964 96 | 5 2 2 |} 38/3 | 35/6 T¢c¢| ke | Lancs. tton Corp. £1. . || 38/14 | 37/44 '4 70 
NMR cy [sc | sony | soon [asstrinesetene see | uma | aoe | 4 an oa 2 | | m0 6) MS ieee emer | aad | ass) Sab 
1 || 102 ustralia | $]| Electrical Manufactg. | 
J ; 101g | iosy" 102° New Zealand 5% 1946../) 105 | 103) | 417 1$/)127/6 \114/6 15 6) 8a \Callenders Cable, &c. £1. \|123/9 125/ a4 6 
i Ee | | RE | ek LN eceperction Seocks || | Shears | St ate on General Electric Ord £i:|| 96/6 | Sele | 315 ¢ 
ib | 1 rpo oO | - c era ic | / } 2 12 
| 145 || 106 | 10 Birmingham 5% 1946-56) 104 1045 | 415 8}, Gas and Electricity | 
102 0 ’ - | eet of L.C.C. 39 ce Peue uies | oe 96xd |! 3 2 6 | 45/9 | 43/- 3 .| 5 b Icomeret London | 45/- 45/- |31 o 
SL y 99 «6 «101 100 Liverpool 3% 1954-64. ..|| 100 100 5 O 0 || 24/1 | 22/3 se 24 5 ||Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1) 23/9 23/9 | 4 4 0 
| S15 y | 104 } 106% | 105 eee Se% 1957-62.|| 106 | 106 | 218 0 } ph on 2 2 : b \North- “—* Reet - ah - : 8 9 
| | n Governments | / - @ |'Scottish Power /- i 29 
SM gp | 88 || 93 914 Argentine is Bds. 1972) 93 | 931 lsa7 9| , ” | Motor and Aircraft | ed 
1 18-19 } 6l l 1 67 Brazil 5% is 1914. 698 | 69) | 417 Le|| 37/- | 29/9 10 ¢| 20 c¢/|\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 35/9 36/3 |215 0 
142 18 | 20% || 23 21 Chile 6% (1929)........ | 236 | 234 1415 9f|' 27/6 23/104} The 7% ¢ ||Birmingham S.A. £1.. 26/9 | 26/9 | 512 0 
40 6% | 44 574 47 Chinese sa 913 facades 56 | 56 | Nil I 15/3 | 14/3 6 b| 4 @/|Bristol Aeroplane 10/- . --{| 14-103} 14/9 |615 9 
146 0% 4 89) «| (95 90 | Portuguese Pls ivioceas | 93) | 944 3 3 6 41/9 36/6 6 ¢ 6 ¢|\Ford Motors Ord. {1.. “| 41/3 | 41/3 1218 6 
é 1h ast 77 653 Spanish 4 Tb ceht-cwasiew as ) 76 76 5 5 3 || 18/7 | 17/73 | 15:@| 173 6|\Hawker a 5/-....|} vo 18 /- | 906 
LTH “oo — Price. T Petcn, 1 “Yield, |) 84/3 | B1/- || 2 e| 124 © |'Lucas (Joseph) Ord . ad = 83/6 | 311 9 
May 1| Last two | eet 4 eee FP M. \|_ 46/4% | 42/10$|| 17 | +10 a@|\Morris Motors 5/- Or | 46/- | 46/- | 118 0 
jan. hwo y Dividends | Name of Security | May | Ly pase 101/3 || 20 ‘| 20 ¢ |Rolis-Rayee Ord. £1....|) 110/- | 111/3 | 312 0 
ve ippiianeiaasiies , : hi pin } i 
High | Low | (a) (4) (e} |) 1945 - 1945 — 1945 || 26/1 | 21/9 24a; 5 b/iCunard Ord fl aren | 24/6 | 25/- :6 0 O 
| Apn Wy y Y ~ Railways | £ d. || 26/14 | 24/- 6 ¢ 6 ¢ Furness, Withy Ord. faval 24,6 24/9 417 0 
13 454 Ni | Nh || antofagasta5%C.Stk.Pt|) 42} | 434 nil |} 44/3" | 4173 6 6| 2 a\iP. &O. Def. fi....-.... | 43/- | 44/- 1312 6 
fr ‘ j ag 7o “ | | c 
| 34 108 | Nile| Nile|| B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk | 11} Nit Nil |] 25/3 | 2473 | 6 ¢| 6 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord. fill 246 | 25 416 0 
SE cop eo | $26! — 2¢||/San Paulo Ord. Stk. .... 4 | SH 1535 5] a8 | sae | Be} Be [Union Castle Ord. £1... |jaa/- | 24/6 4 1 6 
a . i) | NW || U.Havana5%Cum.PfStk)| “i 5} | Nil | i Tea and Rubber 
i Dt ee ett Pacific Com. $25. “|| $158 | $168 | 2 | 22/104) 19/9 } 2 ¢| Nite langle Dutch “4 Jove G1. 2/3 | 22/6 | Nit 
eed | 26 b || Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 57 56} 8 / 9/6 a } okai (Assam) Tea | 46/ 6, 6 0 
5, 20 he ee \ 2a 2 G. W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stic) 1234 2228 |4 1 84 3/1 2/7t 6 6) Nile ae Asiatic Rbr. 2/- || 3/- 3 i Nil 
vee! Bal hel belteotene| | a [tas Sie! | Be | Mus] Nucieuersometmel | a6 | ae | 
ee od 3 27 Qe ¢ || L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 28 28 818 7 / 35/6 ¢ ¢ ||Uni ua ong £1...|| - 7/6 | Ni 
SIS ss ST vs aS LMS. SF eae 1923...| 583 | 58} | 616 9 Oil 
10 64 ja; 120) London Tranapart © St 654 | 65) | 411 7 1117/6 |106/3 18 6} 56a angio-teenien Ove. £1..))111/3 | 111/3 312 0 
n 228 | +2 6} 2 ¢€|| Southern Def. Stock . 23 234 810 3 |] 93/14 | 82/6 10 6] 2$a@|'Burmah Oil Ord. {1..... ; 90/- | 91/108 212 0 
iia! 1% | 15 | 24a |  2$/| Southern 5% Pref. Ord 76 754 | 612 5 eit oa taee late eS fH. “I oat 89 4 1 2 ot 
kes and Discount a Trini | 89, /- 3 
88/9 | 84/- 1 0 6/|| Alexand 2, £1 88/- 88/- 316 3 Miscellaneous i 
1 G | ite Mya eel ieteked ds. | 6 7 F 5 9 | 24/6 21/44 0 b wie Assoc. oa rine = 31/9 ¢ 0 3 
Bank - ¢€ il @ |'Assoc. en . 1} / / “ 
1 ‘he $ ; $ ; ee ee. l ta “[akxal ; 3 a oY. 10/. | 10 ¢} le poor Ca Gaba) Cod £1...]| 76/3 76/3 212 6 
i 208 6 «| 66¢ Bank of New S Wales £20) 214 214 14 9 6hi) 57/9 7 * c| 3c Pure Drug Ord. si) 659 | 56/9 | 212 6 
BB 32/6 || 4 6) 3 @|| Bank of New Zealand £1) 36/- | 36/- |3 2 4h 46/9 @| 7 5 |Brtish Aluminium £1...) 45/ a 1? 2S 
y 02/1 78/78 1 @| 7 6|| Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 ...|| 79/6 | 80/— | 310 0 |\131/10) a nbs $10§ ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 .|| 126/3 | 131/3 '113 3+ 
66 | 59/6 3 @| 3)6/| Barclays (D.C.&O.)A’ fil 67/6 | 68/- | 118 3 |} 90/6 83/5 8 6|\British ag 88 6 | 87/6xd 313 0 
12% 10h || = ha!) |= BR DIIC of India £5...) 12 1244/2 09 100° ‘ oie ¢ | Cable & Wir. H 974 9 (4 4 3 
t/- | 61/43 6 @| 6 6b|| Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...|| 63/- | 63/- | 316 3 //158/9 145/9 12$@| 17} 5 |\Carreras ‘A Orde ae 155/~ | 156/3 | 316 9 
0/9 84/- | Tea! 7%6|| Martins Bank f1....... 88/- | 87/6 |3 8 6 || 53/- | 45/9 8 ¢| 8 ¢|Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 . | Ba 52/- |3 1 6 
W/- | 93/9 8 @| 8 b/|| Midland £1 ..+|| 96/6 | 95/6 | 3 7 Of] 37/3 | 33/3 8 ¢| 8 ¢|/Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..|| 34,6 | 36/- |2 4 6 
7 6h 8a 8 b|| Nat. Dis. f' : abe aid 63 6} 314 0}! 22/6 | 20/- 6¢ 6 ¢ (Gaumont British ‘Lo/- sael 21/- 21/- 216 9 
9/6 . 16/9 laa 72 b || Nat. Prov fe lpad...|| 78/- 719/- | 315 9/1 39/6 , 36/9 te 3 | \Gestetner Ltd. 5/-...... | 37/6 58/6 13 49 
3 488 be abe al % Seotlandl 497 497 | 3 8 6 || 93/9 | 90/- 74 6|  2$a) Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 91/3 | 91/3 2 2 6 
184 1% | 9 6b 8a Stan.ofS. Africa £20, £5pd.| 18 17% 318 6 |) 40/9 38/ 324 5 b Se eer tl 40/3 40/6 | 5 19 0 
65/9 | 60/6 38¢| 6}6/| Union Ra, checsel 64/6 | 65/6 | 3 1 0 8H | 7 +74 10 ‘ae oe lil 8% 8% | 2 2 OF 
mit 92/9 || 90) 9 b|| Westminster (4, {1 pald.|).95/6 | 95/- | 515 9] $48 | $57 |/$2-00e|$1-€0¢ Haternational Nickel np.) $10} | $404. | 3 19 0 
Insurance / e| ver / 
28g | Alliance £1, full wes] 28 283 |3 3 0 |] 67/6 | 62/3 10 ¢| 10 ¢|\London Brick Ord. £1...) 66/3 65/9 3 0 9 
i at e/-8 wee Atlas ail ah 14 148 | 311 9 || 76/- | 66/- 20 6, 18 a|\Marks & Spencer ‘A 8/-.|| 74/- : 15/3 |2 6 6 
0) |. of || Mhabl 36 s| commer beioa f2:") “9H | tor | 33 6 E73 Seve || apts 2 cites tenes. ae | atl 109 27 9 
VS sy | 12/6 117/6 | 128/9 | 3 2 0 c ia cue /104 
83 3b 10/-2 10/-6 won. & Lanck £5 is pa me as SB ial ome 115 nh er Ond fi. || 14/- ue 312 9 
| 7k =«.148 |! ¢17@! $20 6/| Pearl £1, fully paid..... 1 17 beets 
98). Ny re | "yee 7 3 Pearl £1, re paid | 16e | 16 | 311 0 45/9 | 42/1 10 ¢| 15 ¢ ae lex Safety Glass 10) Lee alone : : : 
Sh 25h | t89-08e 69 -07c! Prodentiat £1 7¢ Beco 29 | 29 |2 6 9t yop yovs 3 ’ Mee ao dong ag ae oT Ord. Bl" l's6/- 86/9 Me 
cnsM ph St || Ue] 19} Royal Exchange £1..... ee Oe 8 ot et | oe olasses Ord. 6/8| 38/6 | 42/3 |4 6 0 
i . 1 k)17}5 | United M / / 
STB OH 10 | 8730) 3730 || Royal £1, 12/6 paid... 10% | 10fxd 3 1 0 | sus | Sere" | ap'e| se Woolworth Ord. §/- ..-.|| 80/9 | 83/- | 214 3 
Saas Investment T: fone oa 
7 Ta og . Ord. 240 240k |4 3 0 " 
58 SSMS og | : $ ‘ : a Del Ste asat osTt l4 5 5| 65/74 | 60/- || 32 @| 38 b lashantiGoldselds Prd. 4/-|| 62/9 | 63/- | 5 1 om 
7 TM sk | glk] lg anon Ord. $ 2294 | 230: | 4 6 9 || 71/7% | 68/- 12$¢| 124 ¢| Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1.. be 44} 70/- | 311 6 
| a . | teg, | 24g || 30.6) 30. | De Beers (Det, £24. -.-. ae) ahs | 
‘soil® 13/9 || 48 0| 418. 0 || Bass Ratchif Ora. 1-...)| 178/3 | 178/3 | 2 4 9 5a/Tp | 30/58] S04) 608 | Rendiontale Ore. 1. 32/ s/t “a Subs 
au MBGS isos | iat) ate | ile CoO bracci|iusye | Lies | 303 3 onal | roy | Nu 4] Nae\ Roan Antetoe Cp. 8) 10/2 10th | Nit 
50) Les MB/- 104/3 | 7 @| 1845 || Ind Coope &e. Ord. {1...| 107/- | 108/-| 4 3 5 | of | b| Us f | 10sxd 3 16 
1a oo mh || as b ag || Mitchells & Butlers ‘| 102/9 |1oz/éxa | 4 2 0) - oH || 88 8/6} | Union Cp. 106 fy pa.:| mi 2 A 
aa ns @ icin ae Peal we gh cae eae vans to end 1960. (e) Unconverted, 38% basis. (f) Vield 13% a a 5 sos exchange. c 
; 31 s lat t 
3 iss (§) Yield basis 32%.  (j) Yield 24% basis. (A) Includes 24% tax free, yield basis 27}%. __(m) Yield basis 80%. —_—¢ Flat yie £ Pane 90 ton 
4-4) 232 





























UVERSEAS S WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





Close Close 

- eee April May 
46%) « { eceipts | Aggregate can 1. Railroads. 24 1 
— eas 2 — Wee e | Receipts Atlantic Coast. 708 684 
ooh Name | & | Ending |—-~-—————— hone eas Can. Pacific... 14§ 132 
eS = | pe Gt. Nthn. Pf... 55 544 
ss | 1945 | +or- * N.Y: Central .. 27§ 25% 
, 03) 1 nen Pennsylvania . . ‘ef af 
a Southern...... 
-00, MB 204 Pacis...) 43 | aprit 28 | $2,390,000 |+ 235,000 | 94,334,000 | + 16,378,000 
}-Q]) 2° = Southern, . | 43 » 28] 3,374,000 |+ 584,000 |145, 080,000 |+ 14,394,000 2. Utilities, etc. 

__ BB Western 22 | 43} ., 28] $1,087,000 |+ 13,000 | 48,819,000 |+ 7,684,000 Amer. Tel. .... 164% 165} 
nt. Sine’ _ Pz acific . 16 F 21 $5,990,000 _— 6,000 91, '319, 000 |— 1, 504, 000 Int. Telephone. 27% 294 
) Include - Gross..." a3 | Mar. 31| $26,383,000 |— 737,000 | 73,632,000 |— 1,216,000 Pacific Light... 52} 51} 
Decembet, MMntray arcu ° 7 3 31| $2,604,000 |— 1,285,000 | 6,017,000 |—_ 3,750, jaen People’s Gas... 75 78} 
venue a0 Riys Tgentine . April 28 | $2,805,250 |— °286,250 |124,587,450 | + 13,797,2 Sth Cal. Ed... 30 30h 
ly figures -of Havana. | » 21] ” £68,358 |— 16,678 | 2,298,078 | _113,141 W. Union Tel... 453 454 








; Jats in Argentine pesos. 


(a) Months. 


Close Close 

3. Commercial April Nay 
and Industrial. 24 

Am. Smelting.. 48 as 
Am. Viscose... 49% 49} 
Anaconda..... 34 86334 
Beth. Steel.... 784. 80% 
Briggs Mfg..... 414 41% 
CelaneseofAmer. 51; 51 
Chrysler ...... 05% 112 
Distillers-Seag.. 52 53 
Eastman Kodak 179 181 
Gen. Electric .. 43 43} 
Gen. Motors... 68% 693 
Inland Steel... 93 93 
Int. Harvester. 85} 86 
Inter. Nickel .. 33 32% 


* Ex.-dividead. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Int. Paper..... 
Liggett Myers. . 
Nat. Distillers . 


Nat. Steel 


Phelps Dodge. . 
Proct. Gamble . 
Sears Roebuck. 
Shell Union ... 
Std. Oi N.J.... 
20th Cen. Fox.. 
United Drug... 
U.S. Steel ..... 
West’ house E. . 
Woolworth. ... 


Close Close 
April May 
24 1 


248 242 
90 90 
40% 42 


70} 714 
28 


Scaler ignites. Sine es 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agenoles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 

CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














26, S.W.1 












NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point. (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa {| Colony 
Amritsar lombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja j Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... .. #$Tamganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... oes £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 












Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, $.W.1 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 







ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS =  £15,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED 7 -  £88,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - £164,000,000 
(1944 Accounts) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited L.ab lily), CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
FOUR -PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK. 
NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY FOUR PER CENT. DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK. CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY FOUR 
PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. ATLANTIC AND NORTH- 
WEST RAILWAY FOUR PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK. In preparation for the 
payment of the half-yearly interest payable on the 2nd July 
next, on the above Stocks, the transfer books will be closed on 
May 23rd, and will be re-opened on July 3rd. F. J. WHIDDETT, 
Deputy Secretary. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 
3rd May, 1945. 





Wa SPECIALISTS at a salary up to £1,500 per annum, 
required for seivice in China. Candidates must be of recog- 
nised standing apd be capable of establishing training pro- 
grammes and formulating operational plans in one or more of. the 
following fields of dctivity: Massed feeding and Emergency Re- 
lief; Occupational training and Vocational guidance; Camp Wel- 
fare Services: Child Welfare nd Nursery Schools; Training of 
blind, deaf and dumb; General Welfare Administration. Appli- 
«ants should indicate clearly for which icular activity they 
desire to be considered. Applications, which must be in writing, 
mating date of birth, full details of qualifications and experience, 
including present employment; also Identity and National Ser- 
vice or other irae particulars and quoting reference No. 
Rs.329, should addressed to the Ministry of Labour and 


National Service, Appointments Department, Sardi 
Kingsway, London, wc. 2. eget may 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciements Press, Lrp., Port + Kingswa 
at Brettenham House, aueeiien Place, S London US 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - - £7,125,009 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ~- $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
8, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A, Morsgz, C.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA ayp 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company penton in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ig 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by tbe Branches aud Ayences 
Australian Governineut. throughow Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted, 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Govermnent of the State of Western Australia 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances 















£39, 100,808 
Savings Bank Balances 300,236,766 
Note Issue Departinent eve ane 199,586,045 
Rural Credits Department ...  ... 2,472,059 
Mortgage Bank 


Department 
Other items . aoe ee 





te 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 












XIECUTIVE required, by large nationally-known firm of 

Chocolate Manuiacturers in Southern England, to fill an im- 
portant position demanding managerial and imag-native qualities 
of the hehest order. He must be compe-ent to direct gnd co- 
ordinate the work of both technical and sales staffs in expanding 
the sale of the Company’s existing gone and in creating 
markets for new products. His general background will include 
a sound working knowledge of economics, advertising, sales pro- 
motion and marketing in all its pHases. The appointment carries 
a high salary and unlimited prospects*—Write, giving full details 
of experience and salary expected, to Box 67, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 





FFICIENT Woman-linguist (Russ., Germ., Fr.. some Span.) 

seeks resp. post in indus.. comm., or scient. org. Wide exp. 

as priv. sec., corresp., translator; econ.. statistical and library 

work; short-h./typ., some bk-kpe.—Write, Box 66, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





ANTED, Copies of The Ecoromist, January, 1940, to April, 


1945, inclusive.—Belgian Ministry of Economic Affairs, 8, 
Eaton Place, London, S.W. 1. 





at scenes CONSULTANTS require immediately Man 
about 35-45, with First or od Second-class British Univer- 
sity Honours Degree (preferably engineering), and consultancy 
experience to take overall control of Specialists in Production, 
Engineering and Routines, Cos ing, Incentive Bonus and Labour 
Relations, He should have thorough knowledge of the economics 
of production and practical wipe of Production Planning 
and Control. Salary £1,500 to £2,000 according to previous posts 
and qualifications. Ex-Officers preferred.—Write to The Wallace 
Attwood Company, 7, Park Lane, London, W.1, stating whet 
available. Full details should be given of age, education and 
previous posts (with salaries). 








PERSONAL 


IN THESE DAYS of mediocre cigarettes, try 
T.T.T. Magnums, specially blended for the sensi- 
tive palate. Obtainable from WHITMORE & 
BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Established 
1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post 
Free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 





ee 


SUCCESS 


in the post-war world will result from— 
(1) mental alertness 


(2) personal courage. 
Write for free Booklet to 
THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
D50, TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.!? 





ia rere 


ESEARCH-WRITERS, whole or part time, wanted ine 
l.cat on covering economics, politics, industry social an 
tural affairs. Good academic qual 


ifications or ‘high-grade jou 
nalistic experience needed. 
Write, Box 68, 


Good 
The Economist, Brettenham House, 


Place, London, W.C.2. 


W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newsrarer, L7?, 


y, London, 
, W.C.2. U.S.’ Representative: R. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., New York, 6—Saturday, May 5, 1% 
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